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*  CMAPTEil  I. 

^a;§^/«  of  the  name,  *'  Indian."  77.<?  /r,f  in, 
ttvo'wM  hetnveen  the  Europeans  and  the  lu- 
dians.  ThefrJ  hofi'tliths.  Spaniards  iken- 
thus.  Savages  rejtjl  oppi'sjion.  Baills.  Ef 
feas^  Indians  taxed.  Their  plan  to  di/lroy' 
%  the  Spaniards,  CrueJiles  in  Mexlcc  and  P^.^ 
\      ru.     Iniprovemenis  of  the  natives. 

,^  1.  HE  name  cf  Indian  was    giver 

^tUe  original  natives  of  America  on  account 
^of  the  general  expeclation  entertained  by 
^^the  iirft  difcoTerers  of  the  new  world,  that 
;  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama  iilands, 
iatwJiich  tJiey  firfl  arrived,  was  conneded 

with  others  in  fucceffron,  aiFording  a  paiBig-e 
Vto  India,  with  which  coimtiy  the  Europe- 
-ans  liad  been  long  acquainted. 
f  I:  was  not  the  idca^of  difcovering  a  r.ew 
^continent  {o  much  as  the  Iiope  of  lindinp-  a 
■pa;Tage   to   the   riches   o{  the  EaftJndfes, 

much  nearer  and   lefs   hazardous    than  by 
doubling  the  cape,  cf  Good   Hope,  which 

induced  'thofe   ad  venturer  s,  allured  by  the 
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profneas  of  gain  more  than  aduated  by 
t!ie  fpirit  of  enterprife,  to  explore  the  un- 
traverfed  regions  of  the  weft.  When  they 
had  reached  a  country  of  a  fimilar  latitude, 
appearance,  temperature  andfoi ,  fuppofing 
they  had  gained  the  objeft  fo  long  fought 
and  of  fuch  vaft  commercial  j^iportance, 
they  called  the  country,  «  the  ^'d^J^^^'X 
and  the  inhabitants,  ^' Indians^  Ihe  fub- 
frquent  detedion  of  the  error  of  that  opin- 
ion has  led  to  no  change  of  the  name,  m 
v/hich  pofterity  felt  as  little  concern  as  they 
did  intereft.  c  r^n^ 

The  firft  interview,  on  the  12th  of  Oclo- 
ber,  1492,  between  the  Europeans  and  the 
natives  was  peculiarly  interefting  to  both. 
Columbus  was  deftined  to  be  ^^^^^.^f^ 
from  the  eaftern  continent,  who  ^^^}\^^l 
his  foot  upon  the  weftern.      The  rich  diefs 
in  which  he  landed,  th^  ghttermg  fword  he 
held  drawn   in  his  hand,  the   crucifix  tne 
Spaniards  erected,  the  rapturous   emotions 
.vith  which  they  chanted,  "  Te  Deum^  the 
vhitenefs  of  the  European  cornplexions,  the 
novelty  of  their  arms,  the  vaft  machines  m 
which  W  feemed  to  fly  acrofs  the  bound- 
lefs  ocean,  joined  with  the  thunders  or  the 
cannon,  th^  lightnings  of/he  flalhes    and 
tlie  fmoke  which  fet  the  whole  fky  mto  ^ild 
commotions,  all  was  calculated  to  confirm 
in  the   minds  of  the  aftonifhed  natives  ^^^« 
impreffions   they  firft   entertained,  tMe 
Europeans  were   a  higher  order  of  bemgs, 
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"  the  children  of  the  fun."  Attracted  by  a 
fcene  fo  novel,  the  natives  affembled  in 
crowds  to  behold  it.  They  were  as  unable 
to  comprehend  what  their  fenfes  perceived, 
as  to  forefee  the  confequences  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  flrangers,  which  was  foon  to 
become  fatal  to  them. 

The  iirft  afts  of  intercourfe  were  jnil  and 
friendly.  The  natives,  living  beneath  a 
fun  nearly  vertical,  appeared  in  tlie  fimple 
innocence  of  nature,  entirely  naked.  Al- 
though they  were  perfons  of  regular  fhapes 
and  of  great  adivity.*  Hill  the  redncfs  of 
their  complexions,  the  fmgularity  of  their 
features,  with  their  faces  and  bodies  pain,t* 
ed  in  a  fantaftical  manner,  made  them  ap- 
pear a  race  of  men  very  different  from  all 
the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  eaft.  They 
were  at  firft  timid,  but  mild  treatment  ibon 
diiTipated  every  degree  of  fufpici on,  leaving 
them  ft-iendly  andfamiliar.  Yv'itli  the  emo- 
tions of  tranfport,  they  readily  exchanged 
provifions,  cotton  yarn,  fruits  and  whatev- 
er they  had  to  barter,  for  the  glafs  beads, 
nails  and  trinkets  which  were  offered  them 
by  the  Spaniards.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility, that  the  continuance  of  the  farce 
kindnefs,  humanity  and  juftice  might  eafily 
have  preferved  and  perpetuated  the  advan- 
tageous mterchange  of  the  fame  friendly 
offices. 

^This  fpirit  of  amity  and  moderation  was 
©i    very   Ihort   duration*       The    haughty 
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Spaniards,  conlcioas  of  their  own  fuperior« 
ity,  foon  forgot  the  rights  of  juftice,  which 
were  due  to  the  weak  and  defencelefs.  No 
f boner  had  Cohimbus  fet  fail  for  Spain,  ^th 
January,  1493,  than  the  garrifon,  confid- 
ing of  36  perfons,  inflead  of  trading  on 
terms  of  equity  and  conciliating  the  good 
will  of  the  natives,  as  they  had  been  direct- 
ed, offered  them  every  infult  and  outrage. 
They  roamed  as  freebooters  through  the 
whole  country.  The  gold,  the  women  and 
the  provifiORs  of  the  natives  became  the 
prey  cf  thefe  licentious  opprefiors.  There 
is  a  point  of  forbearance,  beyond  which  hu- 
sian  nature  will  not  proceed.  Theincreafe 
of  injuries  already  intolerable  was  enough 
to  roufe  even  tiie  timid  and  defpalring  to 
refiftance,  and  to  arm  the  hands  of  the 
weak  with  power.  The  event  ihewed  lioviT 
dangerous  it  is  for  tyrat-ny,  however  pow- 
erful, to  fport  V7ith  the  fairerings  of  the 
people.  On  the  return  of  Columbus,  not 
a  fmgle  man  of  them  remained. 

in  no  refpecl  inftruaed  by  this  difaller, 
tV.e  bell  efforts  of  Columbus  after  his  return 
were  not  fufficient  to  curb  the  licentiouf- 
neis  of  his  rapacious  countrymen.  While 
the  leall  profpect  6f  their  ever  leaving  the 
ifland  remained,  the  natives  fuffered  in  li- 
lence.  But  this  hope  being  baniflied^  v/hen 
they  fav^  that  their  oppreffions  were  about 
to  become  as  durable  as  they  were  already 
intolerable,  a  fpirit  of  rage  was  mamfefted 
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by  them,  of  v/hich  their  gentle  natures  had 
not  before  feemed  fufceptlble. 

United  by  the  fufFerings  they  felt  as  well 

as  by  thofe  they  feared,  they  waited  only  a 

favorable  opportunity,  in  order  to  take  tli3 

moft  ample  revenge.     At  all  hazards,  they 

were  refolved  to  rid  themfelves  of  invaders, 

who  were   as  cruel    as  they   v/ere  lawlefs, 

ivhofe  third  for  gold  no  mines  eouM  fatisfy, 

whofe  luft   refrained   from  no  obje(5i  of  de- 

fire,    and   whofe  want  of  juftice   left   no 

rights  facred. 

I       Columbus,  hitherto  humane  and  equita- 

I  ble,  now  faw  with  regrefthe  crifis  approach- 

'^'  ing.       It  was  too  late  to  reftify  the  wrongs 

-^    which  were   paft,    or  to    calm  the    florm 

which  was   already  raifed.      The  neceffity 

cf  felf-defence  left  for  him  no  choice.     Both 

^  fides  llev/  to  arms.     The  vafl  multitudes  cf 

the  natives  feem.ed  to  compenfite  for  their 

v^ant  of  arms,  and   fury    would   miniiler 

force.     They   brought  100,000   men   into 

the  field  of  battle.     Inflead  of  drav^ing  their 

enemy  into  woods  and  mountains,  without 

any  policy  or  ftratagem,  they  fought  coun- 

fel  from  valor,  taking  their  ftatioa  m  the 

moft  open  plain  in  all  the  country. 

The  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  200  men, 
Befides  thefe,  however,  they  had  20  caval- 
ry. The  natives,  having  never  before  feen 
horfes,  at  firft  fight,  it  is  faid,  coafidered 
them  as  rational  creatures  and  the  horfe  and 
\  rider  as  one  animal,     A  number  of  tlie  fier^ 
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ceft  dogs  brought  over  from  Europe,  thougli 
not  ufually  reckoned  among  military  forces, 
were  ftill  calcuTated  to  carry  terror  and  con- 
fternation  and  diforder  among  fuch  a  timid 
and  naked  people,  who  would  be  prone  to 
join  imaginary  with  real  fears  by  not  know* 
ing  as  yet  with  what  they  had  to  contend. 

The  unequal  confli<5t  was  not  long  doubt- 
ful ',  and  the  arts  of  civilization  gained  a 
complete  triumph  over  phyfical  ftrength. 
The  noife  of  battle,  the  havoc  of  fire  arms, 
the  fwiftnefs  of  the  horfes,  the  fury  of  the 
dogs,  and  the  novelty  as  well  as  the  terror 
of  the  fcene  could  not  fail  to  fill  the  Indians 
with  difmay.  Their  native  courage  being 
fcand  ufelefs,  their  arms  well  nigh  fell  out 
of  their  liands,  and  they  perceived  that  all 
was  loft. 

Multitudes  were  flain,  more  taken  prifon-- 
ers  and  reduced  to  flavery,  which  to  a  fav- 
age  is  worfe  than  either  torture  or  death. 
Defpair  fucceeded.  To  the  moft  entire  lib- 
erty they  had  always  been  accuftosned  ; 
and  from  labor  they  were  peculiarly  averfe. 
Upon  fuch  as  were  above  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  a  fevere  tax  was  impofed.  In 
diftrias  where  gold  abounded,  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  of  gold 
dua  as  would  fill  a  hawk's  bill  ;  in  others, 
25  pounds  of  cotton  were  required.  Thefe 
exadions  only  paved  the  way  to  others  more 
opprefiive. 

The  iDtrignes  carried  on  In  the  court  of 
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Ferdinand  and  IfabsUa  againft  Columbus 
were  fuppofed  to  have  been  among  the  mo- 
tives, which  induced  him  to  depart  fo  wide- 
ly from  his  mild  fyftem  of  managing  the  na- 
tives. He  expected  by  fending  home  im- 
menfe  riches  to  fatisfy  his  perfonal  enemies 
in  Spain,  who  feemed  bufy  to  deftroy  his 
power  and  difcredit  his  adminiftration,  as 
having  a  direcl  tendency  among  various  oth- 
er evils  to  drain  men  and  wealth  from  the 
mother  coimtry,  without  any  equivalent  in 
return,  or  one  equal  to  their  avarice. 

In  fuch  an  unequal  conflid,  the  natives 
perceiving  their  power  to  be  weaknefs,  had 
refort  to  an  expedient,  which,  altho  it  in- 
volved themfelves  in  the  greateft  fuiferings, 
they  hoped,  would  prove  fatal  to  the  inva- 
ders. This  was  no  other  than  to  fufpend 
all  agricultural  labor,  to  plant  no  maize,  to 
pull  up  the  manioc,  to  retire  to  inacceflible 
mountains  and  to  leave  nothing  to  their  en- 
emies but  uncultivated  plains. 

The  Spaniards,  although  reduced  to  want, 
yet  in  addition  to  fome  very  feafonable  fup- 
plies  from  Europe,  found  other  refources  in 
their  own  ingenuity  and  induftry.  To  the 
Indians  this  ill  concerted  policy  proved 
much  more  pernicious.  Shut  up  among 
barren  mountains,  witli  minds  in  defpair 
and  bodies  wafted  by  famine,  contagious 
difeifes  did  the  reft  of  the  work  of  deftruc- 
;  tion.  In  a  few  months,  more  than  one 
third  part  of  thofe  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
A  2 
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fands  of  people  periilied.  Wherever  the 
Europeans  went,  deftrudion  fpread  before 
them,  and  the  Indians  on  thole  iflands  are 
now  knov/n  by  little  more  tlian  the  name. 

In  other  parts  of  America,  the  Europe- 
ans had  lefs  regard  to  the  laws  of  hunnani- 
ty  and  the  acknowledged  rules  of  right. 
At  their  approach,  every  thing  withered  up 
and  perifiied,  as  before  a  peflilence.  Slaugh- 
ter and  rapine  marked  the  road  they  took* 
A  paradife  with  its  thoufand  blooming 
fweetSj  which  no  mifchievous  fpirit  till  now 
had  entered,  was  changed  into  a  barren 
defert,  and  in  it  too  was  placed  the  fiam- 
mg  fword,  but  no  chenibim  of  mercy  were 
there. 

The  mnocent  natives,  like  lambs  for  the 
•flaughter,  could  only  ftamp  defiance.  They 
Rood  up  indeed  in  their  own  defence  with 
Ifeartc  of  valor,  but  with  hands  ill  armed. 
They  could  e&6t  little  with  men  M'ho  em- 
ployed all  the  means  derived  from  the  llcill 
and  arts  of  civilized  life. 

The  mofl  horrid  fcenes  of  Injuftice,  cru. 
elty  and  crimes  cf  every  grade,  "  enough  to 
make  ths  angels  iveep^^^  were  exhibited  in  Mex- 
ico T^-'A  Peru  under  the  conduct  of  Gortes 
and  Pizarro,  the  conquerors  of  thofe  two 
renowned  kingdoms.  Thefe  nations  Iiad 
approached  the  fiate  of  civilization.  The 
eyes  of  the  Spanift  adventurers  beheld  theiY 
golden  vefTels  and  their  great  wealth,'*  and 
their  defeacekfs  ov»T.ers  were  fooa  reiTiOved 
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cat  of  the  way  of  influiable  avarice.  Mill- 
ions were  miferably  deftroyed  in  all  the  va- 
rious frightful  forms,  in  which  death  ever 
t  comes  to  wretched  mortals.  Volumes  would 
be  incompetent  to  defcribe  fully  the  dread- 
ful eifeds  of  the  avarice,  the  isju (lice  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  nor  be  able  to 
reprefent  the  loffes,  the  fufferings  and  the 
ruin  of  the  natives.  The  latter  exhibited 
more  of  the  virtues  of  chriflians,  while  the 
former  merited  the  name  as  they  imitated 
the  barbarous  condud  of  the  woril  of  fava« 

I'he  charadler  of  Indians  is  as  different  as 
the  varieties  of  climate.  In  the  more  fouth- 
ern  regions,  where  the  Europeans  firft  land- 
ed, and  where  the  conquefls  were  firfl:  made, 
the  natives  were  mild  and  friendly.  Noth- 
ing could  change  their  gentle  tempers  but  a 
feries  of  abufes.  In  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
the  greateft  improvements.  There,  im- 
menfe  multitudes  of  people  crowded  their 
villages  and  filled  their  fields.  Countries  of 
great  extent  were  connefled  together  under 
one  regular  plan  of  government  and  fyiiem 
of  laws.  Cities  v/itli  an  aftonifhing  popu- 
lation were  to  be  feen,  full  of  fplendor  and 
i;  riches,  of  order  and  ornaments.  Rulers 
were  well  informed,  and  felt  paternal  re- 
gards for  their  people,  being  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  rendering  them  fecure,  profper- 
ous  ^nd  happy.  The  empire  of  laws  was? 
ia  fome  ineafure,  efliibliihed. 
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The  authority  of  religion  was  recognized, 
and  its  benencial  influences  widely  extend- 
ed. The  arts  effential  to  life  received  at- 
tention, and  the  dawn  of  what  is  ornamen- 
tal began  to  appear.  They  knew  how  to 
make  ufe  of  vifible  figns  for  ideas,  and  a 
few  fteps  more  would  have  led  them  to  the 
invention  of  alphabetical  writing.  Morals 
were  refpeded,  and  their  parental  inftnic- 
tions  were  worthy  of  Greece  or  Rome.  The 
growing  arts  muil  foon  have  led  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fciences,  between  which 
there  is  a  near  affinity  and  an  infeparable 
connexion.  Gold  and  filver  veffels  were  un- 
commonly numerous,  and  they  began  to  en- 
joy the  elegances  of  life.  Iron,  without 
which  barbarous  nations  muft  in  a  great 
degree  continue  fuch,  and  a  refined  peo- 
ple foon  become  barbarous,  was  with  them, 
as  with  all  favages,  the  great  defidera- 
tum,  dallitute  of  which  mofl  valuable  of 
all  metallic  fubflances,  nature  foon  puts  her 
veto  on  all  human  improvement,  faying, 
*^  htihertojhah  thou  gOi  and  no  further.'^  At 
leali,  their  profperity  was  already  great, 
and  daily  increafmg,  when  the  ^^  cruel  Jpoller 
eatne"  with  all  their  woes  and  ruin  in  his- 
train. 
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CIIxlPTEil  IL 

i^ew  England  difcowred.  Middle  fealom  of 
America  fertile.  Soil  of  New  Engia  nd  p  yr, ', 
Colonies  fail.  Settlements  difficult,  Perfec^u^ 
tion.  Reformation  in  England,  Puritans. 
Emigrate  to  Holland.  Jfternvards  to  Arncr- 
fca.  Government  ejlahli/hed.  Treachery  to  . 
the  natives.  Pejlilence.  Englj/h  attacked. 
Sicknefs.     Firjl  engagement  "jjith  the  natives. 

J.  HE   Weft-Indies  and  the  contr- 
nent  of  America  had  not  long  been  known 
to  the  Europeans,  before  New-England  was 
difcovered.     Seeking  a  pafTage  from  Eng- 
land to  China  by  a  nearer  and  iafer  route, 
John  Cabot  came  to  Labrador,  proceeded 
to  the  47th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
on  his  return  traverfed  along  the  coaPc   to 
Newfoundland  and  New-England  as  far  as 
to  Eatl  Florida.     But  although  New-Eng- 
land was  difcovered  in  the  fumncier  of  1497, 
yet  123  years  rolled  away  before  any  aclu- 
I  al  fettlement  was  efFe<5led. 
'       This  fedlion  of  North  America  was  re- 
vifited  in  1 605  by  capt.  Weymouth,  who 
;;  was  alfo  in  fearch  of  the  fuppofed  and  long 
,  fought  pafliige  to  India.      He  entered  one 
'  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  the  province  cf  Maine,  - 
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•where  he  difcovered  a  number  of  the  tia- 
tives.  He  carried  5  of  them  with  him  to 
:  England . 

While  the  fettlement  of  the  middle  and 
fcnthern  Hates  proceeded  with  great  fiiccefs 
by  tlie  influx  of  Europeans,  after  feveral  of 
the  frft  unfuccefsful  attempts,  adventurers 
being  determined  on  a  fudden  accumulation 
of  wealth,  and  filled  with  golden  dreams 
which  are  feldom  realized,  that  of  New- 
England  was  dcftined  to  advance  with  a 
.  ilower  pace.      The  WeftJndian  ifles  were 
overflowing  fources  of  eafy  as  well  as  of  inex- 
hauftible  wealth.     Rich  in  foil,  interrupted 
b)^  no  wintry  cold,  with  a  harvefl:  ever  rea- 
dy, they  yielded  produdions  fuited  to  the 
tafte  of  the  luxurious,  as  well  as  ufeful  to 
every  clafs  cf  men.      Thefe   opened  new 
fources  of  trade,  awakened  the  fpirit  of  en- 
terprife  and  ollered  great -rewards  to  the  ad- 
venturer.    The  gold  and  filver  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  with  rivers  running  over 
gulden  i^indsy  and  with  coafls  and  countries 
abounding  in  whatever  is  deemed  mofi:  val- 
uable among  men  of  the  world,  were  invi- 
ting objecfcs,  v/hich  neither  curiofity  could 
defpifi?,  nor  avarice  eafily  refill. 

But  New-England  held  out  no  fuch  fplen- 
did  objeds  of  temptation.  Its  foil  on  the 
fea  coaft  is  broken,  rocky  and  barren.  Its 
firft  appearance  mufl  have  been  peculiarly 
uninviting  to  grangers  in  a  flrange  land. 
The  grouiid  depended  on  the  cultivator  for 
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a  richr-efs  not  its  own.  Its  climate  is  fllll 
:more  forbidding,  fmce  it  could  not  be  meli- 
orated either  by  human  ingenuity  or  induf-= 
;  try. 

As  if  to  bafRe  the  judgment  of  men,  un- 
der all  thefe  natural  disadvantages,  New- 
England  was  deftined  to  become,  ho^vevcr 
uninviting  at  firft,  one  of  the  brighteil  fpots 
in  America.  It  is  a  proof  and  a  fpecimen, 
how  much  of  knowledge,  wealth  and  hap- 
pinefs  may  be  produced  by  order,  perlever- 
ance,  falutary  regulations  and  pious  inllitu- 
tions.  The  middle  regions  of  America  are 
enriched  by  her  natural  produftions  and 
mines  ;  but  New-England  by  her  arts,  Iier 
fciences  and  her  virtues.  She  aims  to  af" 
cend  from  the  mute  elements  of  nature  to 
act  on  the  intelledual  and  moral  fyftem, 
which  is  fo  ennobling  to  man  and  fo  accor- 
dant with  heaven.  This  can  male  a  defert 
biofibm,  and  convert  a  bleak  and  barren  re- 
gion almofl  into  the  primitive  Eden  of  pu- 
rity and  enjoyment. 

The   Plymouth  company  fent    out  two 
jfliips  in  1606,  to  make  further  difcoveries. 
Tlie  favorable  report  they  made  induced  a  ■ 
colony  of  100  perfons  to  fettle  the  next  year 
at  tl?o  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.     Biit  the  fc=  - 
verity  of   tlie  winter  foUcvring,  iha  h;nd- 
lliips  incident  to  a  new  country,  and  a  r.ren_'- 
lofs  of  property  difpofed  them  to  reiuri.  t- 
England  the  ixrft  opportunity.     The  gra..u 
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deCign  of  a  plantation  was  therefore  laid 
afide. 

The  Englifh  and  the  French,  however, 
contmued  to  make  voyages  to  the  coaft,  to 
procure  fifh,  or  to  trade  in  furs  with  the  na- 
tives. The  planting  of  colonies  was  not 
then  an  obje<5l  of  much  interell.  The  ad- 
vantages, which  commerce  might  derive 
from  them,  were  not  forefeen.  The  poor 
were  incompetent  to  fettling  a  new  world, 
2nd  die  rich  were  well  fatisfied  with  the  eafe 
and  the  plenty  of  the  old.  Even  whole 
corporations  felt  the  expenfes  to  be  great 
and  the  profpedls  difcouraging.  Gorges  and 
Mafon,  after  having  expended  more  than 
3  60,000  dollars,  quitted  forever  the  defign 
of  a  fettlement  in  New-England. 

In  a  removal  to  this  country,  many  things 
were  forbidding.  The  diftance  from  rela- 
tions, the  fears  of  crofling  the  wide  Atlan- 
tic, the  expenfes  of  a  fettlement,  the  inev- 
itable hardfiiips  of  a  new  country,  and  vi- 
cinity to  favages,  added  to  the  idea  of  the 
many  focial  and  religious  connections  which 
muft  be  diffolved,  all  thefe  confideratfons 
could  not  fail  to  create  feelings,  which  were 
act  eafily  to  be  overcome. 

The  obje<as  of  intereft  were  few.  The 
fur  trade  and  tlie  fiftieries  were  the  niQft  lu- 
crative. As  for  focial  enjoyments  and  {:i- 
cred  privileges,  they  were  not  yet  in  exiil- 
ence.  Even  in  the  more  congenial  regions 
^f  Virginia,  they  were  as  yet  ftruggling  for 
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life  ;    and  many,  having  defpaired  of  evei?- 
finding  even  comfort,  had  returned  home. 
Colonies  had  failed   as  often  as  they  had 
been  attempted  at  firft,  while  each  new  fail- 
ure added  to  the  former  accumulated  (lock 
i  of  defpair.     Nor  did  it  appear,  that  human 
I  means  would    ever    accomplilh  a   defign, 
which  had  fo  often  been  attempted  in  vain. 
What   individuals  of    great    enterprife^ 
what  corporations  with  united  wealth,  and 
I  what  a  powerful  nation  by  liberal  patron- 
I  age  could  not  accomplifn,  it  was  referved 
I  for  religious  zeal  to  effe(5l.     Great  good  was 
;  made  to  arife  out  of  evil,  and  the   fettle- 
'  ment  of  New-England  is  owing  to  the  ef- 
i  fedls  of  bigotry  and  perfecution.      Among 
:  the  profeffing  chriftians  of  that  age,  there 
.  was  very  little  of  that  charity,  which,  being 
the  efTence  of  chriftian  perfedion,  is  greater 
than  either  faith  or  hope.     They  conducted 
j  as  if  intolerance  and  blind  zeal  conRituted 
I  the  fpirit  of  their  divine  mafter.     Had  ran* 
cor  and  malice  been  duties  towards  thofe 
who  diifered  in  fpeculative  opinions,  they 
would  have  been  the  moft  exemplary  and 
truly  zealous  difciples  .imaginable.      Each 
fed:  denied  to  aU  others  that  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  which  all  had  an  equal  right  to  en- 
joy. 

A  fpirit  for  inveftigating  religious  fubje(5ls 
had  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  reforma- 
tion in  England,  in  ]534.  The  vices  of 
|he  clergy,  the  abufes  of  the  proper  anchor^- 
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ity  of  religion,  the  arrogant  claims  of  the 

popes,  and  the  attempted  fubjugation  both 

of  the  property  and  of  the  confclences   of 

the  people  to  the  will  and  to  the  emoluments 

of  the  conduftors  of  the  church,  at  length 

opened  tlie  eyes  of  men.     The  dark  ages  of 

a  thoufand  years  were  numbered  with  diofe 

which  were  paft.     Men  began  to  think  for 

themfelves,  and  of  courfe  began  to  find  out 

the  truth.     A  flood  of  light,  as  well  upon 

religious  as  upon  literary  fubjeds,  was  the 

natural  confequence  of  free  inquiry.     Wick= 

clifre,    Erafmus  and   Melandon   were   the 

lights  of  that  memorable  era..     Luther  and 

Calvin  had  daring  fpirits,  and  wrought  ftill 

greater  wonders,  completing  what  had  been 

fo  glorionfly  begun,  till  thefyftem  of  aged 

eiTors  was  overturned,  or  at  leaft  received 

a  v/ound,  from  v/hich  it  was  never  to  re- 

cover. 

But  every  thing  on  earth  approaching  , 
•perfedion  is  ufually  of  fhort  duration.  At 
the  clofe  of  the  16th  century,  the  fpirit  of 
the  reformation  had  begun  to  languifn,  and 
new  errors  had  crept  in,  or  old  ones  had  re- 
vived. The  more  zealous  faw  that  the  work 
of  reformation  fell  very  far  Ihort  of  their 
wifhes,  as  it  did  of  their  ideas  of  primitive 
purity.  They  abhorred  every  thing,  which 
bore  the  leall  refemblance  of  the  papal 
church.  Nor  could  they  reft  eafy,  while 
they  faw  furplices,  printed  prayers,  creeds, 
bilhops,  altars,    and  pompous   ceremonies 
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contraiy  to  that  fimplicity  which  there  is  in 
Chiifl.  The  plainnefs  of  their  own  drefs, 
the  ferioufnefs  of  their  deportment,  the  pi- 
ety of  their  converfation,  their  diflike  of  the 
inventions  of  men  in  religion,  and  their  de- 
fire  to  promote  "fcripture  purity,"  gave 
them  the  name  of  "  Puritans,"  and  from 
thefe  defcended  tlic  inhabitants  of  New- 
England. 

As  foon  as  men  began  to  think  forthem- 
felves,  it  was  certain  that  different  degrees 
of  information  would' be  productive  of  dif- 
ferent fliades  of  opinion.  In  every  quar- 
ter, numerous  denominations  arofe,  ail 
growing  indeed  out  of  one  fyftem  of  revela* 
tion,  but  diverfe  from  each  other  in  lefs  ef- 
fential  points,  or  mere  forms  of  godlinefs. 
Men,  who  do  not  think  profoundly  and  ftill 
eafily  form  attachments,  often  regard  forms 
more  than  they  do  the  effence  of  things. 
Zeal  ibon  begot  bigotry,  and  intolerance 
foon  grew  into  perfecution  in  proportion  as 
it  acquired  povv^er.  The  proteR ants  deem- 
ed  it  genuine  catholicifm  to  feparate  from 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  no  fooner  was 
tlieir  own  power  ellablifhed  than  they  deem- 
ed it  damnable  lierefy  to  feparate  iVom  the 
church  of  England.  Cruelties  were  foon 
infliaed  upon  every  clafs  of  feparatllls,  and 
difabilities  are  continued  down  to  the  pref- 
ent  day  even  in  the  moft  enlightened  nation 
in  Europe.  They  felt  a  reludance  that  oth- 
ers Ihould  exercife  that  liberty  of  confciencCj 
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which  they  wifhed  to  monopolize  to  them 
felves.  They  had  difcovered  that,  the 
ehiirch  of  Rome  was  not  infallible,  bm 
their  own  was. 

Happily,  our  national  and  ftate  conilitu-. 
tions  feciirei  as  far  as  human  writings  go, 
our  religious  liberties  with  a  magnanimous 
and  chriftian  liberality.     But  though  guard, 
ed  by  even  this   palladium,  yet  were   the 
church  allied  to  the  ftate  and  armed  with 
its  power,  thofe  who  iliould  dare  think  for 
themieives,  not  of  the  denomination  pro- 
tected by  law  and  not  of  the  fed:  of  infalli» 
bllity,  would  fcon  find  out,  whether  they 
had  the  coivrage  of  martyrs.     The  prefent 
cry  of  herefy  again  ft  the  flighteft  fliades  of 
difference  in  thofe  who  exercife  their  under- 
llandings,  not  in  cafes  which  concern  prac= 
tical   virtue,    but  merely  in  metaphyfical 
ipeculations,  and  accompanied  with  ftill  fur- 
ther menaces  of  excommunications  which 
have  become  {o  common  as  to  be  little  re- 
garded, together  with  real  difabillties  and 
with  the  whole  tremendous  difcharge  of  the 
artillery  of  flan der  from  thofe  who  would 
claim  exclufive  orthodoxy  for  themfelves, 
plainly  Ihows  what  the  weak  miift  expe6>:, 
while  the  ftanding  order  is  aggrieved   and 
St.  Peter  oiFended,  as  well  as  points  out 
v*4iat  difmterefted  benevolence  would  do,  if" 
it  could,  and  who  would  be  firft  to  fet  fire 
to  the  faggots. 
Such  u  train  of  abiife  and  perfecutlon  fol- 
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Icwed  tlie  Puritans.  The  allegation  againft 
them  v/as  the  reparation  from  the  eftablilh- 
ed  church,  on  account  of  the  forms  of  pope- 
ry which  dill  remained  in  it.  The  kind- 
led flame  began  to  confume.  The  Puri- 
tans, as  unbending  as  Mordccai,  were  for- 
ced to  abandon  their  homes  and  quit  their 
means  of  fobfiftence.  Ridicule  exercifed 
its  wit,  and  prifons  exeited  their  power  ; 
but  the  force  of  religion  dill  triumphed. 
When  their  own  country,  which  fhould  be 
the  kind  and  equal  parent  of  all,  became  a 
cruel  monfter,  deYOuring  her  own  children, 
they  were  refolved  to  leave  it  forever.  Hol- 
land began  to  grow  more  liberal  by  the  gen- 
erous fentiments,  which  extenfive  commerce 
tends  to  cherifli.  After  great  trials  and 
dangers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinfon,  in  1610, 
with  his  congregation,  removed  to  Amller- 
dam,  and  the  next  year  to  Leyden,  v,  here 
they  remained  ten  years.  This  church,  a 
lively  image  of  the  apoftolic,  enjoyed  there 
reft  and  edification.  At  one  time,  it  had 
SOO  communicants.  At  length,  the  licen- 
tious manners  of  the  Dutch  fpread  like  a 
contagion  among  the  young,  who  entered 
tlie  fervice  of  the  Dutch  army  or  navy. 
Their  niimljers  were  already  diminiflied  one 
half.  They  had  reafon  to  fear,  that  with- 
in a  few  years  their  pofterity  would  be  iden- 
tified with  ftrangers  and  tbeir  piu^r  church 
become  wholly  extin6l. 

They  refolved  to  move  to  America.     Re- 
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Ifglon  was  afll  their  motive.      Tjipv  faw 
tne  dangers  o£  temptation  v/hich   awaited 
their  youth  amidol  great  cities,  amidft  the 
Splendor  and  the  diffipation   of    Holland. 
ihe  mlds  ot  America  oiTeied  no  allure- 
nisnts  .    and  the  deftitution  of  all  things 
wouid   render  the  confolations  of  reii-ion 
riiore  acceptable,  wher^.  there  was  little^'elfr- 
to  mindter  comforts.     After  a  feries  of  del 
lays   and    difappointments,    they    reached 
Piymoiith  on  the  11th  of  November,  1620 
i  iiey  had  intended  to  enter  Hadfon's  rlv^' 
er,  but  the  pilot  had  been  hired  to   deceive 
tnem.     All  appeared  bleak  and  barren  ;  but 
It  was  bodi  too  late  and  too  dangerous  to 
put  to  fe^  again  with  a  view  of  goine  round  ^ 
the  cape.     The  cornoany  coniifted'of  101 
perfons.     They  had  efcaped  the  perils  of  the  ■ 
itia,  but  new  trials  awaited  them.      Th-^re 
was  no  hoofe  for   ilielter,  no  home  but   ;i 
xvildernefs.      Like   Adam  exiled  from  the 
happy  Eden,  «  the    world  was    all    before 
tiiem  where  to  choofe,  and  providence  their 
guide," 

They  did  not  de[p:i\T,  fince  religion  was 
both  a  guard  and  a  comforter.  No  fooner 
had  they  ftepped  upon  the  rocky  fliore  than 
they  kneeled  down  to  prefentthc  offering  of 
thanklg-iving  to  tlieir  Almighty  Father, 
who  had  preferved  them  from  the  dan^-rs 
which  were  pad,  and  was  their  hop^  in 
thofe  to  come. 

Religion  is  the   friend  of  order.      They 
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foon  formed  a  civil  compact,  and  feleded 
John  Carver  to  be  the  foil  governor  of 
New-England.  This  civil  coinpaa:  receiv- 
ed the  fignature  of  38  perfons  only. 
,  The  few  Europeans,  v/ho  had  before  this 
period  touched  on  thefe  coafts,  had  done 
little  more  than  to  irritate  and  abufe  the  na- 
tives. Six  years  before  the  landing  oi  our 
forefathers,  one  captain  Kunt,  deftitute 
alike  of  Immanity  and  juftice,  had  decoyed 
into  his  fnip  and  carried  away  into  Spain 
2't  Indians,  whom  he  fold  as  llaves.  Re- 
lentment  for  this  outrage  and  tre^hery,  as 
well  as  for  otlier  enormous  abufes,  v/as  ftill 
boiling  within  their  veins.    ^ 

Providence  had  removed  dangers,  which 
otkerwife  might  have  proved  fatal.  A  fe» 
.vere  peililence  had  raged  not  long  before 
with  great  mortality  among  the  natives. 
By  this  means,  joined  witli  wars  among 
tiiemfelves,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  had 
perifned.     Of  fome  tribes  not  one  furvived. 

This  difeafe  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  yellow  fever.  At  the  very  fpot,  where 
tiie  firft  EngiilTi  pilgrims  had  landed  at 
Plymouth,  though  formerly  it  had  been 
very  populous,  every  human  being  had  di- 
ed. Uncultivated  fields,  graves,  relidls  and 
bones  confirmed  this  account.  The  fava- 
gcs  ever  afterwards  feemed  to  perifh  before 
the  approach  of  the  chriilian  pilgrims. 

Before  the  Plymouth  colony  had  arrived 
at  New- England,  it  has  beeu  afferted^  that 
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the  natives  had  a  prophecy  prevaHing  a- 
mong  them,  that  fome  dreadful  peailence 
would  deftroy  them,  and  that  a  remote  na- 
tion from  the  eaft  would  come  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  their  country.     Even  the  terrific 
Canonicus  feems  to  have  yielded  his  faith  to 
this  prediaion.     The  natives,  however,  im- 
agined that  their  numbers  were  too  great  to 
be  deftroyed    by   any  power,  human  or  di- 
vine, according  totheufual  courfe  of  events. 
Their  cruelty  and  impiety  were  the  caufes, 
which  were  to  haften  the  extindion  of  their 
race.     Agreeably  to  the  prophecy,  the  cor- 
revive  hand  of  heaven  was  about  to  be  lift- 
ed up  to  puniflvthem  for  crimes  which  had 
been  committed  againft  the  light  of  nature. 
A  confcioufnefs,    even  in  thar  minds,    of 
meriting  fuch  divine  chaftifements   might 
have  given  either  origin  or  credit  to  fuch  a 
predidion^ 

The  company  had  landed  at  Cape  Cod, 
andhadfent  out  10  of  their  moft  refolute  men 
to  explore  the  adjacent  country.  At  night, 
they  returned,  having  feen  no  human  crea- 
ture but  their  own  party.  The  next  day 
was  the  fabbath,  on  which  they  refted.  On 
Monday,  the  men  went  afliore  to  refrefii 
themfelves,  and  the  v;omen  to  wafh,  pro- 
te<5led  by  a  guard.  On  Wednefday,  a  com- 
pany of  16  men  proceeded  to  make  farther 
difcoveries.  About  one  mile  from  fliore, 
they  faw  5  Indians,  who,  having  iirft  feen 
them,  fled.  The  party  fpent  the  night  be- 
fide  a  pond  of  frefh  water  in  Truro. 
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In  the  coiirfe  of  the  day,  they  had  found 
heaps  of  fand  ;  one  of  which  was  covered 
jwlth  old  mats,  and  an  earthen  pot  placed  at 
one  end.  In  digging,  tl^y  difcovered  bows 
and  arrows.  They  deemed  it  a  grave,  and 
■every  thing  was  replaced.  In  another  pile 
of  fand,  3  or  4  biiihels  of  corn,  or  maizes 
were  found.  Tailing  it  in  a  raw  ilate,  they 
coniidered  it  of  very  httle  vahae.  WitU 
{Gme  hedtation,  they  took  away  the  veifels 
and  a  part  of  the  corn,  for  which  they  af- 
terwards made  fall  fatisfaiflion  to  the  own- 
er. The  corn  was  placed  in  a  well  made 
bafl^et.  Afterwards  they  found  a  place  for- 
tified with  palifadoes.  One  of  the  men  was 
caught  in  a  trap  which  tlie  Indians  had  in- 
genioufly  fet  to  take  deer.  Such  corn  as 
they  could  afterwards  ftcd,  they  carried  to 
their  (lialiop,  fmce  it  was  fo  incalculably  ne- 
ceiTary  to  the  future  harve^.  They  a}{o 
faw  feveral  graves  and  tv/o  wigwams,  but 
TxO  Indian. 

Perigrine  White  was  the  Hrft  l^orn  of 
New  England,  19th  Dec.  1620  ;  and  died 
in  July,  1 70i,  aged  cS4. 

In  the  fourth  expedition,  Gth  .December, 
they  fav/  12  Indians,  who  betook  thernfelves 
to  inftant  flight.  While  the  pilgrims  were 
encamped  in  the  woods  during  the  night, 
they  became  alarmed  by  a  fufpicion  that'^he 
llndians^were  near  them,  0]i  the  next  mor- 
ning, after  their  cuftomary  fervice  of  wor- 
hip,  there  v/as  a  cry  cf  ''  Indians  1  Ir- 
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disns  !"  Horrid  yells  and  {how€i*S  of  ar- 
2'0',vs  followed.  The  report  of  guns,  how- 
evei-j  inRiiPitly  frightened  away  the  enemy. 
Tlie  arrows  were  found  pointed  with  brafs, 
deer's  horns  ar.d  the  claVs  of  eagles.  Thefe 
were  fent  to  England,  where  they  were  con- 
i^dered  as  great  ciiriofities. 

Sicknefs,  brought  on  hj  hardlhips,  want, 
expofiire  and  change  of  climate^  began  to 
prevail.  Two  or  three  of  their  nuffxher  di- 
ed in  a  day.  At  times,  there  were  not  5  a- 
hie  to  take  care  cf  the  fick.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  fpring,  46  out  of  .101  were 
4io  more. 

The  landin*^  of  our  forefathers  has  be- 
come a  memorable  era.  The  (lone,  upon 
which  they  firft  Hepped-,  is  fiill  prefervedin 
the  centre  of  Ply rr.^iith  village,  and  receives 
the  homage  of  numerous  vifitors.  Annual- 
ly, "  thefeqfl  of  pilgrims'^  is  held,  and  a  re- 
ligious difcoiirfe  pronounced,,  after  which 
the  fons  cf  the  pilgrims,  mindful  of  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  their  fathers,  partake  of  a  re- 
pair, of  which  vidims  from  the  w-oods,  iiih,. 
clams  and  groundnuts  conftitute  a  part. 

Placed  in  the  midit  of  fkvages,  exemption 
from  hoflilities  was  jiot  long  to  be  expected. 
In  circumnavigating  the  deep  bay  contigu«- 
ons  to  Cape  Cod,  the  party  from  Plymouth, 
Goniifting  of  IS  perfons,  of  w-hom  govern- 
or Carver  was  one,  difcovered,  on  the  mor- 
ning of  the  23d  December,  a  large  body  cf 
Indiums.      They  were  bufy  in  cutting  up  a. 
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nfh  refem bling  a  grampus.  The  Englifh  no 
fooner  approached  the  fhore  than  with  a  hor- 
rid yell  the  Indians  left  all  and  fled.  The 
foniier  feafted  themfelves  with  it,  and  found 
it  excellent  food.  Continuing  there  during 
the  ^night,  they  were  fuddenly  attacked. 
Their  guns  aifo  had  been  left  in  their  boat 
at  fome  diftance.  To  retreat  fuddenly 
would  betray  fear,  and  encourage  the  fava- 
ges.  In  this  extremity,  they  difpatched 
two  or  three  of  their  men  for  their  arms, 
when  In  a  clofe  body  and  with  a  moderate 
march,  they  retreated  to  their  boat.  The 
Indians  feeing  this  aiTumed  new  confidence, 
and  being  about  to  make  an  attack  upon 
them  in  the  rear  with  ftones,  clubs,  hatch= 
ets  and  whatever  their  fury  could  minifter, 
the  Englifh  were  compelled  to  oppofe  force 
by  force.  They  fired,  and  about  four  of 
the  ravages  fell.  The  enemy  halted,  vlew=^ 
ed  their  bleeding  brethren,  and  with  a  tre- 
mendous yell  fled  in  a  moment.  This  v/as 
the  firft  engagement,  a  prelude  of  what  was 
to  follow,  during  fome  centuries. . 
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Y'he  Indians  formidable.  Flrjl  fettlers  defence^ 
lefs.  Treaty  iviih  Majfafo'ih  Narraganfet 
nvar.  Peace  made  with  feveral  tribes.  Po- 
cahontas.  Ma f acre  in  Virginia.  Plymouth 
fortified.  Indian  confpiracy  defeated.  Colo- 
ny increafcd.  New  England  peopled  by  per- 
Jecution.  Another  confpiracy  defeated.  Capt, 
Standfh.     No  general  luarso 

A  O  the  early  fettlers  in  New-Eng- 
land the  wars  with  the  lavages  were  of  ail 
events  the  moR  dreadful  and  alarming. 
Not  only  were  the  hearts  of  women  and 
children  affrighted,  but  alfo  the  minds  of 
men  the  moll,  courageous  were  appalled. 
The  rumors  of  wars  took  away  all  thoughts 
both  of  fafety  and  comfort.  The  art  and 
fecrecy  with  which  their  attacks  were  made, 
and  the  nev7  fpecies  of  barbarity  with  which 
they  were  waged,  were  enough  to  render 
the  favages  the  mod  formidable  foes.  The 
lirft  planters,  few  in  number,  and  ignorant 
alike  both  of  the  refidence  and  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  barbarians,  were  always  in  fear, 
always  in  alarm,  fuffering  many  prefent 
evils,  but  apprehending  ft  ill  worfe  to  come. 
By  day,  while  their  bodies  were  wafted  by 
the  preifiires  of  want,  iickjaefs  and  laborj  in 
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order  to  procure  a  fcanty  fubfiilence,  their 
minds  were  tortured  with  the  dread  of  fud-- 
den  aflciults,  or  fatal  ambufh.  By-  night, 
the  fame  frightful  images  lingered  in  their 
fancies,  when  the  fenfes  were  fealed  in  fleep, 
and  reafon  could  not  regulate  the  difturbed 
vifions  of  mindS},  which  brooded  over  the 
ideas  of  the  tomahawk  and  fcaiping  knife, 
of  houfes  fet  in  flames  and  near  conne(5lions 
maffacred,  of  midnight  filence  and  fleep 
waked  by  the  found  of  the  v/ar  whoop,  and 
the  dreadful  picture  of  returnlefs  captivity. 
The  little  colony  of  Plymouth  did  not  a.p- 
pear  to  pOiTefs  the  means  of  defence.  They 
had  not  croifed  the  Atlantic  with  any  idea 
of  forcing  their  way  by  conqueil  and  the 
fword.  In  numbers,  they  were  but  a  fam- 
ily ;  and  the  peftilence  had  deiliroyed  near= 
ly  one  half  even  of  tkem  ;  while,  wafted 
by  the  pale  difeafes,  the  reft  had  fcarcely 
the  fhapes  of  men.  At  one  period,  there 
were  not  live  perfous  with  ftrength  and 
health  fufEcient  to  make  defence.  Ey  acts 
©f  juflice  and  kindnefs  alone  they  ever  had 
expedled  to  make  tlieir  way  in  the  new 
Vv^orld.  The  Indians,  on  the  contrary,  were 
numerous  ;  and  the  bare  idea  of  being  ig- 
norant of  their  numbers  rendered  them  for- 
midable. .  Difeafe  had  indeed  carried  off 
vaft  multitudes  of  them  to  the  grave  ;  but 
ftiU  they  fv/armed  in  the  wildernefs.  They 
filled  the  countries  from  the  iltlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Oceans ;  and  hundreds  of  thoufands 
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were  to  be  feen  from  the  regions  of  xlie 
lakes  of  the  north  to  ihe  feas  of  the  fouth. 
Had  they  known  either  their  own  phyfical 
flrength,  or  linal  dairgers  from  die  Europe, 
ans,  they  might  have  fwailowed  them  up 
in  a  moment.  But  the  arm  of  the  Al- 
mighty feemed  to  oifer'the  chriftian  piU 
grims  a  fure  prote^lion  ;  and,  driving  out 
the  heathen  btfore  them,  prepared  the  waf 
for  the  people  of  God. 

Peace  with  the  natives,  if  kind  treatment 
and  juiHce  coiiid  etfed  it,  was  an  important 
obje^:  With  this  little  colony.  But  the  na« 
lives  feemed  averfe  froa:  all  intercourfe,  till 
the  IGth  of  March,.  162!,  when  a  fturdy* 
Indian  was  feen  ftalking  into  the  midil  of 
the  fettlement  at  Plymouth.  He  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  iifhermen  at  Monhigan, 
and  could  fpeak  broken  Englifh.  His  name 
was  Sam,ofet»  After  having  given  ufeful 
information,  he  was  difnii&^d  with  feveral 
prefents  He  gave  an  account  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  their  numbers,  and  of  the  pef^ 
tilence,  of  v/Iiich  four  years  before  evtiy 
man,  woman  and  child  had  died  In  the 
place  where  they  then  were.  Six  days  after 
this,  he  returned  v»'ith  one  Squanto,  whom 
Hunt  had  fold  as  a  Dave  into  Spain,  and 
who  had  thus  efcaped  the  mortality  of  his 
tribe.  Maflafoit  foon  appeared  on  a  hill 
with  60  men.  This  m^an  was  the  grand  fa- 
chem  of  a  -vvide  dominion.  After  taking 
proper   meafures  ©f  feciirity  aj}.d  making 
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prefents  of  a  fev/  knives  and  trinkets,  the/ 
were  prefejited  to  governor  Carver.  A 
frreen  rug  -dnd  a  fev/  Gulliioris  were  Iprcaa 
for  the  company  to  fit  on.  ^«  yl  fot  of.JIrojtg 
ivafer''  was  gii'en  the  Indian  king,^  "  'vjIog 
crank  a  great  draught-,  that  made  htm  Jweat  aL 
the  while  after:'  Viduals,  bifcuit  and  but- 
ter were  let  before  them.  The  refult  of 
this  interviev/  was  a  treaty  of  friendfaip. 
Both  fides  agreed,  to  avoid  Injuries,  to  pnn- 
ilh  oirenders,  to  rettore  fioien  property  anci 
to  aid  in  all  wars  which  were  julliiiablc. 
MaiTafoit  and  his  fnccelfors  obierved  this 
treaty  for  50  years,  and  it  v/as  of  great  icr- 
vice  to  the  Plymouth  colony.  Squanto  pre- 
ferred to  continue  with  the  colony,  ^nd: 
taught  thera  how  to  plant  corn,  and  where 
to  take  fiili.  ^  1". 

This  treaty  was  difpleafing  to  the  other" 
Indian  nations.  The  Narraganfets  declar- 
ed war  on  Malfafoit.  Much  blood  flowed 
among  the  natives  ;  but  the  l^iymouth  com- 
pany having  joined  their  faithful  aHy,  their 
tire  arms  foon  decided  the  conteR.  Canon- 
icus,  the  terrilic  Hicliem  of  the  Narragan- 
fets, filled  v/ith  diftnay,  foon  fought  fifety 
in  a  peace. 

Through  the  influence  of  MaiTafoit,  a 
large  nurnberof  other fachems  in  the  vicia- 
i ty*"becanie  friendly  to  -the  Englifh  fetdcrs. 
The  iilands  in  Maiiachr.fett^  Bay  had  for- 
merly been  cleared  of  their  v/ood  and  been 
ffiJod  wi.-h  a  freut  POpnl.iUG-n  ;   ^:^l  war% 
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and  (till  more  a  late  dreadful  pefiilence,  had 
rendered  them  entirely  defolate.  For  a 
time,  therefore,  the  natives  feemed  well 
pleafed  with  their  new  neighbors.  In  their 
eliimation,  the  fhialleft  prefents  of  Europe- 
an manufa^-^ures,  fuch  as  beads,  knives,  nails 
and  ornaments  were  of  great  value.  On  re- 
ceiving thefe,  they  fung,  they  danced,  they 
could  not  contain  their  joy,  they  were  a- 
vnong  the  happieft  beings  in  exiftence. 

This  fcene  v/as  too  pleafmg  to  la  ft  long. 
The  fouthern  regions  had  been  already  dif» 
treifed  by  the  ravages  cf  war  and  the  v/ork 
t)f  death.  The  natives,  however,  in  the 
fouth  had  their  fucceffive  periods  of  friend- 
ihip  and  hoflilily. 

One  of  the  moft  memorable  inftances  of 
friendly  difpofitions  towards  the  Englifh  is 
that  of  the  amiable  Pocahontas.  Her  fa- 
ther, Powhatan,  was  tlie  moft  powerful 
king  in  that  country.  Capt.  Smith,  who 
had  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  moft 
fiiccefsfui  warriors  againft  him,  had  by  mif- 
iortune  nillen  into  his  power.  He  was  by 
order  of  Powhatan  about  to  be  led  to  death. 
He  was  doomed  to  lay  his  head  upon  a 
ilone  and  to  have  his  brains  heat  out  with  a 
clubo  Kis  head  was  bowed  down  to  receive 
the  fatal  blow,  when  Pocahontas,  the  king's 
beloved  daughter,  nov/  only  1 3  years  cf  age, 
rufhed  between  him  and  the  executionerj 
folded  his  head  in  her  arms,  and,  laying 
hsT  Gv/n  upon  it,  faved  his  life.     After  this^ 
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in  1612,  flie  was  feized  by  an  Englifli  cap- 
tain, by  the  name  of  Argal,  and  carried 
into  Jameftown.  During  her  refidenctv. 
there,  fhe  was  married  to  Mr.  Rolfe,  an 
Englilhman,  on  whofe  heart  flie  had  made 
a  deep  irnpreffion.  Some  of  the  mofl:  dif- 
tinguifiied  famihes  in  Virginia  are  the  fruits 
of  this  marriage,  at  the«.fame  time,  it  was 
the  means  of  reconciling  Powhatan  to  the 
Engh'fli. 

After  the  -death  of  this  fachem,  his  fuc- 
cefTors  formed  a  confpiracy  to  maflacre  all 
the  white  people  in  one  day.     The  plot  was 
managed  v^^ith  peculiar  fecrecy  and  addrefs. 
With  every  appearance  of  friendlhip,  347 
perfons  were  killed  in  one  hour,  and  almoil 
at  the  fame  inftant  of  time.     A  difcovery,  | 
by  a  friendly  Indian,  who  had  -not  a  heart*" 
to  butcher  his  mafter,  by  whom  he  had  beefi^ 
treated  as  a  ion,  prevented  more  extenfive?^ 
maifacres. 

The  news  of  this  maflacre  in  Virginia 
created  great  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple at  Plymouth.  This  alarm  was  increaf- 
ed  by  the  warlike  attitude  of  the  Narragan- 
fet  Indians.  Their  grand  fachem,  Canoni- 
cus,  had  fent  to  the  colony  a  fignificant  em- 
blem of  war,  '*  a  bundle  of  arrows  bound 
up  with  the  ilvin  of  a  ferpent."  The  gov- 
ernor did  not  hefitate  to  return  the  fiiin  fill- 
ed with  powder  and  balls.  This  difplay  o£» 
fpiiit  faved  the  colony  from  a  prefent  war. 
The  m.afTacre  and  the  mellage^  howeverj 
B  2 
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were  fufiicient  to  fhow  the  neceiiity  of  £ot^ 
tlfications.  Theugh  enfeebled  by  famine, 
they  fiirrounded  the  town  with  a  ftockade 
■and  four  iiankers  $  and,  dividing  the  com- 
pany  into  four  fqiiadroiiSj  they  were  oh 
guard  by  rotation  by  day  and  by  night. 

A  confpiracy,  however,  had  adualiy  been 
formed.  During  the  ficknefs  of  MalTafoit!, 
a  difclofure  had  been  made  of  it.  John 
Hampden,  afterwards  the  diftinguiiKed  op- 
pofer  of  the  arbitrary  demands  of  king 
Charles,  was  fent  with  prefents  and  cordials 
Cor  his  relief.  In  return  for  the  cure  the 
medicine  efiefled,  and  for  the  kindnefs 
feown,  this  Indian  chief  gave  information 
of  a  confpiracy  formed  for  the  total  extir- 
pation of  all  the  Engliih.  Capt.  Standiih 
carried  into  execution  the  plans  of  tlie  gov- 
ernor, which  once  more  faved  the  colony. 

Squanto  himfelf,  although  at  heart  friend- - 
ly  to  the  Engliih,  had  afted  an  improper 
part.  To  increafe  his  popularity  with  his 
red  brethren  and  to  procure  prefents  from 
them,  he  had  often  fent  word  to  them,  tliat 
the  white  people  were  about  to  go  and  def'^ 
troy  tliem,  but  that  he  would  ufe  his  infiu- 
ence  to  prevent  it.  In  order  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  EnglKli  Hkewife,  he  had 
told  the  Indians,  that  the  former  kept  the 
plague  buried  in  a  cellar,  v/hich  they  could 
-fend  out,  when  they  pleafed,  to  deilroy 
their  enemies. 

In  1621-,  a  bull  and  3  heifers  were  the 
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>arlt  cattle  brought  into  the  colony.  The  in- 
.  habitants  alio  were  increafed  by  new  adven- 
t\*rers.  The  "whole  number  of  fouls  in  the 
plantation  in  the  year  1629,  did  not,  how- 
ever, eKceed  SCO.  About  this  tinie,  the 
puritans  in  England  began  to  be  perfecuted 
with  new  virulence.  Thefe  puritans  now 
confiiled  of  oppofers  to  defpotic  monarchy 
as  well  as  of  diffenters  from  the  eftablilhed 
religion.  This  perfecution  kindled  into  a 
flame,  v/hich  confumed  thoufands  in  Eng« 
land,  and  drove  others  to  fettle  in  New  Eng- 
land and  in  other  parts  of  America.  The 
far  famed  Oliver  Cromwell  himfelf  was  oa 
the  point  of  embarking  for  America.  A- 
larmed  at  the  rapid  emigration  from  the 
mother  country,  an  order  of  government 
fufpended  the  departure  of  ftill  more.  "la. 
the  fpring  of  1630,  1500  perfons  had  come 
over  to  fettle  at  Salem  and  Charleftown,  i»fc 
MafTachufetts.  Some  of  thefe  had  come 
from  noble  families,  "  from  a  paradife  of 
plenty  and pledfure  into  a  'Wtklernefs  of  ivanis.** 
Another  conspiracy  of  the  Indians  as  far  as 
Narraganfet  was  now  difccvered  by  Joha 
Sagamore,  a  friendly  Indian. 

Among  thofe  highly  diftinguifhed  at  tins 
time  for  courage,  acJiivity  and  adts  of  herO" 
ifm,  Capt.  Miles  Standifti  was  the  mod  cel- 
ebrated. Being  a  man  of  little  {laturc, 
Peckfuot,  an  Indian  chief  of  a  hoftile  dif- 
pofition  and  of  great  flrength,  fize  and 
courage,  iiad  ufed  feveral  threats  and  was 
r£?dy   to   proceed   from   words  to  blows. 
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Wittawamet  and  another  Indian,  fons  of 
war,  adually  whetted  their  knives  before 
him,  boafting  of  tliem  that  they  had  already 
killed  both  Englifli  and  French.  Wittawa- 
met faid  of  his,  "  hy  and  hy^  it  Jhoidd  fee 
mnd  eat,  hut  not  fpeak.^^  The  next  day,  there 
being  about  an  equal  number  of  Indians 
and  Englifh  in  a  room  together,  Capt. 
Standilh  fatiened  the  door,  feized  Peckfnot, 
took  his  knife  from  him,  a.nd  plunged  it  in- 
to his  body,  ^Thile  the  rell  killed  Wittawa- 
met, and  hanged  a  young  Indian.  In  this 
ilruggle,  there  was  no  noife,  but  what  the 
work  of  death  made  unavoidable.  The  In- 
dians received  an  incredible  number  of 
wounds,  and  did  not  ceafe  to .  flruggle  but 
with  the  extindion  of  life  itfelf. 

At  another  time,  an  Indian  w^as  about  to 
take  bis  life,  while  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of 
water  given  him  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  Capt. 
Standilh  perceiving  his  defign,  drav/ing  fud- 
denly  his  fvvord,  cut  oft  his  head  with  one 
flroke.  Numerous  were  the  a6ts  of  hero- 
sfm  he  performed,  fo  that  he  has  been  flyl- 
ed  by  a  latd  v/riter,  *'  the  Wajljington  of  the. 
New  Plymouth  Company^ 

At  this  early  period,  there  were  no  bloody 
Dr  general  wars.  Confpiracies  indeed  were 
Dften  formed,  but,  being  timely  and  re- 
-oiarkably  difcoveredj  maffacres  were  pre- 
sented. But  although  little  blood  ilov/ed, 
lill  a  fphit  of  holliiity  was  indulged  in  fe- 
rret, ready  to  break  out  into  open  ads,  when 
he  hope  of  i^jccefs  ihould  oiTcr. 
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.     CHAPTEE  IV. 

Conn:&'icut  fettled.  Conjtitution  adopted.  Rs^, 
Mr.  Hooker.  Indian  tribes.  Pequots.  Thclr 
depredations  and  ma^'acres.  Troops  raiftd. 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinfon.  Eloquent  fpeecb  cf 
a  ■  mhnjier  at  Hartford  to  the  fcldkrs.  In^ 
dian  -mode  of  torture.  Narraganfts  join  the 
Engij/Jj.  Battle  lu'ith  the  Pc-uotu  Its  re- 
fdts. 

J_  HE  Engliili  eolony,  greatly  in- 
creafed  in  courage  and  wealth,  and  itUl 
more  in  numbers,  now  beg&n  to  think. oi 
more  diilant  fettlements.  As  early  as  loS^, 
Connedicut  had  begun  to^  be  fettled.  lu 
1635,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Hooker,  inferior  to 
none  of  the  clergy  except  the  Rev.  Mr.. 
Cotton  of  Bofton,  with  a  part  of  his  con- 
gregation, 100  in  number,  removed  from 
Newtown  near  Bodon,  and  fettled  in  Hart- 
ford, on  Connefiicut  river.  Mrs.  Hooker 
v/as  carried  in  a  litter.  They  drove  with 
them  160  head  of  cattle,  Vhich  moilly  per- 
iilied  for  want  of  fodder  during  the  next 
winter.  They  were  14  days  on  the  joui- 
ney  through  the  v>-ildernefs,  a  diftance  oi 
nearly  100  miles,  which  is  now  palled  by 
the  ftage  in  a  day.  .  The  river  they  found 
frozen  over  by  the  ISih  of  Noveir.ber.     Ji4 
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siddition  to  the  lofs  of  cattle  to  tlie  amount 
of  8000  dollars  in  value,  during  the  hvii 
winter,  the  people  themfelves  fuffered  great- 
ly by  famine.  Not  long  after,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport  fettled  at  New-Haven.  The 
fird  public  worfbip  attended  u'as  on  IBlh  of 
April,  1G38,  beneath  a  large  oak,  v/hen 
P.ev.  Mr.  Davenport  preached  on  ^^  the  temp" 
fat'ions  of  the  iv'ildernefs.^^ 

One  of  the  Indian  tribes,  of  v/hich  Wali- 
quimtcut  was  grand  fachem>  had  invited  the 
Englifh  to  go  there,  influenced  by  the  ex- 
pe»5tation  that  they  would  afford  him  aid  ift. 
defending  himfelf  againft  the  neighboring 
tribes,  with  whom  he  had  not  the  heft  un» 
derftanding.  In.  addition  to  this,  the  Eng- 
!ifli  had  made  a  piirchafe  as  well  of  the  In- 
dians, as  of  the  proprietors  in  England. 
rhe  Dutch  at  Manhadoes,  the  ancient  name 
of  New-York,  had  claimed  the  lands  as  fcjr 
JLS  to  Connediciit  river,  but  cliofe  to  relin- 
qiiilli  their  fuppofed  rights  rather  than  to  de» 
fend  tliem  by  force,  as  the  Dutch,  inferior 
in  numbv^rs,  were  not  equal  to  a  v/ar  widi 
the  Englifh. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  little  colo- 
ny had  no  fooner  arrived  at  Kartford'  than 
they  proceeded  to  form  a  civil  compact,  al- 
though they  ftill  confidered  themfelves  un« 
der  the  jurifdidlion  of  Ma/racluifetts.  This 
conftitiuion,  in  its  mod  eflential  points,  ftill 
continues  to  be  that  of  Connefticut.  Though 
founded   on  principles   of  perfe^fl   natural 
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equality  and  is  highly  democratic,  it  ftill 
remains  the  pride  and  boail  of  that  feftion 
of  the  country,  which  has  fo  often  been  ftyl-  • 
ed,  "  the  land  of  Jieady  habits,'^  Other  ftates 
have  amended  or  entirely  changed  their 
original  conilltuiions  ;  but  that  ftate  ieem& 
to  have  a<51ed  on  the  principle,  that  *'  what' 
ever  is  bejl  aclmn'ijlercd  is  hejt.''^  That  has  ad- 
hered to  its  old  form  of  government  through 
ages  remarkable  alike  for  making  and  break- 
ing conftitutlons. 

Connedicut  had  been  fettled  by  feveral  of 
the  moil  warlike  and  numerous  tribes  ever 
known  in  New  England.  Of  thefe  the  Pe- 
quots,  the  Mohegans  and  the  Podunks  were 
the  moil  adlive  and  powerful.  New  Lon*. 
don,  v^^hofe  ancient  name  was  Pequot,  was 
the  feat  of  dominion,  and  gave  name  to 
rhe  tribe,  of  which  Sadacus  was  grand  fa- 
chem.  This  monarch  had  extended  his 
conquefts  from  a  part  of  Narraganfet  as  far 
as  to  Connecticut  river,  including  the  fov-- 
ereignty  of  all  Long  Ifland.  On  the  arri- 
val of  the  Englifh,  he  made  a  treaty  which 
be  never  regarded,  and  ceded  lands  which 
he  foon  claimed  again  as  his  own.  Tha 
Mohcgan  poiieired  all  Windham  county  and 
a  part  of  the  two  contiguous,  the  faclieni 
of  which  was  Uncus,  diillnguiflied  by  his 
fidelity  and  friendfhip  for  the  Englilh.  The 
Podunks  had  their  feat  of  refidence  at  EaPci 
Hartford,  whoie  chieftain  was  Tatanirnooy. 
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The  fmaller  tribes  were  fcattered  through 
the  whole  territory  of  that  Pcate. 

The  Englifh  increafed  with  great  rapidU 
ty.  Acceffions  to  them  were  made  from 
the  eadern  colonies  and  ftill  more  from  ad- 
venturers from  Europe.  Invited  by  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  the  general  preva- 
lence of  healtii  and  the  richnefs  of  the  foil, 
Tery  many  of  the  befl:  towns  in  Connetfticut 
^vere  ah-eady  fettled  by  the  white  people. 
The  Indians  beheld  their  progrefs  with  a 
iealous  eye.  They  fav/  their  pmver,  and 
.'were  fenfible  of  their  fuperior  ilvill.  They 
rjQrceived  no  means,  which  could  fix  effedu- 
il  mounds  to  the  overwhelming  torrent. 
Every  day  increafed  the  numbers  of  the  new 
.  cttlsrs,  whofe  firength  M^as  already  to  be 
..eared.  Should  things  long  proceed  in  this 
riain,  they  plainly  perceived  there  would  be 
iO  room  for  thorn.  Nor  could  they  retire 
back  into  the  wildernefs,  without  trefpaffing 
on  the  lands  of  other  tribes.  The  idea  too 
of  leaving  the  lands  where  the  bones  of 
their  anceftors  refted,  and  which  they  them- 
lelves  had  fo  long  planted,  v/as  to  them  ut- 
terly infoppor  table. 

The  Pequots  £iw  their  dangers  ;  and, 
long  habituated  to  conquefts,  they  polfeiTed 
com  age  to  make  rehftance  to  encroach- 
ments, of  which  they  faw  no  end.  But 
knovving  they  had  a  new  foe,  more  power- 
ful than  any  former  one,  with  whom  they 
had  now  to  contend,  they  were  defirous  to 
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Srengthen  their  caufe  by  a  confederacy  with 
other  tribes.  They  applied  to  the  Narra- 
ganfets,  offering  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
them.  They  uTed  arguments  to  fnow,  that 
their  common  dangers  ought  now  to  make 
them  common  friends  ;  that,  although  here- 
tofore they  had  contended  with  each  other 
for  extent  of  territory  and  power,  now  they 
had  to  contend  for  exiftence  ;  that  their  uni- 
ted efforts  would  foon  drive  the  enemy  frOm 
their  invaded  territories  ;  that  tliofe  who 
fliould  be  the  laff  to  fight  would  only,  in- 
ffead  of  efcaping,  be  !lie  laft  to  be  dedroy-  ^ 
ed  ;  and  that  conftant  encroachments  left 
them  no  poffible  fafety  but  in  their  courage 
and  in  their  arms.  This  policy,  however 
good,  was  not  eafily  to  fucceed.  The  Nar- 
raganfet  ttibe,  inftead  of  yielding  to  the 
force  of  thefe  arguments,  even  v;ent  fo  far 
as  to  inform  the  white  people  of  the  plot. 
Their  farmer  hoftilities  witlt  their  red  breth- 
ren had  created  fuch  an  incurable  dillike  as 
was  never  to  be  erafed  from  their  revenge- 
ful breads  as  long  as  traces  of  them  were 
left  in  their  memories. 

Unable  to  procure  aid  from  thofe,  whom 
they  had  formerly  treated  as  enemies,  they 
wcTQ  refolved  to  take  counfel  from  courage 
only.  Their  hearts  were  undaunted,  their 
minds  adive,  their  fentiments  full  of  inde- 
pendence, alike  unufed  to  fear  and  defeat. 
To  war  they  were  prompt  ;  and  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plans  alv/ays  followed  the  de- 
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cifions  of  their  councils.  They  had  few 
arms  to  get  in  readinefs  ;  and  the  raomenfc 
of  determination  was  that  of  prepiiratioa 
for  war. 

Their  arms  and  mode  of  fighting  did  not 
qualify  them  to  meet  Europeans  in  any  kind 
of  regular  pitched  battle.  It  v/as  a  much 
deeper  policy  in  them  to  take  off  their  ene» 
mi.es  in  detail,  to  deftroy  their  cattle,  to 
terrify  every  clafs  of  people,  and  by  fear^ 
force  and  dovaftation,  to  drive  them  from 
their  neighborhood,  while  they  were  few 
and  feeble.  They  wiilied  to  deftroy  Hercu- 
les in  his  cradle,  before  he  attained  the  age 
and  the  ftrength  of  a  giant.  From  a  bark 
failing  down  the  river,  they  killed  one  man 
and  took  another,  whom,  after  having  cut 
off  his  feet  and  his  hands,  they  tortured  to 
.death.  Near  Weathersfield,  they  killed  (i 
men,  killed  3  women,  and  took  2  maids 
captive,  bcfides  killing  a horfe  and  20  cows.. 
Year  after  year,  numbers  were  deftroyed  in 
forms  (hocking  to  humanity.  At  length, 
the  maffacre  of  captains  Stone  and  Norton 
with  6  men,  induced  the  Englifh  ierioufly 
to  demand  fatisfaction.  This  being  refufed, 
90  men  were  fent  to  chaftife  the  offenders 
under  the  command  of  captains  Endicott, 
Underhill  and  Turner.  They  no  fooner  ap- 
proached them  than  40  Indians  difcharged 
their  arrows  and  fled  with  precipitation. 
Little  more  was  done  than  killing  a  few  In^ 
dians^v  bur::i:i^  fsyeral  wi?vvamsj   deftroy- 
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big   feTeral   hundred   acres   of   corn,   and 
breaking  inta  pieces  their  canoes. 

The  depredation  and  ir.aiTacres  continn- 
ing  with  unabated  crueltjr,  the  Pequots  grew 
daily  more  infolent  and  outrageous.  They 
began  to  confider  the  Englifii  as  deftitute  of 
fpirit,  fince  they  could  fuffer  fo  long  the  in- 
dignities  and  the  injuries  ottered  them. 
Tilings  had  now  become  fuch,  that  na 
choice  waff  kft  but  tliat  of  war.  Three  lit- 
tle armies  were  raifed  for  this  purpofe. 
The  MaiTachufetts  and  Plymouth  colonies 
fent  200  men,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Wiihon  ss 
chaplain,  ^^  to  fonnd  the  fdver  trumpet  of  the 
^ofpel  before  them.'*  Rhode  Ifland,  not  be- 
ing deemed  fuificiently  orthodox  on  tenets 
much  agitated  in  thofe  days,  was  not  ufual- 
ly  invited  to  join  the  holy  bands  in  the 
wars  againtl  the  favages.  Conne<5i:icut  ralf- 
ed  her  quota  of  ]  90  men^  placed  under  th« 
condudt  of  Capt.  Mafon.  About  60  Mo- 
hegans  and  200  Narraganfets  were  permit* 
ted  without  any  religious  fcruples  to  join  on 
the  way  in  thefe  holy  crufades.  The  troops 
from  Ma/Tachufetts  did  not  arrive  in  feafon 
for  the  main  adllon,  having  been  detained 
Of  difputes  and  decifions  concerning  the 
:ovenant  of  grace  and  of  works,  a  contro- 
7erfy  introduced  by  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Anne  Hutchinfon,  a  zealous  antuiomian  of 
Boflon,  whb  was  baniihed  for  her  opinions' 
^7  the  meek  and  benevolent  chriftians  and 
ilergy  of  that  colony,  and  fent  liear  New. 
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Haven  among  the  Indians,  who  foon  inur» 
tiered  both  her  and  her  numerous  family. 
Few  as  the  Connecticut  troops  were,  whea 
they  arrived  at  the  place  of  adion,  fome, 
not  being  confidered  by  all  quite  orthodox 
on  a  few  points  in  theology,  were  difmifTed. 
They  imagined  that  the  bieffing  of  God 
would  not  follow  their  arms,  while  tliere 
was  one  heretical  Achan  in  the  canip  to 
trouble  the  hofts  of  IfraeL  Reduced  to  90, 
v/ho  though  few  were  found  to  be  found  in 
the  ordeal  of  orthodoxy,  they  were  refolv- 
ed,  however,  to  proceed,  without  delay. 

Before  fetting  out  on  the  expedition,  one 
of  the  rninifters  of  Hartford,  by  way  of, 
confecration,  made  to  the  Conne(5ticut  troops 
the  following  fpeech. 

"  Fellow  foldiers,  contrymen  and  corn-, 
panions  !  you  are  this  day  affembledby  the 
inevitable  providence  of  God.  You  are  not 
co!le<5led  by  wild  fancy,  nor  ferocious  paf- 
fions.  It  is  not  a  tumultuous  aifembly 
whofe  actions  are  abortive,  or,  if  fuccefsful, 
produce  only  theft,  rapine,  rape  and  mur* 
der,  crimes  inconfiftent  with  nature's  light, 
jnconfiftent  with  a  foldier's  valor.  You,  ray 
dear  hearts  !  were  feleded  from  your  neigh- 
bors by  the  godly  fathei^  of  the  land,  for 
your  knov/n  courage  to  execute  fuch  a  work. 
Your  caufe  is  thtj  caufe  of  heaven  ;  the  en=t 
cmy  has  blafphemed  your  God,  and  (lain 
his  fervants  ;  you  are  only  the  niiniikrs  of 
his  juftice.     I  do  not  preteud"that  your  ea^ 
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•emies  are  carelefs  and  indifferent.  No,  their 
hatred  is  inflained  ;  they  third  for  blood  ; 
they  would  devour  you  and  all  the  people  of 
God.  But,  my  brave  foldlers  !  their  guik 
has  reached  the  clouds  ;  they  are  ripe  for 
deftruclion  ;  their  cruelties  are  notorious, 
and  cruelty  and  cowardice  are  always  unit* 
ed.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
■your  certain  and  complete  vidory,  but  their 
nimble  feet,  their  impenetrable  fwamps  and 
woods.  From  thefe  your  fmall  numbers 
will  entice  them,  or  your  courage  drive 
them. 

"  1  now  put  the  queftion,  who  would  not 
fight  in  fuch  a  caufe,  fight  with  undaunted 
>boldnefs  ?  Do  you  wifh  for  more  encourage- 
ment  ?  More  I  give  you  !  Riches  waken  the 
foldier's  fword  ;  and  though  you  will  not 
obtain  filver  and  gold  on  the  field  of  victo- 
rYj  you  will  fecure  what  is  infinitely  more 
precious.  You  v\^ill  fecure  the  liberties,  the 
privileges,  the  lives  of  ChriiVs  church  in 
the-^  w^orld.  You  will  procure  fafety  for 
your  affedionate  wives,  fafety  for  your 
"  harmlefs,  prattling,  fmiling  babes."  You 
will  fecure  all  the  ble^ngs  of  goodnefs  and 
mercy  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  God  in  the 
ordinances  of  religion.  Diflinguilhed  was 
the  honor  conferred  on  David  in  |iis  deilroy- 
ing  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  ;  this  honor, 
O  ye  courageous  foldiers  of  God-!  is  now 
prepared  for  you.  You  will  nov/  execute 
his  vengeance   on  the  heathen  5  you  will 
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bind  tlielr  kings  in  chains  and  their  sobiss 
in  fetters  of  iron. 

"  But  perhaps  fome  one  may  fear  that  2. 
fatal  arrow  will  deprive  him  of  this  high 
honor.  Let  every  faithful  foldier  of  Jefus 
Chrifl  be  ailured,  that  if  any  fervant  be  ta- 
ken av^ray,  it  is  merely  becaufe  the  honors  of 
this- -world  are  too  nari'ow  for  his  reward  ; 
an  everlafting  crown  is  fet  upon  his  head, 
becaufe  the  rewards  of.  this  world  are  infaf» 
iicient.  March  then  widi  chriftian  courage, 
in  the  ftrength  of  tlie  Lord  ;  march  with 
faith  in  his  divine  promifes,  and  foon  (hall 
they  fall  like  leaves  of  the  forell  under  yoiir 
feet." 

The  Conne<5licut  troops  had  not  proceed- 
ed far,  before  they  captivated  18  Fequots, 
and  killed  22.  The  Englillfi  making  no  ob- 
je^lonsj  Uncus  and  his  warriors  executed 
one  notorious  offender  among  their  prifon- 
ers  in  their  own  peculiar  way.  Tied  to  a 
flake,  a  fire  was  kindled  near  him,  till  his 
ikin  was  parched.  The  Mbhegans  then  tore 
him  limb  from  limb.  Cutting  his  fielh  int© 
fmall  pieces,  they  handed  them  round,  each 
eating  a  bit,  fmgtng  and  dancing  round  the 
fire,  till  they  concluded  with  throwing  the 
relicls  into  the  flames. 

While  paffing  through  the  country  of  the 
Narraganfets,  warriors  to  the  amount  of 
500  joiiied  the  Engliih,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Miantinomi,  their  grand,  fa  cherry 
Learning  that  they  were  to  be  marched  av- 
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gainft  the  terrific  SafTacus  and  the  Pequots 
in  their  forts,  their  courage  failed  them  5 
they  even  fhowed  a  difpofition  to  return 
kome,  although  they  had  at  firft  manifell- 
ed  great  fpirits,  and,  while  brandifhing  their 
knives,  boafted  what  vaft  multitudes  they 
would  kill,  and  they  were  impatient  for  tlie 
battle.  Wequafh,  a  Pequot  fachem,  who 
offended  had  revolted  from  SafTacus,  was  a, 
faithful  guide  to  the  Englilh  againfl  his  own 
countrymen.  The  enemy  had  retired  to 
two  forts  for  fecurity.  Fatigued  by  the 
march  of  a  very  warm  day,  they  were  un- 
E,ble  to  reach  in  feafon  the  one  they  had  in- 
tended to  attack  firft. 

Becaufe  it  was  nearer  at  hand,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Myftick  f^rt.  In  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  May,  1637,  they  encamped  in 
Groton,  between  two  rocks.  They  were 
now  fo  near  the  enemy,  that  the  advanced 
centinels  could  diflindly  hear  the  favages 
finging  and  dancing^  within  their  fort  with 
great  merriment.  Their  mirth  and  fecuri= 
ty  were  owing  to  a  belief  that  the  Englifh 
had  retired,  as  they  had  the  day  before  feen 
feveral  vefTels  pafs.  Wequafh,  th,eir  guide 
and  fpy,  had  difcovered  that  all  the  Pequots 
were  afleep  in  the  fort.  The  important  mo- 
ment  had  arrived.  f?u 

The  fate  of  Conns<5i:icut  was  -fioiw  to  he 
decided.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  Eng- 
lifh moved  in  two  fquadrons  to  the  fort. 
The  courage  cf  the  Indiaiii  allies  now  totals 
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ly  failed,  at  the  moment  they  were  needed. 
€;ipt.  Mafon  bid  them  not  retire,  but  -to 
fland  round  the  fort  at  a  diflance,  and  on- 
ly looking  on  fee  what  white  people  could 
do.  A  dog  within  the  fort  began  to  bark. 
A  Pequot  centinel  cried  out,  **  Wanux  J 
IVanuK  /"  meaning,  Engliili  !  Engliih  !  At 
this  momient,  the  Engliih  entered  the  fort. 
They  fired  upon  the  inhabitants  as  they  lay 
aileep  on  the  floors  of  their  wigwams.  The 
blaze  and  the  thunder  of  the  mufketry  firil 
awaked  them  to  a  fenfe  of  dangers  !  If  they 
ruftied  out,  the  fword  pierced  them.  If 
they  climbed  over  the  palifadoes,  the  balls 
brought"  them  to  the  ground.  Every  way 
they  lied,  death  met  them  with  all  his  ter- 
rors. The  Pequots  indeed  diipliriyed  feats 
worthy  of  Iloman  courage,  rallied  by  their 
fachems  and  aided  even  by  their  women. 

After  a  defperate  conflici;  of  two  hours, 
viclory  being  ftill  doubtful,  Capt.  Mafon 
with  his  own  hand  caught  a  firebrand, 
which  inftantly  communicated  the  devour- 
ing element  to  all  the  wigwams,  which  were 
covered  with  mats.  As  the  nre  advanced, 
the  Englifh  formed  a  circle  round  the  f©rt. 
Their  Indian  allies  now  began  to  venture  to 
become  nearer  fpe^ftators  of  the  fcene  of 
death,  forming  another  circle  ftill  behind 
the  Engliih.  There  was  for  the  Pequots 
no  efcape.  Whom  the  flames  did  not  de- 
vour, the  fword  met.  Five  or  fix  hundred 
perilled  in  as  many  irfmutes.     The  roar  of 
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•arms,  the  blaze  of  the  wigwams,  the  fnrleks 
of  the  fufrerers,  the  tremendous  yells  of  500 
liidian  allies,  and  the  darknefs  of  tlie  woods 
all  around,  exhibited  a  fcene  of  fublimity, 
heightened  by  the  hoiTors  combined  with  it. 

Crowned  with  a  great  vidlory,  the  joys 
of  which  were  abated  by  the  lofs  in  killed 
and  wounded  of  25  only,  the  Englilh  be- 
gan to  retire  to  the  veffels  now  appearing 
in  the  harbor  to  receive  them.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Pequots  from  the  other  fort  had 
fent  300  men  to  aid  their  brethren,  v,'ho  had 
fallen.  Thefe  afTaulted  the  rear  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  in  return  gave  them  a  warm  "it- 
ception.  The  Indians;  driven  back  to  the 
fort  yet  fmokhig  both  with  blood  and  fiameSj 
viewed  the  fcene  with  amazement  and  hor-= 
ror.  Tiiey  ftarnped,  they  bellowed,  they 
tore  the  hair  fi-om  their  heads,  when  with 
increafed  fury  they  renev%'ed  tlie  purfait  for 
6  miles  after  the  Englifii. 

This,  however,  was  a  decifive  vicflory. 
The  Pequots  were  utterly  ruined.  Many 
were  taken  captives  and  more  deftroyed. 
600  Indians  were  alfo  furrounded  in  a 
fwamp,  60  only  of  whom  znade  their  ef-  ■ 
cape.  The  captive  Indians  were-  made  fer^ 
vants,  fom.e  v/ere  fold  as  flaves,'  and  thofe 
who  furvived  fled  to  the  v/eltv/ard,  among 
whom  was  Saflacus  himfelf. 

In  thefe  feveral  engagements,  2000  Pec 
3uots   were   killed,    and   1000  captivated. 
Ths  Mohawks  totally  deftroyed  the  remain- 
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der  ;,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1638,  the  fc alp 
of  Safiacus  himfelf  was  prefented  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  of  Plymouth.  This  end- 
ed the  wsiv  with  the  Pequot  nation,  leaving 
the  Indian  tribes  to  contend  with  each  other, 
while  the  Englifh  enjoyed  peace  for  more 
than  30  years.  The  Englifh  troops  were 
very  orthodox  no  doubt,  but  their  wild  ex- 
ceiTes  are  to  be  deeply  regretted  ;  and  it 
mull  be  allowed  by  all,  that  their  barbari- 
ties w^ere  fometimes  fuch  as  to  make  them 
differ  very  little  In  chara61er  from  that  of 
the  favages  themfeives  !  And  if  chriftians 
could  conduifl  as  thefe  did,  what  worfe  could 
infidels  do  ?  Oi  thodox  creeds  do  not  always 
fandlify  the  heart  and  conduct;. 
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New  ccnfpiracus  forraed  hy  the  Ind'uins.  State 
ef  the  Etigllfh.  Indians  fecrsily  prepare  for 
ivar.  Philip's  reve?ige.  War  comimnced. 
The  Narraganfds  fubm'it.  Djjh\j}  and  ef- 
cape  of  Philip.  Battle  at  Brookficld.  Judge 
Gofe  at  Hadky,  Battle  at  Dcetfdd.  Jt 
Spring f  eld.  IVilh  the  2<[arraganfcts,  Do- 
rneflic  Indians  treacherous,  To^euns  garrifon^ 
ed.  A  terrihle  battle.  Canada  Indians. 
Their  majfacres.  Indian  art.  Englijh  If 2 
danger.  The  fortune  of  Philip  declines.  His 
death. 
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PEACE  was  the  confequence  of 
events  fo  difaftrous  to  the  liivage  tribes. 
But  it  Vvas  a.  peace  which,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  the  palt,  could  not  fiil  to  mingle 
fears  with  it.  Nor  were  thefe  without  a 
foundation  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  tilings. 

Although  peace  could  not  be  of  any  long 
dura:ion,  dill  the  Englilh  had  become  much 
more  able  to  make  a  defence.  New  Eng» 
land  in  1673  is  faid  to  have  contained 
123,000  fouls,  and  it  had  16,000  men  able 
to  take  the  field  againft  the  enemy. 

From  the  year  1670,  the  Indians  were 
in  fecreL^  making  great  preparations  for  war 
till  1675,  v/hea  their  defigns  were  too  obvi- 
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ous  to  be  longer  even  doubtful.  A  great 
part  of  this  preparation  confifted  in  fpread- 
ing  difcoiitent  and  forming  alliances.  Met- 
acom,  which  was  the  original  name  of  Phil- 
ip, fecond  fon  of  Maflafoit,  his  eldeft  fon 
having  died  yonng  in  a  fit  of  violent  paf- 
fion,  was  the  grand  movei'  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  followed.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  war,  Maifachufetts  and  Plymouth  colo- 
nies liiffered  much  more  feverely  than  any 
part  of  New-England.  At  length,  Philip 
became  fo  much  fufpeJted  of  bad  defigns, 
that  he  was  required  to  appear  before  the 
general  court  at  Plymouth.  He  declared 
his  entire  innocence,  and  made  nev/  profef- 
fions  of  frlendfhip  for  tlie  white  people.  By 
them,  however,  Indian  faith  v;as  confider- 
ed  in  the  fame  light  as  Punic  faith  was  by 
the  Romans. 

A  \sL\Y  had  been  mad^  forbidding  to  fell 
guns  or  iinplernents  of  war  to  the  Indians  ; 
but  ftill  they  had  found  means  to  uipply 
themfelves  Vs^ith  thefe  inftraments  of  death, 
by  which  they  might  nov/  meet  the  Englifh 
Vvnth  better  hopes  of  fuccefs.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  could  not  fail  to  multiply  new  fears 
in  the  public  mind.  After  all  the  late  pro- 
lefllons  of  frlendfhip,  the  hoRile  prepara- 
tions by  Philip  were  Increafed  rather  than 
abated  in  activity.  It  became  high  time  for 
the  Englifh  to  confult  their  own  fafety. 
They  demanded  of  Philip  to  give  up  all  his 
guns  aiid  ammunition.      With  extreme  re- 
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tuclance,-  he  adlually  furrendfered  to  the 
Plymouth  government  70  guns,  pretending 
that  thefe  were  all,  which  could  be  found  in 
the  poirefiion  of  his  countrymen. 

They  alfo  required  a  new  expreffion  of 
his  fubmifllon  to  the  Englifh  king.  But  to 
hinct,  whofe  mind  was  independent,  thirR- 
ing  for  revenge,  and  daring  all  extremes,  or 
very  little  validity  v/ere  all  his  profefiions, 
fubmiflions,  bonds,  promifes  and  oaths. 
Little  more  than  preparations  were  eiTedled 
between  the  years  1670  and  1675,  Philip 
during  thefe  5  years  was  aclive.  At  length, 
the  Indians  at  Iladley  confeiTed  the  whole 
plot.  Phih'p  had  only  600  warriors  of  his 
own  tribe,  the  Pokonaket,  The  Narragan- 
fets  were  to  furnifn  their  complement  o 
4000  men,  and  other  tribes  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  Surrounded  by  all  thefe 
numerous  and  dreadful  enem.ies,  whofe  mal- 
ice had  now  grown  into  madnefs,  it  feerced 
to  many  doubtful,  whether  the  Europeans 
would  be  able  to  retain  their  footing  in  the 
new  world. 

The  Indians  were  unv/illing  to  begin  the 
conteif  but  fi-om  neceffity,  iniluenced,  no': 
by  principle,  but  by  a  fuperftitious  opinion, 
that  the  party  ftriking  the  firft  blov/  would 
be  unfuccefsful  in  therefalt.  Pliilip,  at  lad, 
brought  on  the  war  much  fooner  than  he 
himfelf  intended,  and  before  his  allies  vv^ere 
ripe  for  adion.  This,  for  a  time,  confound- 
ed all  their  plans,  and  difturbed  their,  con- 
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federacies,  doubtful  alike  whom  to  join,  or 
how  to  proceed. 

John  Saufaman  was  a  praying  Indian,  a 
name  given  to  chriftian  converts,  made  un- 
der the  preaching  of  Rev.  Mr.  Elliot,  the 
illuilrion*;  apoftle  to  the  Indians  of  Natitfk, 
15  miles  weft  of  BoPtOn.  This  convert  had 
been  fome  time  at  the  college  ;  and  had  al- 
fo  been  employed  as  a  fchoolmaller.  Upon 
fome  mifdemeanor,  he  had  fled  to  Philip, 
who  had  made  him  his  grand  fecretary  and 
prime  counfellor.  After  fome  years,  Mr. 
Elliot^prevailed  with  him  to  return  back  to 
N  a  tick,  where,  after  confeffing  ^^epentance 
of  his  apoftacy,  he  became  a  preacher, 
Vv'hen  his  old  fins  were  only  fpurs  to  his  new 
■zeal 

Made  xvell  acquainted  v;ith  the  Indian 
plots,  he  betrayed  the  fecr^s  of  Philip  to  his 
Englifh  friends.  Philip  of  courfe  now  de- 
termined on  revenge.  lie  employed  S  or  4 
favages  to  affaifmate  him,  vilio  knocked  him 
dov/n  as  he  croffed  a  frozen  pond,  and  funk 
his  body  beneath  the  ice.  An  Indian  from 
a  hill  faw  the' whole  tranfa^tion.  The  mur- 
derers were  executed  by  the  Plymouth  gov- 
ernment. Apprehending  his  ov/n  turn, 
would  come  next  to  fuffer  under  the  fen- 
tence  of  laws  not -of  his  own  making,  Phil- 
ip began  to  execute^  openly  v/hat  he  had 
long  been  contriving  fecretly.  Marching 
through  the  feveral  tribes,  he  coiledted  for- 
ces from  every  quarter. 
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Bold,  aclive,  artful,  proud  and  perfever- 
mg,  having  nothing  more  to  hope  from  the 
Engliih,  to  whom  reconciliation  had  be- 
come impofllble,  Philip  began  the  work  of 
ravages  and  maiTacres  with  a  zeal  worthy 
of  a  good  caufe.  He  commenced  by  offer- 
ing infolence  to  the  white  people,  killing 
their  cattle  and  rifling  their  houfes.  An 
Englifliman  was  fo  provoked  by  thefe  in- 
liilts  as  to  fire  upon  an  Indian  and  wound 
him.  This  vv'as  faid  to  be  the  iirft  gun  dif- 
charged. 

In  June,  S^th,  1675,  an  inhabitant  of 
Rehoboth  Vv'as  fired  on  by  a  party  of  In- 
dians, but  it  did  no  other  mifchief  thaii  to 
ftrike  off  the  hilt  of  his  fword.  The  fame 
day,  as  Swanfey  people  were  returning  from 
the  public  v/orihip  of  a  faif,  they  were  at- 
tacked, one  was  killed  and  fbveral  others 
wounded.  Two  men,  who  went  to  procure 
the  aid  of  a  furgeon,  were  killed.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  tovvn,  they  befet  a  houfe, 
and  murdered  6  perfons  more.  Troops 
were  raifed  v/ithout  delay  ;  but  even  thefe 
had  no  fooner  arrived  at  Swanfey,  than  they 
Vv'ere  fired  on,  and  one  killed  and  another 
v/ounded.  The  Indians  being  purfued,  lied 
into  a  fv/amp ,  where  6  of  them  loli  their 
lives.  Philip  alfo  was  obliged  to  quit  Mount 
Hope,  the  feat  of  his  dominion,  and  the  In- 
dians quitted  their  towns. 

The  Engliih  forces,  not  finding  the  ene- 
my, weat  fv/ord  in  hand  to  form  a  treaty 
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with  the  Narraganil'ts,  who,  benig  terrified 
at  their  approach,  fabmitted  to  the  terms 
which  had  been  dictated,  though  it  was  ev- 
ident that  their  hearts  were  with  Phih'p. 

Having  arrived  at  Taunton  on  their  re- 
turn, and  hearing  that  Philip  was  in  a  fwamp 
at  PocafTet,  they  entered  it  with  great  relb» 
lution.  The  Englifh,  firing  at  every  bulh- 
they  faw  {lining,  found  they  were  in  dan- 
ger from  their  ov^^n  men  ;  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  advancing  and  the  approach  of  night 
determined  them  to  give  up  the  chafe. 
Philip  was  in  great  difcrefs.  Half  an  hour's 
farther  purfuit  would  have  placed  both  him 
v.nd  his  men  m  the  power  of  their  purfuers 
and  have  prevented  the  evils  which  follow- 
ed. This  fortunate  efcape  induced  other 
tribes  to  comrrience  hoililities.  The  Nipnet 
Indians,  who  lived  m  Worcefter  county, 
had,  before  this, .  killed  4  or  5  perfons  in 
McTidon.   .,  , . 

In  hopds  .©if  reclaiming  thefe,  20  horfe- 
jjien  were  fent  to  make  a  treaty  at  Brook- 
field,  where  was  to  be  a  great  rendezvous 
of  Indians.  In  a  narrow  pailage  between  a 
ileep  hill  and  a  thick  fwamp,  they  Vvere  am» 
bullied  by  3.00  warriors,  who  killed  8  and 
v/ounded  3.  The  inhabitants  being  alarmed 
fied,  and  toge'dier  with  the  furviving  horfe- 
men  crowded  into  one  of  the  principal  hou- 
fes.  Every  houfe,  barn  aijd  out-houfe  was 
foon  ccnfumed.  Attempts  were  made  to 
fi^t  fire  to  the  houfe  where  they  were,,  aud 
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which  had  before  been  furrounded  by  the 
favages.  Perceiving  the  difEcnlty  of  ac- 
<:ompli{]iiDg  their  obje<5l,  they  filled  a  cart 
with  hemp,  tow  and  other  combuftibles, 
and  having  fet  fire  to  the  vmole,  while  they 
were  advancing  it  up  to  the  houfe,  a  tre- 
mendous Ihower  of  rain  fuddenly  extinguifh^ 
ed  the  fire.  Troops  from  Lancafter  at  the 
fame  time  appeared  to  aiFord  relief.  Aid 
alfo  had  been  fent  from  Springfield  ;  but 
the  favages  had  departed,  having  firfl  pour- 
ed into  the  befieged  houfe  all  the  fhot  they 
had,  but  without  any  effedi:. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  though  watch- 
ed by  the  troops  of  MaiTachufetts,  had 
found  means  to  make  his  efcape  from  the 
fwamp.  H«  proceeded  weftward,  accom» 
panled  by  40  warriors  ;  numbers  having  de- 
ferted  him  on.  the  reverfes  of  his  fortune. 

The  Indians  on  Connedicut  river  now  be- 
gan to  be  troublefome.  Hatfield,  Deer- 
field,  Northfield  and  their  vicinity  experien- 
ced great  terrors  and  difaflers.  In  thefe  en- 
gagements too  the  favages  were  vidlors. 

Hadley  was  attacked  on  a  faft  day,  firft 
of  September,  1675,  while  the  congrega- 
tion were  in  tiie  midft  of  church  fervice. 
In  this  confternation,  the  people  not  know- 
ing where  to  fiy  for  aid,  a  grave,  elderly 
perfon  appeared  fuddenly  in  their  fireets, 
diiFering  from  them  in  mein,  drefs  and  man- 
ners. Putting  himfelf  at  their  liead,  he  ral- 
lied them,  Ihowed  them  what  to  do,  ia- 
C2 
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ftructed  them  how  to  encounter,  and  liow 
to  conquer  the  favage  foes.  His  eliorts  be» 
mg  crowned  with  furprifmg  fuc cefs,  the  de- 
liverer of  Hadley  fuddenly  dilappeared  for- 
ever.  It  has  fmce  been  fnppofed,  that  this 
f^entleman  v/as  the  celebrrjted  Goffe,  one  of 
the  judges  who  condemned  king  Chariesp^ 
and  was  driven  into  Yolantary  exile. 

Alarms  were  now  fpread  far  and  wide  5 
snd  fidion  created  a  thouHmd  rumors, 
Thefe  produced  eiFe6ls  even  in  Bofton,  and 
1200  men  were  in  arm.s  in  one  hour,  and 
difniiiled  in  the  fame,  when  the  rumors  v.'ere 
found  to  be  fabricated.  Sufpicions  were  en» 
tertained  of  the  friendly  and  domeftic  In- 
dians, v/ho  were  indeed  not  unfrequently 
treacherous.  At  one  period,  a  law  was 
even  palTed,  that  "  720  per/on  Jhall  ent.'rtaini 
oivUf  or  countenance  any  Indlany  under  the  pen^ 
ally  of  being  a  betrayer  of  this  gcvernmeitf.^' 

The  tovv'ns  v.'ere  now  garrifoned  in  di» 
verfe  places*  A  magazine  of  proyifions 
was  attempted  at  Hadiey.  Capt.  Lathrop 
and  80  men  were  fent  to  guard  the  carts 
employed  in  bringing  down  3,00G  buihels 
of  corn  from  Deerheld,  when  about  800 
Indians  attacked  them  j  the  Englifh,  after 
a  brave  defence,  were  all  deftroyed  except 
7  or  8.  Capt.  Mofeley  ftationed  at  Deer- 
field  came  too  late  to  afford  relief,  who  had 
in  turn  to  contend  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  enemy  for  feveral  hours,  when  with  the 
aid  of  160  Mohegans*,  he  put  them  to  flig^ht. 
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This  was  a  dreadful  day  to  the  county  of 
ElTex,  to  which  belonged  almoft  all  the 
ilain,  who  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  the 
hopes  of  manv  parents. 

Springfield  was  next  attacked.  Within  a 
mile  of  tliat  village,  the  Indians,  who  had 
bsen  friendly  for  more  than  40  years,  had  a 
fort.  Philip's  Indians  had  perfuaded  them 
to  admit  300  of  his  men  into  it  by  night, 
and  to  join  in  the  defiroclion  of  the  town. 
The  plan  was  difcovered  the  night  before  its 
intended  execution  by  Top,  a  friendly  Wind- 
for  Indian.  The  difcovery  was  the  means 
of  faving  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
more  than  SO  houfes  were  burned.  In  ma. 
king  an  onfet  on  Hatfield  with  great  fury, 
a  repulfe  difcouraged  further  ravages. 

The  fcene  of  a6i:ion  was  now  transferred 
to  Rhode  liland.  Contrary  to  the  faith  of 
folemn  engagements,  the  Narraganfets  had 
afforded  aid  and  comfort  to  Philip's  follow- 
ers. Some  of  that  nation  had  actually  join- 
ed the  enemy  in  arms.  Should  the  reft  fol- 
low the  example,  being  fcattered  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  the  Englifh  forces 
would  be  found  unequal  to  the  conteft. 
Former  foldiers  had  been  almoft  entirely  de- 
ftroyed,  nor  were  better  hopes  entertained 
for  the  future.  It  was  of  courfe  deemed 
good  policy  to  attack  the  Narraganfets  in 
the  winter,  before  they  could  acquire  new 
ftrength.  For  this  purpofe,  1000  troops 
were  raifedj  more  than  half  of  wham  were 
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from  Ma/Tachufetts.  Winilow,  the  govern- 
or of  Plymoutli,  was  the  general.  At  Pet- 
tyquamfcot,  300  troops  from  Connecfricut 
joined  them,  which  with  the  Plymouth 
troops,  and  160  friendly  Indians,  confdtuted 
an  army  of  1 500  men.  They  made  ufe  of 
one  Peter,  an  Indian,,  who,  difgnfted  with 
his  red  brethren,  offered  himfelf,  as  a  guide. 
Tiie  enemy,  being  informed  of  the  arraa° 
ment,  had  fortified  themfelves  with  great 
flrength.  The  Engliih  ruihed  upon  them 
with  more  zeal  than  order.  They  had  ob» 
ferved  no  plan  of  attack.  The  enemy  had 
ere(fled  a  fortrefs  on  a  piece  of  upland  in 
the  centre  of  a  fwamp,  furrounded  v/ith  pal= 
ifadoes  and  a  hedge  of  trees  nearly  one  rod 
in  thicknefs.  At  one  corner,  was  a  gap, 
the  length  of  one  log.  Here,  the  breall- 
work  was  not  more  than  5  feet  high.  The 
entrance  was  on  a  long  ti  ee  over  the  water, 
where  only  one  perfon  covtld  pais  at  a  time. 
Agairiif  even  this  pafs,  a  blockhoufe  had 
been  conftru-ited.  Through  this  pafs,  and 
no  where  elfe,  could  the  Engiifli  enter. 

The  Indians  had  fnli  met  them  at  the 
ed'^e  of  the  fwamp,  fired  and  made  their 
retreat  to  their  ftrong  hold.  The  Englifh 
purfued.  By  accident  they  came  to  the 
only  place  of  entrance.  It  was  no  time  for 
deliberation.  The  captains  entered  at  the 
head  of  their  companies.  The  two  nrft 
were  iliot  dead,  as  were  many  of  their  men. 
Four  other  captains  foon  fell.     At  Icngtlu 
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the  paiTage  was  forced.  The  enemy  was 
engaged  within  his  place  of  refuge.  He 
was  driven  out  of  the  fort  after  immenfe 
carnage.  Three  hours  hard  fighting  began 
to  procure  fome  advantages  on  the  fide  of 
the  Englifli.  Fire  was  now  put  to  the  wig- 
wams, which  were  600  in  number.  Vaic 
multitudes  of  v/omen  and  children  perifiied 
m  the  awful  conflagration  of  their  own 
dwellings.  The  Indian  Vv'arriors  fled  to  a 
cedar  fwamp  at  a  little  alliance,  dellitute  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  without  any  fhelter 
from  the  ftorms  and  the  cold.  The  night 
coming  on,  the  works  of  death  and  confla- 
gration ended,  the  Englifli  began  to  retreat 
to  their  v/lnter  quarters,  which  were  at  the 
diilance  of  16  miles,  v/here  they  had  to  car° 
ry  as  well  the  dead  as  the  wounded. 

The  carnage  and  the  fuffermgs  were 
great.  They  ioil  their  way  in  tha  fl:ormy 
night.  Some  of  the  v/ounded  died  dur- 
ing the  cold  night  and  on  the  long  march. 
A  large  proportion  of  brave  officers  had 
fallen.  Eighty  men  were  killed,  and  150 
wounded.  Out  of  SOO  men  from  Connecli- 
cul,  80  were  either  wounded  or  killed.  3 
cut  of  their  5  captains  were  killed,  and  one 
.  fo  wounded  as  never  to  recover.  700  In- 
dian warriors  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  and  300  more  died  of  their  wounds 
600  were  taken  prifoners,  of  whom  300 
were  warriors.  The  Indians  had  loll  their 
ail     Tjiey  were  left  without  ikefides,  with- 
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out  food,  driven  from  the  country  of  their 
birth,  expofed  to  all  the  (eveliiy  of  deep 
fnows  and  coid  ftorms.  To  complete  their 
rain,  the  Engh'fh  fearched  their  country, 
felzed  the  corn,  and  burned  hundreds  of 
.wlorwams.  In  thefe  feveral  adrions,  3,500 
Indians  were  engaged  ;  and  lOOO  more 
t/ere  kept  as  a  body  of  referve.  Not  being 
m  a  condition  to  purfue  the  enemy,  the 
Englifh  returned  to  Boilon  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1676,  after  vaft  fcenes  of  loffes 
and  fufFerin^s, 

'.rroubles  from  the  favages  did  not  terrni- 
nate  here.  Having  little  more  than  ground- 
nuts on  which  to  fubfift,  want  compelled 
them  to  leave  their  country.  Wherever  they 
went,  however,  they  were  fure  to  carry  ter- 
rors, maffacres  and  diilre/Tes.  An  union  of 
all  the  favages  was  now  expe<5ted.  A  par- 
ty foon  laid  Mendon  in  afhes.  Having  re- 
ceived recruits  from  Canada,  they  burned 
Lancafter.  They  killed  and  took  captive 
40  perfons.  Among  the  latter  was  Mrs. 
Rowlandfon,  the  minifter's  wife  ;  he  being 
gone  on  a  journey  to  Bolton  to  procure  the 
means  of  defence.  Marlborough,  Sudbury 
and  Chelmsford  were  theatres  of  fufferinj^^s. 
On  the  'Jlft  of  February,  1676,  they  fell 
UDon  Medfield.       Althoue-h  the  town  v/as 

i  o 

^':;uarded  by  800  foldiers,  one  half  the  town 
v/as  burned  and  J  8  inhabitants  mailacred. 
Tiizy  now  approached  within  16  miles  of 
Bolcon,  and  burned  7  or  8  houies  at  We^r- 
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The  March  follov/ing  was  a  feafon  ilill 
move  dulrefllng.  Warwick  was  confumedj. 
where  Capt.  Pierce  and  49  Engliilimeii 
were  overpowered  hy  tinrnbers  and  were 
flain,  after  they  had  deftroyed  ]  40  of  the. 
eneiriy.  The  fame  day,  Marlborough  was 
burned,  and  feveral  killed  at  Springfield. 
Northampton  did  not  efcape  ;  there,  5  per- 
f  :>ns  were  killed,  and  as  many  houfes  burn- 
ed. Groton  was  attacked,  and  its  naeeting 
houf?  confumed.  On  the  28th  cf  March^. 
they  burned  40  houfes  in  Rehoboth,  and  30 
in  the  town  of  Providence.  In  Sadbury^ 
1 2  perfons  were  killed  ;  and  the  Ersgllfh  go=.  • 
ing  to  their  relief  were  ambuilied  by  500  of 
the  enemy,  when  more  than  50  of  the  white 
people  loil:  their  lives,  5  or  6  were  carried 
away  prifoners,  and  v/ere  fcourged,  tortur=- 
ed  and  put  to  death  in  a  moft  cruel  mannen 

The  chriftian  Indians  were  faithful  to  the 
Englilh,    and  often  exhibited  proofs  of   a. 
very  ready  invention.     When  Capt.  Pierce 
v/as  killed,  a  chriltian  Indian  fied  behind  a 
rock,  vrhen  perceiving  that  he  was  difcover- 
ed  and  v/ouid  be  fhot  down  the  moment  he 
fhould  move  away,  in  this  exigency  he  raif- 
ed  his  hat  upon  a  ftick,  a  ball  inftantly 
pierced  through  it,  v/hen  he  rofe  and  jQiot 
his  antagonift.     Another  faved  himfelf  and 
the  only  Englilhman  who  di'l  efcape,    by 
running  after  him  v/ith  his  uplifted  hatchet,, 
as  if  he  intended  to  kill  him.     Nor  wen.;: 
other  (Iratagems  wanting,  oa  various  other. 
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occafiORs,  which  were  either  lefs  mgeniouii\ 
or  lefs  fuccefsful. 

The  profpeds  of  the  white  people  were 
gloomy.  As  no  fpot  was  fecure  from  a 
wandering  and  a  maddened  foe,  fears  pre- 
vailed every  where.  Seed  time  too  was  fad 
approaching  ;  the  fields  were  fo  many  the« 
atres  of  perils  ;  and  not  to  plant  at  all  was 
to  periili  by  famine. 

The  aifairs  of  Philip  feemed  more  proi- 
perous  than  ever.  His  abfence  during  the 
preceding  winter  led  to  a  fufpicion,  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  Canada  tribes  for  aid.  But 
as  exceflive  revenge  had  brought  on  the  war, 
fo  the  fame  dreadful  paiTion  was  to  defeat 
his  own  purpofes  and  lead  to  a  conclufion 
ratal  to  himfelf.  It  is  faid,  that  in  order  to 
engage  the  Mohawks  in  the  v/ar  on  his  lidej 
Philjp,  falling  upon  a  party  of  them,  killed 
tii-cin  all,  as  he  fuppofed,  when  he  reported 
that  the  Englifh  had  done  this.  One  of 
thofe  left  for  dead,  however,  revived,  and 
dlfcovered  the  truth  to  his  countrymen. 
The  Mohawks  now  fell  upon  Philip's  men 
2.nd  killed  50  of  them..  The  arms  of  the 
Englifh  began  to  be  crowned  with  fuccefs, 
iri  teveral  of  their  expeditions.  The  In- 
^lians  were  diftreiTed  for  want  of  food,  while 
their  ammunition  began  to  fail.  The  fud- 
den  reverfes  of  fortune  on  both  fides  abun- 
dantly Oiowed,  how  mutable  are  all  human 
aukirs. 

The  moment  fatal  to  Fliilip  was  hapten- 
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ing  on  with  rapid  pace.  His  red  brethren 
began  to  defert  his  caiife  ;  and  fubmitted 
themfelves  to  the  Englifh  by  hundreds. 
Philip  himfelf,  alter  many  narrow  efcapes, 
fled  from  Iwamp  to  fwamp.  Never  more 
v/as  he  to  vifit  his  beloved  Mount  Hope. 
His  chief  counfellors  had  fallen  fighting  by 
his  fide.  His  uncle  and  his  fiifer,  his  wife 
and  his  fon  were  made  prifoners.  A  for» 
midable  enemy  in  Capt.  Church  was  now  at 
his  heels.  On  the  12th  of  Auguft,  1676, 
near  Mount  Hope,  Philip  was  llain,  as  he 
was  flying  out  of  a  fwamp  from  a  party  un- 
der the  condud:  of  Capt.  Church.  One  of 
Philip's  own  men,  whom  he  had  oiS'ended, 
ihot  him  through  the  heart.  Phib'p  fell  in 
the  water  and  mud.  With  no  covering  but 
his  breeches  and  (lockings,  his  body  v^'as 
dragged  to  the  upland.  As  he  had  caufed 
fo  many  Englifhmen  to  lie  unburied,  Capt. 
Church  would  not  llifFer  him  to  be  buried. 
He  direded  an  Indian  to  behead  and  quar- 
ter him.  The  Indian  with  his  hatchet  in  his 
hand  (landing  over  the  body  of  Philip,  thus 
addreffed  him.  "  Tou  have  been  one  "oery 
great  man.  7'ou  haije  made  many  a  man  afraid 
of  you.  But  fo  big  as  you  bey  I  ivi/I  chop  you 
into  pieces.^'  One  hand  chopped  off,  having 
a  remarkable  fear  upon  it  by  which  it  was 
well  known,  was  carried  round  the  country 
as  a  fhow,  and  his  head  was  fent  to  Plym- 
outh, where  it  arrived  on  the  very  day 
which  v/as  confecrated  to  God  in  thankfgiv-.. 
ing  (ox  fuecefs  and  vi(5iory. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Decline  of  the  Indian  power.  Englijh  harhar^ 
it'ies  to  the  conquered  natives.  Women  at 
.  Marbkhead.  Great  Englljh  lofes.  Bio- 
graphical  Jh etch  of  Capt.  Church.  Hh  nar- 
iww  efcape.  Influence  over  Indians.  Inter, 
vleiv  ivlth  AivafJjn'nk.  Execution  of  Bar" 
roiv.  Extraordinary  capture  of  Ajianvon. 
War  terminates,  Enfern  Indians.  Exerted 
hy  the  French.  T'arenteen  waffacres.  Their 
dread  of  the  Mohaiuks.  French  fupply  the 
Indians.      Return  of  peace  in  1678. 

A  HE  death  of  king  Philip  and  the 
loiies  of  the  Navraganfet  nation  gave  a  new 
turn  to  Indian  affairs.  One  defeat  of  the' 
natives  feenied  only  to  prepare  the  way  for 
another,  and  to  weaken  forces  which  were 
once  to  be  feared.  In  the  piirfait  which  ter- 
minated in  the  death  of  Philip,  130  more 
Indians  were  either  killed,  or  made  prifon- 
ers.  Within  a  few  weeks,  Capt.  Church 
i abdued  feveral  hundred  more.  Others  fub- 
raitted  to  the  Englifh  government ;  and  the 
reign  of  peace  feemed  about  to  commence 
with  all  its  bleffings. 

A  fmall  portion  of  the  Indians,  prefled 
by  famine  and  terrified  at  what  had  palled, 
went  fome  to  the  wellern  and  fame  to  the 
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Canadian  tribes.  By  the  time  winter  ap- 
proached, none  were  found  In  arms.  Nu= 
merr.us  cruelties  were  inflidted  on  thofe  who 
had  furrendcred  to  die  Englifn.  Neither 
thefe  or  the  prii^iners  were  promifed  any 
diinp;  more  tlran  tiieir  lives.  The  mofi:  ac- 
tivc  in  the  rriurders  committed  on  the  Eng- 
lilh  could  obtain  no  hopes  of  mercy.  A 
>reat  number  of  chiefs,  were  executed  at 
Plymouth  by  pnbiic  a-Jthoriiy.  Mukitudes 
were  fold  f-.r  ■;:>  ;  and  others  fent  to  Ber- 
mudas we.v  ■i\]>-):ed  of  as  llaves.  .  The  cru- 
dity with  which  they  were  treated  is  deeply 
:o  be  regretted,  as  being  inconfiftent  alike 
tvidi  the  modern  rules  of  v/arfare,  found 
policy  and  the  more  benevolent  fpirit  of  the 
:eligion  ti\oie  conqi:erors  fo  rigidly  profeif- 
id.  They  endeavored  to  juftify  themfelves 
3y  pleading  the  rights  of  retaliation. 

Feeling  fcrongly  the  loifes,  terrors  and  af- 
^licl'ions  fo  long  experienced,  tha  fpirit  of  I'e- 
/enge  ufed  fometimes  to  kindle  into  a  flame. 
fi  furpriling  inftance  of  this  exifled  at  Mar- 
)iehead.  As  the  Englifn  women  came  out 
)f  the  meetinghoufe^  on  the  fabbath  day, 
~eeing  nvo  Indian  prifoners  In  the  ftreets, 
:hey  b.irbarounj  murdered  them  in  a  tu- 
nultuous  manner.  This  madnefs  originat- 
ed in  revenge  for  the  many  ma  (I  acres  which 
lad  been  committed  by  the  Indians  on  feme 
ifliermen  at  tlie  eallward,  who  were  rela- 
;ions. 

The  excefPjs  were  great.     The  treachery 
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of  thoie  who  profeiTed  to  be  friendly  In» 
dians,  as  w«Il  as  the  murders  and  cruelties 
committed  by  all  the  reft,  had  awakened 
the  word  paffions  of  the  human  hea.rt.  A- 
bout  GOO  men  had  either  been  murdered  by 
the  natives,  or  had  fallen  in  battle.  As 
many  buildings  had  been  burnt.  An  elev- 
enth part  of  the  militia  through  New  Eng- 
land had  been  flain  in  the  former  wars. 
There  was  fcarcely  a  fingle  family  not  in 
mourning.  The  flood  of  tears  was  great  j 
the  diftrelfes  and  loifes  were  extennve. 

Among  thofe  mod  diftinguilhed  in  the 
war  againft  Philip  was  Capt.  Benjamin 
Church.  At  the  age  of  37,  the  molt  -vig- 
orous period  of  life,  he  was  able  to  fuftain 
privations  and  hardihips.  Having  lived  at 
Little  Compton,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Indians,  he  well  knew  their  characler,  cuf- 
toms  and  defigns.  By  his  acquaintance 
-vith  many  of  them,  he  was  invited  to  theii^ 
war  dances,  where  ha  refated  the  arg:uments 
which  the  adherents  of  Philip  employed  a». 
gainil  the  Englirh,  by  v/hich  means  he  pre-' 
vented  fome  ot  the  tribes  from  joining  in. 
his  war  meafares.  His  fagacity  in  penetra- 
ting their  intentions  before  they  were  put  in* 
to  execution  w?5  furprifmg,  whereby  nu- 
merous mailacrcs  and  ravages  were  entirely 
prevented,  or  at  leaft  greatly  diminiflied. 

His  frequent  efcapes  from  danger  and 
death  were  very  remarkable.  In  fight  of 
SJiode  IHand,  he  with  20  men  v/as  fiariour? 
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If  attacked  by  300  favages  well  armed  with 
guns.  Retreat  was  out  of*  the  queftion. 
The  water  was  on  one  fide  and  the  hills 
feemed  to  move  with  multitudes  of  favages 
Dn  the  other  fides,  while  the  air  was  filled 
Lvith  buViets  and  the  roaring  of  arms.  At 
:his  critical  juncture,  a  boat  came  in  isght, 
^hich  might  have  taken  thera  ofF.  But  the 
Deople  in  it  made  off,  as  foon  as  they  iaw 
he  dangers  of  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
hore.  Some  of  the  men  were  now  in  de{- 
ya.IT  ;  but  Church  flill  cheered  them  widi 
he  hope  of  deliverance.  As  one  of  the 
SngliOi  was  fetting  up  a  flat  ftone  for  de-~ 
"ence,  it  was  ftruck  by  a  bullet,  which  great- 
y  alarmed  him.  Capt.  Church  obferved, 
*  See  how  God  cltrEcis  the  bullets,  'The  enemy 
oulcl  not  hll  yoiif  when  in  the  fame  place.  I'^et 
hey  could  hii  the  Jione,  the  riicrnent  it  ivas  raif- 
c/."  After  a  brave  defence  of  6  hours,  a 
loop  came  to  take  them  oiT.  The  fails  were 
nflantly  perforated  with  bullet  holes.  Capt, 
Church  was  the  laft  to  go  on  board.  Even 
hen  recoUecllng  he  had  left  his  hat  and  cut- 
afs  at  a  well,  unwilling  thefe  trophies  fhould 
all  into  the  hands  of  the  favages,  he  went 
or  them  into  new  dangers.  As  he  return- 
d,  two  bullets  ftruck  the  canoe,  another 
it  a  ftake  oppolite  his  bread,  while  a  fourth 
razed  the  hair  of  his  head. 

He  next  was  fent  to  form  a  treaty  with 
Lwafhonk,  the  fquaw  fachem  of  the  Seco- 
et  tribe.      The  queen  permitting  him  to 
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land  received  him  with  great  apparent' kind"- 
nefs.  Bat  while  going  from  the  ihore  to  a\ 
place  iuicable  for  them  and  her  attendants  \ 
to  fit  down  on  the  grafs,  where  they  might 
converfe  on  the  terms  of  the  propofed  trea- 
ty; in  a  moment,  a  vaft  body  of  Indians 
armed  with  hatchets,  guns  and  fpears,  with 
faces  painted  and  hair  trimmed  in  the  HjIq 
o£  war,  rofe  up,  like  a  black  cloud,  from 
their  concealment  in  the  tall  grafs,  and  fur- 
rounded  him.  Our  hero  coolly  obferved  to 
the  queen,  *'  iv.oen  people  treat  of  peace^  they 
lay  iifide  tbsir  arms.''^  The  Warriors  looking 
farly,  he  again  obferved,  "  ihcy  might  only 
carry  their  guns  at  a  fmall  dl/tance  for  formal' 
ity.'^  They  inftantly  complied.  Circulat- 
ing freely  his  tobacco  and  bottle  of  rum,, 
they  foon  concluded  to  fubmit  to  the  Eng- 
liOi  and  even  to  join  the  Captain  in  his  v/ars. 
He  once  gave  fonae  liquor  to  a  fturdy  In- 
dian from  a  Ihell,  in  circumfhinces  foil  of 
danger,  in  the  midil  of  fivages.  The  Iiv 
dian,  as  ufual,  drank  with  great  avidity, 
v/hen  Capt.  Church  humorouily  feized  the 
favage,  bidding  liim,  "  not  to  fiv allow  jhll 
md  alV 

This  man  had  an  arconifhing  iliill  in  man- 
aging the  favages.  It  was  no  -uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  make  good  foldiers  out  of 
his  prifoners.  When  they  refufed  to  join 
him,  he  had  only  to  clap  them  on  the  Iho-.il- 
6.Qr^  and  fay  with  a  linile,  "  come^i  come. 
This  fgn'fes  nothing.      My  btfl  foldiers  were. 
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'}ncs  as  fullen  as  you  are.  Be  tuith  me  ens  day, 
vid  you  "Mill  Jove  me^  and  feel  happy. ^^  He 
jvas  never  difappointed.  Capt.  Church, 
lov/ever,  knew  how-  to  be  ftern.  Among, 
he  prilbners  taken  at  Dartmouth  was  one 
Barrov/.  an  Indian  warrior,  noted  for  the 
rruelties  and  maiTacres  he  had  committed. 
I'he  Captain  told  him,  he  could  expecft  no 
nercy,  and  muft  prepare  to  die.  The  war- 
•ior  anfwered,  "  Tour  fenience  is  juji,  I  am 
ijhamed  to  live  any  longer.  I  ajh  no  fwDor^  on^ 
'y  to  fmohe  before  execution.'^  When  he  had 
;aken  a  few  whiiFs,  he  faid,  *-  /  am  ready. ^^ 
^n  Indian  behind  him  funk  a  hatchet  into 
lis  head. 

A  fmgular  adventure  will  give  another 
riew  of  the  genius  cf  Capt.  Church,  as  well 
IS  a  further  infight  into  the  Indian  charac- 
:er.  From  two  prifoners,  an  Indian  and 
lis  daughter,  it  was  difcovered  that  Ana- 
.von  and  about  60  of  Philip's  beft  foldiers 
A^ere  in  a  fv/amp  at  Rehoboth.  Capt. 
Zlhurch  had  with  him  about  20  men,  16  of 
vhom  were  Indians.  But  he  was  refolved 
;o  purfue  them.  The  Indian  captive  con- 
sented to  be  his  guide,  but  warned  him  of 
he  danger,  faying,  "  Anawon  is  a  great 
warrior.  He  <zvas  a  valiant  foldier  of  Woof  a- 
nequin^  the  father  of  Philip.  He  has  been 
Philip' s  chief  captain  during  the  <war .  He  is  a 
•iinning  man,  of  great  refolution.  He  has  de- 
clared, he  nvoidd  never  he  iakin  alive  by  the 
^nglfh.     His  m,'i  are  daring  felLws,  fome  of 
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Philip's  lejl  fcUlerr.       Wc  feary  he  cannot  Is 
taken  by  fo  few.      It  will  he  a  great  pity,  c{fte\ 
the  great  things  y.u  have  done^  now  to  throw  aA 
^u)ay  your  life.'^ 

Altliough  ht  had  now  only  one  white  man 
v/Itl!  him,  Capt.  Church  could  not  forego 
fo  good  an  opportunity  to  come  up  with  the 
famous "Anawon,  whom  he  had  fo  long  pur- 
filed.  At  funfet,  they  arrived  near  the 
place  of  defiination.  They  refted  them- 
felves  during  the  time  Anawon  iifed  to  fend 
out  his  fcouts  in  order  to  fee  if  the  coafts 
were  clear.  Church  then  aiked  his  pilot,. 
whether  he  V\-ould  take  a  gun  and  fight  for 
him.  Greatly  aifecled  at  this,  with  a  very 
iovv  bovv-,  he  declined,  faying,  "  I  pray  you 
not  to  Impofe  fuch  a  thhtg  on  me  as  to  jight  my 
(jIlI  friend^  Capt,  Anawon  .;  at  the  fame  time^ 
I  will  go  with  you,  and  as  you  have  given  me 
ivy  life,  I  will  lay  hands  en  any  man,  who  fimll 
o^er  to  hurt  you  J* 

They  foon  came  within  heanng  of  the 
enemy.     Church  crawled  to  the  adge  of  a 
precipice,  where  they  might  be  feen.     They   i 
were  in  3  companies.     Anawon,  his  fon  and  1 
fome  chiefs  had  prep^red-a  fhelter  for  the 
night  by  fetting  up  fome  bulhes  againft  a 
tree  leaning  upon  the  rocks.     On  the  out-   i 
fide,  great  fires  v/ere  burning,  kettles  boil- 
ing, and  fpits  turning  loaded  with  meat. 
Their  arms  ¥/ere  colledled  into  one  place, 
and  covered  with  a  raat.     Church  arranged 
for  marching  down  the  fieep.      The  pilot 
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and  Ills  daughter,  as  they  might  pafs  unno- 
ticed, defcended  forward  witk  their  baikets 
on  their  backs.  In  the  fhadow  of  thefe, 
Church  and  his  men  let  themfelves  filently 
down  by  the  bufhes  among  the  rocks  unper- 
ceived.  Wich  his  hatchet  in  his  hand, 
Church  reached  the  arms  firft  at  the  feet  of 
Anawon.  The' old  chieftain,  ftartingupon 
end,  cried  out,  "  Hozuah  /"  and  funk  down 
again  in  filent  defpair.  The  whole  fubmit- 
ted,  without  ont?  effort  at  refidance. 

♦''  PFhat  have  you  for /upper  f"  faid  Church 
to  Anawon.  *'  /  am  come  to  fup  'with  you.*'  • 
Anawon  directed  his  women  to  prepare  fup- 
per  ;  and  a{ked,  whether  he  would  have 
cow  beef  or  horfe  beef.  Church  replied, 
cow  beef  wguld  fuit  him  fceft.  After  fup- 
per,  as  he  had  not  llept  for  48  hours,  Churcli 
told  his  men,  if  they  would  watch -2  hours, 
they  fhould  fieep  the  reft  of  the  night. 
Sleep,  however,  in  his  peculiar  iituation? 
he  found  impoffible.  Getting  up,  he  found 
all  his  guards  afleep.  In  the  whoie  camp. 
Church  and  Anawon  were  the  only  two  a- 
wake.  The  recoUedion  of  "  the  days  of 
other  years,"  the  remembrance  of  the  3  In- 
dian kings  in  .\Wjofe  fervice  lie  had  grown 
old,  the  idea  of  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
and  the  thought  of  his  own  captivity,  car- 
ried defpair  into  the  very  foul  of  Anawon. 
For  one  hour,  he  and  Church  lay  in  filence, 
gazing  at  each  other.  Anawon  arofe  and. 
walked  away.  Being  foon  out  Xii  fi2ht,  and 
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not  retisming  as  expeded,  Church  began  to/ 
grow  alarmed.  He  provided  for  his  ov^n 
fafety  bj  taking  all  the  arms  to  himfelf,  and 
by  placing  hijBi'elf  fo  near  to  young  Ana» 
v/Qn,  that  in  iiliing  one,  both  mufl  be  equal» 
ly  in  dsnger. 

It  was  not  long  before  Anawon  appeared. 
Falling  down  on  his  knees,  he  faid,  "  Grtat 
Caplain  I  Tgu  havs  killed  khig  Fhilip,  and  con- 
queired  hh  counfyy.  1  believe,  I  and  my  compa'- 
ny  are  ike  lajl^  'who  tvar  agoinfi  the  Englifi, 
Bo^  I  fupfofe,  the  'ojar  is  ended  by  your  means, 
Th^fe  things  are^  therefore^  yours.  They  are 
i'he  royalties  of  king  Philips,  with  which  he  a-, 
domed  hhnfelf,  auhen  he  fat  in  fate.  I  think 
^■yfelf  happy  in  prefenting  them- to  d^pt.  Church, 
who  has  fo  fairly  nvcn  them.^''  Opening  his 
pack,  he  pulled  out  a  belt  9  Inches  broad, 
eurioufly-  wrought  with  black  waEopum, . 
mingled  wity  white,  made  into  pictures  of 
birds,  animals  and  flowers  5  alfo  another 
worn  on  the  head  of  the  v.^arrior  -with  two 
flags  '.vaving  behind  ;  a  third,  with  a  ftar 
©n  the  end,  hung  round  his  neck  down  to 
his  bread.  To  Capt.  Church  he  prefented 
thefe,  which,  together  with  a  red  blanket, 
ard  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  formed 
the  .regalia  and  the  drefs  of  king  Philip. 
Anawon  then  recounted  his  ov*?n  mighty  ex- 
ploits under  former  kings,  with  an  old  man's 
talkaiivenefs,  till  morning  having  dawned, 
they  martlied  for  Taunton. 

The  dreadful  wa;-  %vith  Philip  being  end^ 
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ed,  the  Engliih  were  beginning  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  peaceful  arts  of  hufbandry. 
But  the  plea(\ng  vifions  of  expedacion  foon 
dlfappeared.  A  new  war  broke  out  at  the 
eaftward.  Nor  was  it  doubted,  that  fome 
of  Philip's  foriowers,  who  had  gono  into 
that  country,  were  the  real  inftlgators  of  it, 
and  were  as  bufy  as  ever  in  kindling  the 
flames  of  war.  The  Engliih,  therefore, 
prompt  to  protedt  their  brethren,  put  on  a- 
gain  the  armor,  which  they  had  joit  laid  a» 
fide. 

Other  circumftances  contributed  alfo  to 
produce  this  war.  Acadie,  the  ancient 
name  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  poireiTed  by  the 
French*  to  whom  it  had  been  furrendered 
in  1667,  by  ihe  treaty  at  Breda-  The  Eng» 
iilh  and  the  French  nations,  long  before 
this,  had  entertained  towards  each  other 
ftropg  jealoiifies  of  each  other's  growing 
pov/er,  feeling  the  moif  implacable  refent» 
ments,  which  time  ferved  rather  to  increafe 
than  to  extinguilli.  The  French,  refiding 
in  Acadie,  refembling  the  natives  in  their 
habits  and  mode  of  living  much  more  than 
the  Englifh  did,  with  a  language  they  learn- 
ed with  greater  eafe,  and  M^ith  the  Pwoman 
Catholic  religion  wliich.  favages  more  read- 
fly  adopt,  obtained  a  great  influence  over 
the  Indians.  This  Influence  they  never  hef* 
kated  to  ufe  in  urging  them  on  to  war  with 
the  Engliih  colonies,  defirous  of  driving 
tliem  eotireijr  ftom  the  American  contineau 
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The  principal  tribe  of  the  eaftem  Indiaas  U 
was  the  Tarenteen.  Thefe,  urged  on  bj  1 
their  neighbors,  the  French  of  Acadie,  fell 
upon  the  infant  colonies  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampthire.  Tlie  character  of  thefe  wars 
was  the  fame  as  former  dnes.  Maflacres 
and  conflagrations,  tortures  and  captivities 
followed  in  every  part  of  thofe  regions. 

The  Indians  began  hoftilities  hj  robbing 
the  Englifh  as  they  pafied  in  boats  and  ca- 
noes ;  plundering 'their  houfes  of  guns  and, 
amiTxunition,    liquors  and  movable  goods.    , 
In   September,    1676,    they   came   to   the  ; 
houfe  of  an  old  man,  Mr.  Wakely,  in  Caf- 
co-Bay,    where   they   murdered   him,    his    ; 
wife,    feveral  children,  and  carried  others 
into  captivity.     Saco  was  the  next  vidim  ; 
there,   13  were  killed.       At  Scarborough, 
20  houfes  were  burned,  and  7  perfons  were 
maffacred.      Two  were  flain  at   Kittery  ; 
and,    while  the   inhabitants  were   burying 
thefe,  3  more  were  fhot  dead.     The  work 
©f  deftru(5lion  was  then  turned  towards  Pif- 
cataqua,  taking  in  its  courfe  Oilier  River, 
Salmon  Falls,   Dover,   Exeter  and  feveral 
other    towns,    bUrnmg    houfes,    deftreying 
property,  and  taking  the  lives  of  about  50 
perfons. 

Bufinefs  was  now  fufpended.     Each  per- 
fon  was  feeking  his  own  fafety  andthefecu-. 
lity  of  his  own  beloved  family.     Dwelling 
Ittoufes  were  deferted  ;  and  feveral  farriilies  ■ 
retired   into  larger  buildings,    which  they  . 
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jfortified  by  timber  walls  and  flankarts,  with 
a  fc-entry-box  on  the  roof  of  tlie  houfe.. 
This  was  guarded  by  day  anct"  by  night. 

Thefe  troubles  continued  during  feveral 
years.  Numerous  were  the  feats  of  hero-- 
ifm  ;  and  great  were  the  fufferings  of  the 
people.  Troops  were  continually  fent  from 
the  colonies  ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  fub-- 
due  the  enemy.  Several  hundred  Indians 
from  Natick  friendly  ta  the  Engiifh  went  a- 
gain  ft  their  red  brethren  in  the  eaft  j  while 
the  eaftern  Indians  in  their  turn  invited  to 
their  afliftance  all  the  difaffe<Sted  fayages, 
who  had  fled  to  them  from  the  remnants  of 
the  Pequots,  Narraganfets  and  the  follow* 
ers  of  king  Philip. 

Unable  to  fubdue  the  enemy,  the  Eng-- 
lifh  refoited  to  a  new  expedient,  which, 
however,  did  not  produce  the  effefts  intend- 
ed. Among  all  the  eaftern  tribes  of  In- 
•dians,  the  very  name  of  Mohawks  was 
frightful.  This  dread  of  them  originated 
at  a  period  of  time  and  from  caufes,  of 
which  no  memiT^y  is  retained.  The  oldeft 
favages  experienced  the  fame  fears,  but 
eould  give  no  account  of  the  caufesw  Thefe 
Mohawks^  therefore,  though  living  at  a 
great  diftance,  were  invited  to  join  the  Eng- 
iifh troops.  Several  hundreds  came  ;  but 
they  were  either  unable,  or  did  not  wifh,  to 
make  any  diftin<5tion  between  the  friendly 
and  tke  koftile   Indians,   killing   all  witL 
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equal  avidity.     Of  courie,  they  wei-e  fooa  \ 
difmiired. 

It  m^as  not,eafy  to  difcover  from  what 
quarter  the  favages  were  fupplied  with  am- 
munition and  balls.  They  v/ere  too  much 
afraid  of  the  Mohawk  nation  to  venture  to- 
wards New-York  to  purchafe  there.  The 
French  in  Canada,  if  they  had  the  means, 
did  not  dare  to  hazard  the  tranquillity  of 
the  two  governments  by  fuppiying  them,  as 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  lately  been  figned. 
The  Indians  poiTelTed  neither  forefight  nor 
money  to  lay  up  a  ftock  beforehand  for  fu- 
ture wars.  The  colonics  were  forbidden 
under  fevere  penalties  to  fell  any  to  the  fav- 
ages. At  length,  it  was  difcovered,  that 
licences  to  fell  for  purpofes  of  hunting,  on 
paying  an  acknowledgment  to  the  public 
treafury  had  been  greatly  abuil'd.  Baron 
de  Si.  Caftine^  a  reduced  French  ofScer, 
wlio  had  married  a  daughter  of  an  Indian 
chief,  living  out  of  the  limits  of  any  eftab- 
liflied  government,  had  cafily  found  means 
to  fupply  the  favages,  who  Indeed  ufe  little 
ammunition,  never  firing  without  a  certain- 
ty of  doing  execution. 

Several  attempts  had  now  been  made  to 
treat  with  the  favages  for  peace.  Both 
fides  had  grown  v/eary  with  the  work  of 
death.  The  Indians  began  to  exprefs  re- 
gret for  v?hat  they  had  done  and  for  the 
evils  they  had  created.  The  governor  of 
New- York  had  fent  a  floop  with  forces  to 
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^take  pafTeffion  of  the  lands  granted  to  the 
duke  of  York,  and  to  build  a  fort  at  Pern- 
aquid  Bay,  hi  the  dlftrift  of  Maine,  in  or- 
der to  -prevent  the  encroachment  of  foreign^ 
ers.  To  thefe  the  favagcs  were  inclined  to 
be  friendly.  In  proof  of  thefe  paciiic  dif= 
pofitions,  they  gave  up  tlie  filliing  vefFels 
they  had  taken,  and  reilored  15  prifoners. 

At  Cafco,  on  the  1 2th'  of  April,   1678, 
three  commiffioners  from  New-Hampiliire 
completed  a  treaty  of  peace  v/Ith  feveral 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  gave  up  the  remain- 
der of  the  captives.     The  inhabitants  were 
to  return  to  their  old  fettlements  in  peace, 
on  condition  of  paying  one  peck  of  corn  an- 
nually to  the  Indians  and  one  bufael  to  Ma= 
jor  Pendleton,  who  v/as  a  great  proprietor. 
Although  the  tribute  was  in  itfelf  difgrace- 
ful,  yet  juftice  pleaded  to  have  feme  com- 
^  penfation  made  to  the  natives  for  the  pofTef- 
»fion  of  lands,  of  v/hich  they  alone  were  the 
^real  and  rightful  owners.      This  ended  a 
bloody  war  of  3  years  duration. 
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■'      CHAPTER  VII. 

Various  trials  endured  hy  the  colonies,  Indians 
somplain.  King  Williams^  war.  Indian 
ravages.  Ii.ngllfh  Jlratagem.  Revenge  on 
Major  JVahlron.  Efcape  of  Mrs.  Head. 
Captives  fold  into  Canada.  Indians  embrace 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Frontenac^s 
three  expeditions.  Scherudady  hutned.  Can" 
sda  Indians  and  the  French  attack  tha  eajlern 
tolonies.  Attempt  on  Canada  fails.  Short 
fcace.  The  French  urge  the  Indians  to  ne<w 
murders.  Bichford's  addrefs.  Exeter  pre-- 
ferved.  French  bounty  for  fcalps.  Peace 
6f  Ryfivick,   1698. 
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EACE  with  the  Indians,  -while 
they  were  io  numerous,  was  not  of  ^eryl' 
long  continuance.  During  a  peace  of  tei# 
years,  complaints  were  ofien  uttered  aloud, 
and  irritations  were  felt  in  their  minds, 
which  were  ready  to  proceed  to  frefh  outra- 
ges- 

The  Englift  had  various  difficulties  to 
encounter.  Among  themfelves  they  were 
zealoufly  canvafiing  points  in  the  metaphyf- 
ical  JL^^rgon  of  theology,  and  perfecuting 
and  baniihing  every  one,  who  dared  to  dif- 
fer  from  the  rigid  articles  of  the  Puritan 
faith  ;  and  they  were  a§  much  engaged  in 
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thefe  things  as  if  they  had  been  works  of 
,  charity.  Their  temporal  affairs  were  not 
in  a  much  better  condition  than  their  fpirit- 
ual.  A  quo  warranto  had  repeatedly  beea 
illued  againft  the  colonies  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mother  countiy  ;  with  whom 
they  early  began  to  difpute,  while  their 
charters  were  taken  away,  or  new  ones  im- 
pofed  v/ith  very  diminiflied  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. 

The  French  in  their  neighborhood  often 
encroaching  on  territories,  the  jurifdidion 
of  which  was  warmly  contefted,  were  pref- 
fmg  the  favages  to  new  acls  of  hoftilities. 
The  Indians  themfelves,  without  any  new 
provocations,  remembered  the  pail  with  in- 
dignation, were  full  of  apprehenfions  for 
the  future,  and  already  felt  grievances  not 
eafily  to  be  endured.  They  complained 
that  the  tribute  of  com  was  not  paid  them 
according  to  ftipulation  ;  that  tlieir  rivers 
had  been  obftruded  by  dams  and  feines  ; 
that  their  ftanding  corn  had  been  devoured 
by  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  white  peopl«  ; 
that  patents  had  been  granted  covering 
lands,  of  whicli  they  alone  were  the  legiti- 
mate owners  ;  to  part  with  which  they  had 
neither  been  aiked,  nor  had  they  given 
their  alTent  ;  while  in  tradethemoft  abufive 
frauds  had  been  pradifed  upon  them.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  complaints  not  backed 
by  power. 

The  ftorm  daily  thickened.      In   1683, 
D2 
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eommenced  the  war  which  is  known  by  tlie  \ 
same  of  king  Wilham's  war,  in  which  the  ' 
Enghfh  had  to  contend  as  well  with  the 
French  as  the  Indians.  Hoftihties  began 
with  kilHng  the  cattle.  Some  of  the  plun» 
derers  were  feized  and  confined  ;  but  this 
increafed  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  prevent. 
The  lavages  took  feveral  captives,  feme  of* 
whom  they  killed  in  their  frolics.  In  the 
winter  enhiing,  the  Englifh  raifed  an  army 
©f  700  men,  who  found  no  enemy  but  the 
dreadful  feverity  of  winter,  which  deilroy- 
ed  fome  of  them,  but  not  one  Indian  was 
to  be  feen  in  all  their  marciies.  Pi-efents 
were  now  tried  in  order  to  win  their  afFec° 
tions  ;  l)Ut  their  diflike  of  the  Englifh  had 
become  incurable.  They  could  never  foi:» 
give  the  former  ccndu-^  of  Major  Wald- 
ron,  who  had  once  coJle^ed  400  Indians  to 
aniufe  them  with  training,  in  which  a  iham 
fight  v/as  propofed,  the  Indians  on  one  fide 
and  the  Englifh  on  the  other,  but  no  foon- 
er  had  the  lavages  difcharged  their  guns- in- 
to the  air  than  the  Englifh  furrounded  and 
took  the  whole,  felling-  ail  the  obnoxious 
ones  as  flaves  into  the  Weft-Indies  and  fer- 
ting  the  reft  at  liberty.  Several  of  thcie, 
who  had  been  fold,  found  their  way  borne, 
and  thcfe  together  with  the  French  foon  en- 
gaged the  favages  in  a  war. 

Several  tribes  had  formeda  confpiracy  ;, 
and  Major  Waldron  was  to  be  the  firft  vic» 
lira.     An  injury,  of  many  years  {landings. 
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'was  as  frefh  as  ever  in  their  memories.  The 
pad  feemed  indeed  to  have  been  forgotten* 
Trade  and  intercoarfe,  as  far  as  appearan- 
ces v/ere  conceniei,  were  friendly  and  free 
as  ever.  But,  all  this  time,  paft  injm-ies 
were  felt,  and  revenge  was  preparing  in  fe- 
cret,  ready  to  biiril  on  the  devoted  head. 
The  fcene  of  adlion  was  laid  in  Dover, 
New-Hampfhire,  at  the  Lo-w^r  Falls  on 
Cocheco  River,  where  were  5  gan-ifoned 
houfes,  one  of  which  was  Waldron's.  To 
thefe  the  people  retired  at  night.  Aithougfe 
feveral  intimations  of  danger  had  been  giv- 
en, yet  no  guard  was  fet. 

Tlie  Indians  laid  their  plans  with  their 
izfual  art  and  fecrecy.  Two  fquaws  were 
to  obtain  leave  to  lodge  by  the  fire  in  one 
•of  the  garrifons,  on  the  night  of  tha  afTault. 
As  feveral  Indians  had  already  been  faen 
in  town,  they  gave  tlie  Englifn  to  under- 
hand, that  a  large  number  of  favages  were 
coming  the  next  day  to  trade  at  their  ilores, 
as  ufual.  In  this  expedation,  the  familie* 
early  retired  to  reft.  As  the  fquaws  might 
have  occafion  to  g:  out  in  the  night,  they 
were  fhown  alfo  h<  w  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  garrifon.  Sorric  Indians,  in  tlie  habit 
of  lodging  in  towr.  when  they  came  in  to 
trade,  had  found  admiffion  into  fome  other 
garrifons. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June, 
1689,  the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  fig- 
nal  given  by  a  whiftle.      The  Indiarrf,  fet- 
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ting  a  guard  at  the  door,  entered  Waldron's 
apartment.  Awakened  by  the  noife,  he 
fprang  up,  and,  Teizing  his  fword,  he  drove 
them  through  feveral  rooms  ;  and,  though 
80  years  of  age,  he  aded  with  the  vigor  of 
youth.  As  he  turned  back  to  procure  oth- 
er amis,  he  was  dunned  with  a  blow  from 
a  hatchet.  /The  favages  took  him,  placed 
him  in  his  elbow  chair,  on  a  long  table,  and 
infultinglv  afked  him,  "  ivhn  Jhall  judge  Iti" 
dian  now  /"'  After  compelling  the  family 
to  get  them  vi duals,  each  favage  gave  the 
&reail  and  bowels  of  Waldron  a  cut  with 
their  knives,  each  one  faying  at  each  ftroke^ 
"  i  crofs  out  my  account."  Cutting  off  his 
nofe  and  his  ears,  they  crammed  them  into 
his  mouth.  Spent  at  laft  veith  torture  and 
lofs  of  blood,  he  fell  from  his  chair  and  ta- 
ble, when  one  held  under  his  falling  „body 
his  own  fword,  which  put  a  period  to  his 
miferies.  After  pillaging  the  houfe,  fire 
was  fet  to  it.  Two  perfons  were  butcheredj 
aijd  the  reft  made  captives. 

The  next  houfe  was  faved  by  the  barking 
of- the  dogs,  which  gave  a  timely  alarm. 
Thefe  the  owner  turned  out,  when  falling 
on  the  floor,  by  placing  his  feet  againft  the 
door,  kept  it  clofed,  by  which  low  pofition 
he  efcaped  the  bullets  which  pafied  through 
it.  Againft  the  next  family  they  had  no 
fpite,  and  their  lives  were  fpared.  But  find- 
ing a  bag  of  money,  they  compelled  the 
owner  to  throw  it  on  the  floor  by  handfiils* 
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while  they  diverted  themfelves  in  feeing  who 
could  pick  up  moft  of  the  pieces.  Th^ 
next  family  had  the  evening  before  refufed 
admittance  to  the  fquaws.  They  were  dr- 
lermined,  as  they  could  hope  for  no  mercy, 
though  often  promifed  it,  to  fight  to  the 
laft.  But  upon  feeing  the  father  in  their 
pofleffion  about  to  be  butchered  before  the 
eyes  of  the  fon,  they  yielded.  Being  put 
into  a  deferted  houfe,  they  foon  made  their 
efcape.  23  were  killed  ;  29  were  carried  a* 
way  captive  ;  5  houies  and  all  the  mills 
were  burned. 

The  efcape  of  Mrs.  Head  was  remarTca- 
ble.  Returning  late  at  night  from  Portf- 
mouth  with  her  3  fons  and  fome  others  in  a 
boat,  hearing  a  noife  as  the  landed  near  her 
own  houfe,  Ihe  fled  alarmed  to  the  garrifon 
of  Waldron.  She  knocked,  and  begged 
earneftly  for  admittance.  During  the  de- 
lay in  opening  the  door,  her  fon,  looking' 
through  a  crack,  faw  the  fcene  within',  and 
an  Indian  ftanding  at  the  door  with  a  gma 
in  his  hand.  Overcome  witli  her  fears,  Ihc 
was  unable  to  fly,  and  could  only  beg  of 
her  children  to  take  care  of  themfelves. 
CoUefting  her  ftrength  by  degrees,  (he  craw]  - 
ed  into  fome  buflies  near  by,  till  the  hoiifes 
were  confumed.  As  daylight  appeared,  a 
(lout  Indian  made  towards  her  with  a  pidol 
in  his  hand.  She  fpoke,  he  looked  at  her,. 
and  ran  yelling  towards  the  houie.  In  the 
feizure  o£  the  400  Indians  hy  Waldrop,  thi^^ 
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woman  had  fecreted  and  faved  a  young  Tn«. 
i^ian,  who  v/as  now  one  of  this  company. 
After  thej  were  gone,  ilie  went  home,  and 
found  all  perfedly  fafe  there. 

Th£f2  "captives  Vv^ere  the  firft  who  v/ere 
carried  to  Canada.  Some  of  them  were 
fold  to  the  Trench,  fome  embraced  the  Ro- 
JToan  Catholic  rehgion,  and  others  intermar- 
ried with  the  favages. 

The  Indians  tJiemfelves  had  begun  to  a^ 
dopt  the  prejudices  of  the  French,  and  were 
charmed  with  the  popifh  religion.  They 
had  learned  to  call  the  Englifli  proteftants, 
^'  heretics  ;*'  and,  of  courfe,  believed  it  was 
right  to  deftroy  the  enemies  of  God.  Thefe 
opinions  rendered  them  far  more  cruel  ti)an 
ever.  A  bounty  was  alfo  given  for  Eng- 
lifli fcalps  ;  and  the  prifoners,  fold  as  Haves, 
or  redeemed  by  their  friends,  nov/  became 
the  mofi  profitable  articles  of  merchandize. 
jOepred^ions  were  made  with  new  vigor 
itrid  A-engeance. 

The  neceffity  of  raifing  troops  could  be 
no  longer  refilled  by  the  colonifts.  Among 
thofe  raifed  was  Capt.  Church,  with  fome 
hundreds  of  his  friendly  Indians.  Thefe 
proved  treacherous.  Meeting  with  their 
brethren  in  the  woods,  they  gave  them  in- 
formation of  the  forces  and  tlie  defigns  of 
the  Englifii.  Thus  ftrong  is  the  love  of 
country  and  of  kindred.  Little  was  done 
agniml  the  enemy.  Their  corn  fieids  vrere 
diltroved  indeed,  but  the  Indian i  retired  as 
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their  purfuers  advanced,  finding  aliome  in 
one  place  as  well  as  in  another  ;  and  never  in 
spant,  while  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  did  not 
deny  them  the  means  of  fubfiilence. 

The  wars  in  Europe  began  ferioufly  to- 
alTeffl  the  ft  ate  of  the  colonies  in  America. 
As  hoftilitles  had  commenced  between  the 
Englifh  and  the  French  in  the  old  world, 
the"  effeds  were  felt  in  the  new.  Count  de 
Frontenac,  governor  of. Canada,  was  anx- 
ious to  achieve  fomething,  which  might  dif^- 
tinguifh  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  matter.  The 
plan  was  no  other  than  to  fend  upon  the- 
Englifh  colonies  three  parties  of  French  and 
Indians,  during  the  winter  of  169Q.  This 
dreary  feafon  of  the  year  had  heretofore 
been  a  period  of  quiet:  to  the  Englifh  and  of 
freedom  from  Indian  incurfions,  owing  to 
the  deptli  of  the  fnow,  the  want  of  provill 
ik)ns,  the  dilHculty  of  retreat,  and  the  fever- 
ity  of  the  clin^ate.  To  their  former  mo- 
tive? wei-enov/ added,  not  only  a  third  foF 
revenge,  but  alfo  an  enthufialtic  phrehzy  i.n- 
fpired  from  the  Romilli  religion.  The 
French  priefts  even  went  with  the  favages, 
as  greater  barbarians  to  fay  mafs  amidil  the 
holy  work  of  malHicres. ' 

One  of  thefe  parties  proceeded  towarda- 
Mew-York.  The  powerful  tribes  in  this- 
ftate  had  formerly  carried  death  and  devaf= 
tation  into  Canada  among  the  French  and 
the  Indians.  Three  years  before^  the  5  na=« 
tions  ftom  •York  State  with  1200  men  had- 
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landed  at  Montreal,  killed  about  100(1 
^Frenchmen,  and  carried  terror  and  con- 
quefl  wherever  they  went.  The  French 
had  ufed  every  artifice  to  gain  over  to  their 
(ide  the  5  nations,  who  had  been  the  chief 
fecurity  of  New- York.  To  influence  their 
doubting  minds  by  giving  them  an  idea  of 
their  power,  and  to  raife  the  dejeded  fpirits 
of  the  Canadians  under  their  late  lofTes,  a 
party  confiding  of  200  French  and  fome 
Cahnuaga  Indians  fet  out  towards  Albany. 
For  22  days,  they  waded  through  deep 
ihows  with  provisions  on  their  backs,  till 
they  reached  Schenedady,  a  village  17 
nijles  northvveft  of  Albany,  at  II  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  Stli  of  February,  1690. 
Finding  the  gates  not  even  fhut,  they  im- 
jnediately  entered  the  town. 

They  had  men  enough  to  place  6  or  7  at 
each  houfe,  fo  that  the  whole  village  was 
jnveded  at  the  fame  moment.  The  fleep  of 
fecurity  was  waked  by  the  noife  of  the  work 
«f  death.  The  French  were  much  greater 
favages  th^n  the  Indians.  The  village  was 
foon  all  in  a  blaze  ;  infants  were  dafhed  a- 
gainft  the  pofls  of  the  doors  ;  women,  had 
their  bowels  ripped  open,  and  their  living 
contents  thrown  into  the  flames  of  their 
own  dwellings. 

60  perfons  were  murdered  ;  27  made  cap- 
tives I  and  25  loft  their  limbs  by  the  ie- 
verity  of  the  cold.  A  few  efcaped  naked 
through  a  deep  fnow,  in  a  terrible  llorm,  to 
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Albany.  After  deftroying  cattle  and  other 
property,  they  loaded  the  horfes  they  had 
taken,  and  made  their  way  to  Canada. 
They  were  purfued  ;  about  25  of  them  kill- 
ed, or  captivated  ;  and  the  reft  with  great 
perils  and  fufFerings  efcaped  to  Canada. 

The  fecond  party,  confifting  of  only  5*2 
men,  fetting  out  from  Trois  Rivieres,  made 
their  lirft  appearance  at  Salmon  Falls,  a 
village  on  the  river  dividfng  Main«  from 
New-Hampfhire,  They  began  their  at- 
tacks, in  3  places,  at  daybreak.  Although 
the  onfet  was  unexpected,  the  inhabitants 
a<5led  with  great  bravery.  Of  thefe  30 
were  killed,  and  54  made  captives.  They 
fled,  but  were  purfued.  The  Canadians 
loft  a  number  of  their  men,  but  ftill  fecur- 
ed  a  retreat.  Meeting  the  third  party,  they 
returned  to  the  attack  on  Cafco.  Thefe 
three  expeditions  planned  by  Frontenac  were 
as  full  of  favage  cruelties  as  they  were  of 
vidories. 

Many  towns,  after  this,  were  deftroyed. 
The  new  fettlers  ail  fled  towards  the  older 
plantations.  The  French,  having  taught 
the  Indians  new  improvements  in  barbarity, 
had  found  them  apt  fcholars.  Several  hun- 
dreds of  the  Englilh  were  butchered  in  the 
adjacent  village's.  At  the  battle  at  Exeter, 
Mr:  Stone  received  9  wounds  from  their 
guns,  and  2  from  their  hatckets  ;  but,  when 
his  friends  came  to  bury  him,  they  perceiv- 
ed a  fpark  of  life,  which  foon  kiiidied.  iBt<>- 
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vigor*  At  the  battle  in  Lee,  feven  left  for 
dead  recovered. 

Canada  was  now  confidered  as  the  great 
fource*  whence  flowed  all  the  troubles  of  the 
Englilh.  A  plan  was,  therefore,  adopted 
to  conquer  it.  For  this  purpofe,  New- York 
joined  her  forces  to  thofe  of  Ncav  England. 
A  fleet  was  fent  for  Quebec  ;  but  it  arrived 
there  too  late  foradion  ;  but  loft  1000  men. 
Difappointed  of  the  aid  expeded  from  the  5 
nations,  the  troops  from  New-York  found  it 
impoffible  to  crofs  the  lakes  and  the  nvers  ^ 
by  which  means  the  expedition  entirely  fail- 
ed. The  expenfes  were  great,  and  the  fail- 
ure dillreffing. 

Happily  for  tlie  diftrefTed  fettlers,  the  In- 
dians came  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  till  May,  M'hich  they  obfer- 
ved  till  June,  16)91.  The  work  of  malFa'- 
cre  then  began  at  Wells  and  Exeter.  A 
new  plan  of  defence  was  adopted.  Rang- 
ing parties,  proceeding  from  one  fort  to 
another,  prevented  thofe  fuddcn  onfets  and 
furprifals,  which  hitherto  had  proved  fo  fa-* 
tai  to  the  villages.  This  year,  therefore, 
they  efFeiied  but  very  little  mifchief.  ' 

Tlie  Indians  feemed  inclined  to  obferve 
the  treaty  longer,  but  the  French  miffiona- 
ries  were  ardent  for  war,  telling  them  it 
was  no  fin  to  violate  tlieir  faith  v/ith  here- 
tics. A  French  prieft  accompanied  them 
in  their  next  incurfion,  which  was  againfl. 
the  village  on  Oifter  river,  withia  the  town 
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o£  Dover.  Here  were  12  garrlfcried  hou- 
fes,  but  their  negligence  was  their  ruin. 
Five  ot  tlie  garrilons  were  d€iiro)'ed.  In 
onehoufe,  they  killed  Hperfons,  v/howere 
buried  in  one  grave,  veftiges  of  which  yet 
remain.  More  than  90  perfons  v/ere  killed 
and  captivated  ;  and  20  lioufes  were  burned. 
During  this  Tnailacre,  the  French  prieft  ?v- 
niufed  himfelf  by  writing  with  chalk  on  the 
pulpit  of  the  meeting  houfe,  which  remain- 
ed  in  fafety. 

Tliomas  Eickfcrd  aftod  with  great  pref- 
cnce  of  mind.  Being  alarmed,  he  fent  off 
his  family  in  a  boat,  when  he  fhut  himfelf 
up  within  his  houfe  alone,  refolved  to  defend 
it*  Reje(5iing  all  olters  made  him  both  by 
promifes  and  threatenings,  if  he  would  fur- 
render,  he  loaded  and  nred  as  fall  as  pof. 
lible,*  often  changing  his  drefs,  appearing 
at  different  places,  with  a  hat,  cap  or  coat 
on,  or  without  either,  by  which  artifice  hg 
impofed  upon  the  airailants  a  belief  of  there 
being  a  great  number  within,  when  they 
left  him  mafter  of  his  own  houfe,  v/hich  he 
had  faved  by  his  own  prefence  of  mind  and 
wonderful  addrefs. 

The  town  of  Exeter  was  remarkably  pre- 
ferved  from  maifacre  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 0th  of  June,  1696.  The  women,  contra- 
ry to  advice,  had  gone  out  to  gather  ftraw- 
berries.  In  order  to  frighten  them,  a  gun 
was  fired,  which  produced  the  defired  ef- 
fed  to  recal  them  into  the  garrifon.     That 
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was  the  very  time  the  Indians  had  intend- 
ed to  make  an  aflault ;  but  concluding  they 
were  aheady  difcovered,  tliey  immediately 
left  the  town  uninjured. 

Deftrudion,  however,  was  carried  far 
and  wide.  They  penetrated  even  into  Maf» 
fachufetts.  Many  were  the  captives  whom 
they  fold  into  Canada  ;  while  the  French- 
governor,  Count  de  Frontenac,  paid  a  large 
bounty  for  the  Englifh  fcalps,  which  were 
brought  him  The  French  alfo  prepared 
a  fleet  againil  New-England,  which  pro- 
eeeded  as  far  as  Nev/foundiand.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  incurfions  of  the  Indians 
became  lefs  frequent,  fmce  thofe  who  ur- 
ged them  on  had  greater  objects  in  view. 
The  peace  of  Ryfwick,  in  1698,  however, 
enfued,  when  Count  de  Frontenac  giving 
the  favages  to  underftand,  that  war  with  the 
Engliih  muft  ceafe,  fmce  peace  was  eftab=» 
lilhed  between  the  two  nations,  a  iiK)n  res- 
pite was  given  to  New-England.  ;; 
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CHxlPTES  VIII. 

Queen  Anne^s  ioar»  Ne<w  depredations.  /«- 
diam  war  in  fmall  parties ,  Governor  Dud- 
ley  refitfes  a  treaty.  Colomfts  raij:  an  army 
in  vain. .  Savages  entouraged.  The  dlfirefs 
of  the  frontiers.  The  French  join  the  In- 
dians.  Expedition  againji  Quebec  feds. 
Treaty  of  peace  at  Utretcht,  17 IS.  Maja- 
ere  at  Roanoke.     Death  of  Capt.  Church. 

-xIl  new  war,  ufually  ftyled  Queen 
Anne's,  commenced  in  May,  1702,  betM^een 
France  and  England.  Its  eiieds,  as  ufual, 
foon  extended  to  the  colonies  in  America. 
The  whole  weight  of  this  war  fell  upon 
New-Engknd.  On  account  of  its  geo- 
graphical fitudtion,  New- York  was  an  im- 
portant place  to  be  fecured  j  as  on  one  fide 
it  was  open  to  die  attacks  of  fleets  from  the 
ocean,  fo  on  the  other  It  was  expofed  to  the 
irruptions  of  the  enemy  from  the  Frencli 
colonies.  To  prevent  the  iofs  of  New- York, 
which  would  have  feparated  the  Eaftem 
from  the  Southern  colonies,  an  army  of 
IS58  men  were  ordered,  but  were  never 
■aifed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  in  Canada 
ound  means  to  engage  the  friendfhip  of 
iie    Irequois,   or   5   natiox;s,  which   faved 
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New- York  from  Indian  ravages,  die  French- 
ftill  fearing  the  influence,  which  that  (late 
maintained  over  their  minds.  The  confe- 
quence  wasj  tjiat  New-Hampihire  and  Mal- 
fachofetts  had  to  contend'  witk  the  whole 
French  force  and  their  Indian  allies.  The" 
minds  of  the  belligerents  had  long  been 
enribittered  towards  each  other  by  prejudir 
,ces,  by  the  remembrance  of  former  occur- 
rences, and-  by  late  difputes  concerning  ex^ 
tent  of  ten-itory. 

On  the  10th  of  Augoa,  1703,  a  party 
of  500  French  and  Indians,  attacking  all 
the  ^nvns  from  Cafco  to  Wells,  killed  and 
took  130  perfons,  and  deftroyed  all  before 
them.  Terror  fpread  through  the  whol^ 
Goantry.  The  Engiiiti  troops  purfued  them 
in  vain  ;  as  they  were  as  fwift  in  flight  as 
they  were  furious  in  aifiuk.  The  approach 
©f  winter  uiiially  relieved  the  frontiers  from 
murders  and  Ipoliations.. 

In  1705,  the  Engiifh  attempted  an  expe- 
dition againil  the  Indians  with  270  mea  on 
fnow  Ihoes.  Finding  no  enemy,  they  bur- 
ned the  deferted  wigwams  and  a  French 
chapel.  The  governor  of  Canada  now  iu- 
■yited  the  ladians  on  the. borders  of  New- 
Englarui  r.o  remove  into  Canada,  where 
they  Wire-  incorporated  with  the  tribe  of  St. 
Fr.xnc.  •,  i>y  v/nlclr  reinoval  they  were  pla- 
c;-xi  nci-^y  the  ieat  of  inflience,  and  might 
with  greater  facility  be  feui;  out  fuddirJl^ 
on  tlie  work  of  il*iughi.er. 
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They  next  made  their  appearance  In  A» 
frW,  1706,  on  Oifter  River,  where  they 
tilled  8  perfons  and  wounded  two.  A 
^arrlfon  was  near  by,  but  not  a  man  in  it. 
rhe  womeri,  aware  of  the  confequences  of 
jeing  taken,  fired  an  alarm  gun,  put  on 
lats,  loofened  their  hair  appearing  like  men, 
uid  fired  fo  brifkly  that  the  favages,  alarm- 
jd  for  their  own  fafety,  fied  without  burn- 
ng  or  plundering  the  houfes,  but  wreaked 
iieir  vengeance  on  thofe  whom  they  met. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Indians  to  go  in 
'mall  parties.  ^  By  t^iefe  means,  very  few  of 
;hem  were  killed,  while  they  could  keep 
;lie  whole  country  in  confufion.  It  was  ef- 
iniated  that  every  favage  killed  in  thefe- 
jxcurfions  mud  have  cod  th€  Englilli  colo- 
iies  more  than  SOOO  dollars. 

When  the  famous  Major  Church  went  in= 
;o  Nova  Scotia,  he  afked  permiffion  to  re= 
luce  Port  Royal,  but  was  refufed  by  gov- 
ernor Dudley,  who  was  accufed  of  carry- 
ng  on  a  clandeltlne  trade  there,  much  to 
lis  own  advantage,  which  was  fufficient  to 
lamp  his  military  ardor.  A  future  attempt 
'ailed.  The  gorernor  had  alfo  refufed  to 
'or«i  a  treaty  engaging  the  neutrality  of 
;he  provinces  ;  no  doubt  he  w^as  looking 
"or ward  to  the  time,  when  not  only  Nova 
kotia,  but  Canada  alfo  might  be  fabje«Sed 
.0  the  Britifh  em.pire. 

This  refufal  renewed  the  fpoliations  by 
he  Indians.    The  Eaten  provinces,,  except 
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Cennedicat  who  refufed  to  lend  her  «id, 
eaiiy  in  the  fpring  of  1707,  raifed  an  army 
of  JOOO  men,  intending  to  reduce  Port 
Royal.  After  a  few  fuccefsful  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy,  and  burning  ibme 
homes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  a  difa- 
greement  among  die  officers  and  mifappre- 
henlionsof  the  adual  ftate  of  things  arifmg, 
the  enterprife  was  abandoned  in  the  moil: 
ihameful  manner. 

Thefe  repeated  failures  ferved  greatly  to 
encourage  the  favages.  In  the  fucceeding 
year,  a  very  formidable  armament  was  def- 
tined  by  Vaudrieuil,  governor  of  Canada, 
againrt:  the  fettlements  of  New-England. 
But  fo  many  of  the  favages  difappointed 
him  in  the  promifes  of  aid  they  had  made 
him,  that  the  plan  could  not  be  executed. 

The  Indians,  in  the  mean  time,  in  their 
fmall  parties,  abated  nothing  in  their  zeal 
for  malTacre,  which  had  continued  aheady 
5  years  without  intermifllon,  and  without 
any  profpe^l  of  immediate  termination.  A 
great  number  of  the  beft  men  were  abroad, 
and  thofe  at  hom.e  were  in  reril  andxliftrefs. 
Trade  had  well  nigh  ceafed,  while  their  ex- 
penfes  and  their  dangers  Only  had  increafed. 
Their  families  were  crowded  into  garrifon- 
ed  houfes  ;  nor  could  they  go  out  to  cuki-. 
vate  their  fields  beyond  call  from  the  rar- 
rifon  ;  nor  ftep  out  of  their  houfes  vnthout 
arms  in  their  hands.  Driven  to  the  defence 
©i"  the  frontier  fettlementS;    they   were  in 
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deaths  oft.  Or  if  they  refufed,  they  were 
fined  ;  and  often  neglecl  iaifered  a  feverer 
penal ly.  Still  they  perfcvered  with  lieroifm  ; 
and  not  a  garrifon  \y3.s  cut  olf  in  New- 
HaiTipfhire,  during  this  long  and  diftref. 
ii  ng  wzv. 

A  party  of  French,  painted  red  like  the 
dreaded  Mohawks,  now  a^itacked  Oifter 
Riv..«  •  fettle ment.  Seven  were  killed  at  tlie 
firll  ihot,  and  others  wounded.  In  1708, 
a  large  army  from  Canada  aiTauIted  Haver- 
hill I  but  tlieir  forces,  diminilhed  by  vari- 
ous accidents,  proceeded  no  further,  and 
the  Englilli  were  prepared  to  give  them  a 
very  Vvarm  reception.  During  feveral  fuc- 
ceeding  yeari^,  the  depredations  and  the 
mailacres  contini-red.  The  Engiifh  were  a« 
bie  to  kill  enough  of  the  enemy  to  keep  up 
their  fpirits,  Vv^hile  the  numbers  of  the  lava- 
ges were  diminlfliing  as  well  by  famine  and 
difeafe  as  by  war. 

A  new  attempt  v/as  made  for  taking 
Canada,  the  fruitful  fource  of  maifacres  and 
of  mifchiefs'.  The  'Engnfli  government  in 
Britain  feemed  lo  engage  in  the  enterprlfe 
with  ardor  ;  and  fent  over  7  regiaients  of 
tl^e  veteran  troops,  who  had  feea  fervlce 
under  the  condu(5t  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. To  thefe  forces  New-England  join- 
ed her  quota,  making  in  all  an  army  of 
6oOO  men.  Port  Royal  had  already  been 
taken,  and  its  name  changed  to  that  of  An- 
napolis, in  honor  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
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troops,  proceeding  by  water,  had  entered 
SO  ir.iles  up  the  river  St,  Lawrence,  where 
8  traiifports  were  wrecked  en  Egg-Ifland, 
one  thcufand  men  perilhed,  when  the  re- 
mauider  returned,  on  the  23d  of  Augiift, 
iTilj  in  defpalr.  They  were  8  days  In 
bdating  down  the  river  agalnll  an  eaflerly 
wind,  which  in  two  days  wonid  have  carri- 
ed tliem  to  Quebec  with  a  force  too  equal 
to  that  which  afterwards,  under  -general 
Woh^e,  reduced  that  city,  when  in  a  much 
better  Rate  of  defence. 

The  Indians,  encouraged  by  all  thefe 
failures  of  the  Englifh,  were  more  active 
and  bold  than  ever  Irt  extending  fpoliation 
iind  havoc.  New  fafferings  feeraed  to 
hang  over  the  frontier  fettleaicnts,  already 
greatly  enfeebled  by  former  kires,  when 
the  treaty  of  Uiretcht  arrived,  11th  xlprilj 
1713,  which  once  more  eitabliftied  peace 
between  the  EngliPn  and  the  French  nations. 
By  this  treaty,  aU  Nova  Scotia  was  ceded 
to  the  Britilh.  The  Indians,  no  longer 
encouraged  by  the  French,  fued  for  peace, 
a  bleHinp-  not  lefs  welcome  to  the  new  fet- 
tles. 

Some  of  the  motl  brave  and  powerfiU 
tribes  of  Indians  refided  in  the  Eaftern  col- 
onies, who  conliiuially  harraifed  the  vdiite 
people  of  New-England.  At  the  ffirne  time, 
the  fouthern  colonies  w^ere  not  repofmg  up- 
on beds  of  roftt  and  myrtles.  The  red 
people  With  a  jealous  eye  law  the  encroach- 
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iTQfnts  of  the  wliite.  In  Nortli  CarolinH^- 
they  had  foj-mad  a  plan,  m  1712,  to  exter- 
ininate  by  a£imnatioa  in  one  night  all  their 
formidable  neighbors.  The  fir  ft  intimation 
of  any  fach  defign  was  its  fatal  exeontion. 
At  PvOanoke,  137  perfons  were  murdered 
in  one  night.  The  efcape  C'{  a  few  Ipread' 
the  alarm.  Affiftance  from  South  Caroli- 
na was  alone  able  to  ftt  mounds  to  the  over- 
whelming flood  of  deilriiSicn.  Thefe 
troops^,  conufting  of  nearly  1000  men,  witli 
great  celerity,  pafied  the  wiidemefs,  and 
carried  unexpeded  lliughter  among  the 
favages  ;  S06  of  whom  Yell,  beGdes 'tiiofe 
who  were  captivated.  The  rcCi,  fiecing  to 
their  fort-tied  town  of  Tufcarora,  fued  for 
peace.  Having  ioli  aboitt  lOOO  men,  they 
foon  after  abandoned  their  coiintiy,  and  uni- 
ted themfelves  wjih  the  Iroquois  irations. 

The  war  v.^ith  the  eaiiern  Indians  is 
njcmorabk'  alfo  rs  being  the  lad,  in  which 
the  celebrated  Gol.  Church  v/as  engap-ed. 
in  this,  ho  acied  witii  his  ufual  energy  and 
facccfs.  .  At  Penobfcot,  he  either  killed  or 
captivated  every  Indim  and  Frenchman 
whom  he  met.  He  forced  th^m  from  their 
old  haunts,  at  PaiTamaquoddy.  OnTiis  re- 
tiirn,  finding  that  moll  of  the  Indians  had 
defcned  the  country,  he  was  informed  that 
the  French  priefts  had  advifcd  them  to  re- 
move  to  Miffiffippi,  where  they  would  like- 
;Wife  go,  live  and  die  with  them.  Having 
predid-ed  his    own  death.  Colonel  Church, 
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aged  TO   years,  was  killed,  on  his  return 
from  viiiting  a  dying   filler,  by  a  fall  from 

his  horfe  and  by  burfting  a  vein. 
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■CHAr-TBIl  IX. 

Jefuit  mijfimaries  mtfcJjKVous.  Ralle.  His 
Jl'ight.  Indian  devajiations .  Indians  take  17 
vejfsls^  Expedition  to  Penohjcot.  Jcr den's 
artifice.  Indians  cruife.  Female  exploit. 
Non'idge'UJDch  tahn.  Ralle  hilled.  Boun- 
ty on  fcalps.  Capt.  LoVdtuelL  His  fuccefi. 
His  death.  Battle  ct  Ojfapy  pond.  Peace  in 
1725. 

vV  HILE  very  warm    difputes  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  the  Houfe  of  Rep- 
refentatives  were  agitated  in  Mailachiifetts, 
which  in  the  iilue  were  to  feparate  the  colo- 
nies frora  the  mother  country,  the  frontiers 
began  once  more  to  be  diftrefied  by  the  ir- 
ruptions of  tlie  favages.     Thefehad,  as  for-- 
merly,  been  inftigated  by  the  French,  who 
had  obtained  a  great  afcendancy  over  their 
minds.     Jefuit  mlflionaries  too   refided   a-^ 
mong  them  ;  and  thefe  \vere  not  lefs  enga^" 
2:ed  in  the  intrigu'js  of  ft  ate    than  in  muki-  ' 
plying  religious  converts. 

Among  die  moft  zealous  of  thefe  was  fa- 

her  Ralle.     After  the  cefllon  of  Nova  Scc- 

:ia,  he   ftill  remained   among   the   eafierii 

ndians,  who  had   a   h-gh   veneration   for 

iiira.     He  <{id  not  fail  to  excite  jealoufies  a- 

igaiiift  the  Englifh.     He  esclaimed  againil 
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the  en:abl:!lim2nt  of  the  forts,  which  had 
been  erected  within  the  Indian  territories. 
The  Indians  themfelves  had  been  deceived, 
when  they  were  told  tiiat  mills  and  dams 
on  the  rivers  were  only  fortifications  againil 
invading  enemies.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
them,  ihr.t  thtfe  would  prevent  the.afc^nt 
of  fifli,  on  which  they  greatly  depended  for 
fubfiilence.  Thefe  miiiionaries  had  found 
means  to  combine  all  theeaftern  and  Can- 
."dian  favages  againil  New-England.  They 
nov;  commenced  their  fpoliations  on  the  un- 
protected frontiers.  Knowing  that  Ralle 
was  the  grand  fomenter  of  all  the  mifchiefs 
intended,  the  Hrft  efforts  of  the  EngHia 
^vere  to  feize  his  perfon.  Having  received 
hints  of  the  defign  formed  againlt  him,  he 
made  his  efcape.  ^I'he  papers  he  left  be- 
hind, however,  made  the  fuither  difcovery, 
that  Mr.  Vaudreui),  governor  of  Canada, 
had  engaged  to  fupply  all  the  favages  wita 
srm.s  and  ammunition. 

This  attempt  to  ieize  their  fpiritual  fa- 
ther called  into  adlion  all  the  revenge,  en- 
thuhafm  and  violent  palllons,  which  ufuaily 
burn  in  the  favage  bread  with  an  unquench- 
able flame.  With  greater  fury  than  ever, 
and  with  much  better  ipire^'mation,  they  at- 
tacked the  new  fettlements,  and  ail  their 
accuftomed  maiiiicres  aiid  pillage  followed. 

In  1723,  they  fell  upon  Canfo  and  oth- 
er adjacent  harbors,  where  they  fucceeded 
ia  capturing  17  fail  of  fiihmg  veifels,  own- 
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Idin  Mall^chuietts.     Sere^i^cf  iheie    were 
foon  retaken  by  one  John  Klliot,  v.iic,  as  lie 
approached  therr,  v/as  called  upon  to  fur- 
TPiider.      He  replied,  "  hs  ivou'd  mah  all  the 
hqfie  hs  couhiJ'     Finding    he  iradc    no  ^at- 
tempt to  efcape,  they  began  to  fear  for  tne.r 
ovsTn  ihfety,  and  ir.ade  fcr  the  fnore.  ^  Elli- 
ot immediately  boarded  them,  v-ho,  diinng 
half  an  hour,  made  a  brave  refinance.    But 
when  the  hand  grenadoes  jf  the  Enghfh  ha.vl 
ir.ade    !~reat    havoc    among     them,    the/ 
threw  themfelves  overboard,  and  were  Ihct 
as  they  fvv^am  towards  tlie  Ihore.     Five  on- 
]y  effecled  an  efcape.      1 5  captives  were  re- 
taken ;   many  had  been  fent  avv-ay  ;  and  9 
•  had   been  killed   in   cool  blood,  the  Nova 
Scotia  Indians  being  reckoned  more  barbar- 
ous than  chofe  belonging  to  the  other  tribes. 
On  the  ledi  of  September,   1723,  about 
500  of  the  enemy  appeared   upon  Arrow- 
fick  liland.     An  alarm    was  given,  which 
enabled  the  inhabitants    to   fly  in  feafon  to 
their  garrifon,  which  was   iniufiicient  to  re  - 
pel  by  a  lally  fudi  a  multitude  cf  invaders. 
50  cattle  were  deftroyed  ;  the  honfes  were 
plundered  ;  and  26  burned  in  fight  o/  their 
owners.  .        ^ 

The  EnglflllLent  a  little  army  of  '230 
H,  mtw  up  Penobfcot  rivv-r.  They  found  an 
I  Indian  ' caaie,  walled  widi  aockadoes,  TO 
I  feet  by  50,  enclofmg;  23  r  Kcellent  wigwam;^. 
1  On  the  outfide,  was'a  church,  60  feet  by  30, 
vveil  conftru^ied,  and    ?t  very-.comniodioos 
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home  for  the  prieft.  All  were  deferted  ; 
and  the  advantage  of  the  expedition  was 
the  burning  this  village. 

Various  fmall  parties  carried  death  and 
deilro(flioR,  wherever  tliey  went.  Domin- 
icus  Jordon,  a  principal  proprietor  of  Saco, 
was  attacked  by  5  Indians  in  his  field. 
Keeping  his  gun  conftantiy  prefented,  with- 
cut  firing,  he  intimidated  the  favages  and 
retreated  in  fafety  to  the  garrifon. 

The  enemy  alfo  appeared  at  Rutland  in 
WorceRer  county,  in  a  meadow.  Rev. 
Mr.  WUlard  fellj  after  having  himfelf  kill- 
ed one  and  wounded  another.  One  man 
had  4  fons  killed,  while  making  hiy,  while 
the  father  efcaped  into  the  bufhes.  The 
i^ime  day,  they  appeared  at  Northfield, 
where  2  of  the  inhabitants  v/ere  killed. 

In  ITS'ijtlie  Engliih  met  with  fevere  loiT- 
€3  both  by  land  and  fea.  Capt.  Winflow, 
who  had  j nil  left  college,  was  killed  v.'ith 
13  men  at  Fort  St.  George's  river.  Two 
whale  boats  with  17  men  were  foon  after 
furrcunded  by  30  canoes.  The  Engliih  at- 
tempted to  land  J  but,  after  a  brave  ftrug- 
gle  in  making  the  beil  defence  they  could, 
every  one  was  killed.  Soon  after,  the  In- 
dians took  two  ihallops,  ap^  feveral  fifhing 
vefTels,  and  a  large  fchooner  with  two  fv/iv- 
el  guns,  vdikh.  they  manned,  and  cruifed 
about  the  coafis,  repelling  with  fuccefs  all 
attempts  to  take  them. 

Ontlie  6th  of  Auguft,  1724-,  at  Oxford, 
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the  favages  opened  a  breach  in  the  rocf  of  a 
fmall  houfe  under  a  hill.  ^  As  one  of  them 
was  entering  in,  he  received  a  fatal  Oiot 
from  a  couragGOus  woman,  the  onl^  pet  fon 
in  the  houfe,  \vho  had  2  guns  and  2  piftols 
more  charged,  when  they  faw  fit  to  retire 
from  fuch  a  fcene  of  heroifm. 

The  ravages  llill  continuing,  government 
fent  out  208  men  to  taks  Norridgewock, 
the  mod  ancient  feat  of  the  natives  and  the 
refidence  of  father  Ralk.  As  they-  ap- 
preached  the  village  witjiout  being  difcov- 
ered,  they  divided  into  two  p2.rties.  One 
was  to  attack  tlie  village,  and  the  other  to 
go  by  the  v/ay  of  the  cornfields,  v/here  they 
expeded  to  find  the  Indians  at  work.  A- 
bout  60  warriors  were  within  the  Vs^igwams. 
An  Old  Indian  coming  out,  inilantiy  found- 
ed an  alaiTH  by  a  war  whoop.  The  women 
and  children  fied.  The  waiTiors  met  the 
Englilh  in  arms.  The  firft  volley  pafled- 
over  the  heads  of  the  Englifn  without  harm ; 
at  the  fecond,  the  Indians  fled.  Some  at- 
tempted to  fwim,  fome  to  pafs  in  canoes, 
and  others  to  ford  tlie  adjacent  river,  but 
they  were  fliot  in  the  water.  A  very  fmall 
number  only  efFeftcd  their  efcape.  Their 
renowaied  warriors  were  no  more  ;  their 
town  and  tribe  never  flourifiied  again. 

The  famous  Ralle,  aged  68,  was  killed 

in  this   battle,  in   the   ad,  it  was^  faid,  of 

loading  his  gun,  for  he  had  been  accuftom- 

ed  in  his  vocation  to  make  ufe  of  otlier 

E  2 
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tiian  fptnt^al  weapons.  Charlevoix  gives  w 
Teiy  tragical  accoui>t  of  this  Jefuit\s  death/ 
He  tells  us,  that  RaHe  went  out  to  meet  the 
Engliili,  in  hopes  of  drawing  all  ntlention 
en  himfelf,  and  tliiis  to  fave  Lis  flock,  to 
\7.nom  he  had  miniftered  for  37  years  ;  that 
h«  fell  befide  die  crofs  he  had  erea:ed  ;  that 
he  rrcelTed  more  than  a  tiioufand  v/ounds  ; 
and  that  the  Indians  buried  him  next  day 
m  the  very  place  where  the  evening  before 
lie  had  celebrated  the  facred  Riyderies, 
where  the  altar  had  aood,  and  where  the 
church  had  been  burned,  i.iffinr  the  dear 
remains  of  their  beloved  pallor,  *\vith  every 
niark  of  fmcere  affeaion,  around  whofe 
liody  7  warriors  had  fallen,  defirous' of  fiv- 
in^  his  more  precious  life  by  a  generous  i.ic~ 
rihce  of  their  own. 

The  fcenes  at  Norridgewock  ft  ruck  great 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Indians. 
They  removed  further  back  ir.to  the  interi- 
or torefls,  and  afterwards  appeared  only  in 
fr^all  parties.  The  colonial  government 
offered  J  100  for  each  Indian  fcalp  ;  tliis 
bounty,  together  v/ith  prcfent  infecurity  and 
a  remembrance  of  former  faferings,  indu- 
ced many  bold  adventurers  to  tj  y  what  for- 
tune would  bequeath  them  in  purfuit  after 
the  enemy. 

Among  thefe  adventurers,  no  one  \ra5 
more  diilinguifned  either  for  his  fuccefs  or 
.his  calamity  than  Capt.  John  Love  well,  of 
Dunflable.     liis  native  towa  had  lately ^loft 
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feveral  of  Its  inhabitants.  In  fearchlag  af- 
ter two  who  were  miiriRg,  9  mor^  out  of  1 1 
were  killed,  qn  the  5th  cf  September,  172  K 
Otiiers  fell  into  ambuih,  and  were  el- 
iher  killed  or  wounded.  Irritation  daily  In- 
creafed.  ^  ^ 

Capt.   LovewelVs  company  coniilted  oi 
SO  men.     In  the  firft  exciirdon,  they  killed 
one  favage,  and  took  a  boy  alive,  whom 
they  carried  to  Bofton,  where  they  received 
the  bounty  and  fon:i«  ha-^dfonie  prefents  be- 
fides.     This  good  fortune  was  the  ir^eani; 
of  Increafing  his  company  to  70  men  ;  hut  ,^ 
VI  want  of    provifions  compelled  them    toiT 
diimifs  30  of  thefe.     Toilowing  the  track 
of  fome  Indians-,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
at  night,    they  found  ten  of    them  aileep 
around    a   fire    be  fide    a   frozen    pond. — 
Capt.  Lovewell's  own  gun  killed  two  as  they 
lay  aileep,  and  his   men  5  more  ;  two  olh~ 
crs  were  ihot  dead  as  they  darted  up  ;  and 
one  ran  off  wounded  in  fuch  a  manner  that  a 
dog  held  him  foil,  till  the  m.en  coming  up  . 
put  an  end  to  his  hfe.     Thefe  favages  were 
on  their  way  from  Canada  to  the  English 
fettlements,  fumidied  with  new  guns  and  a 
plenty  of  ammunition.       They  were  fuppli- 
ed  with  fpare  blankets,  mockafms  and  fnow- 
ilioes  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  whom  they  expect- 
ed to  take  captive.      This  action  took  place 
in  the  town  of  Wakefield,  Newhampfliire. 

Capt.    Lovewell,   encouraged  by  his  late 
fuccefs,   went  on  a  third  expedition,  intend- 
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ing  to  make  an  afTa-uIt  on  Pigwacket,  near 
the  head   of  Saco  River,  now  within   the 
tov.Ti  of  Friebnrgh  :    he  had  42  men,  be- 
iides  a  chaplain    and  a  furgeon.     One    of 
the  company  becoming  fick,  they  ereaed  a 
Itockade  fort,  at  which  the  furgeon  and  8 
men  were  left  as  a  guard,  well  of  great  Of- 
fapy  pond.     Reduced  to  34,  they  proceed- 
ea  northward  22  miles  further.       Early  on 
the   moniing  of    the  Sxh   of  May,    172.5, 
wh:Ie  at  their  devotions,  they  heard  a  gun, 
and  faw  an  Indian  on  a  point  of  land,  by  a 
pond,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mik.     Appre- 
lending  he  was  placed   there  as  a  decoy, 
they  approached  him  with   great  caution, 
iijrpeaing   to  encounter   a  yery   powerful 
party,  they  concealed   their  packs  among 
tne  trees  and  brakes  of  a  pitch  pine  plain. 
A  party  of   ^'O  Indians  in  paffmg  along 
their   carrying  place,    had  perceived   theii 
tracks.     When  they  came  to  their  packs, 
by  counting  they  foon  difcovered  that  the 
.number   of   their  enemies  was  inferior   to^ 
their  own. 

By  this  time,  the  Indian  at  the  point 
was  returning  to  the  village,  when  the 
Englilh  lliot.  and  wounded  him.  He  in  his 
turn  fired  his  gun,  which  had  been  loaded 
with  fhot  for  a  flock  of  ducks,  and  v/ound- 
ed  Capt.  Lovewell.  The  next  difcharge 
brought  the  Indian  to  the  ground.  Tak- 
ing his  fcalp,  they  proceeded  till  they  fell 
into  the  ambufb  the  party  of  Hivages  had 
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laid  for  them.     Firing  began  on  both  fides, 
when  foon    Capt.    Lovewe'il    and    8  men 
were  killed  on  Lhe  fpot,  and  3  men  more 
wounded.     Sevend  of  the  layages  alfb  fell. 
They    now    endeavored   to   furrcund   the 
Englifli,  which  was  prevented  by  a  retreat. 
;rhey now  took  fhelter  behind  the  point  of  a 
rock  projeaing  into  the  .pond,  ^nd  belnnd 
fome  large  pine  trees  on   a  Tandy  beach. 
There  was  no  further  retreat.       Here  their 
chaplain  and  3  others  v^-ere  mortally  wound- 
ed.    The  Indians  i)0w  tned  to  terrify  them 
by  horrid  yells,  and  nov/  invited  them  to 
furrender  by   holding   up  ropes  to   them. 
They  had  now  fought  from   10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  till  tovNrards  night.     They  had 
thinned  the  number  of  their  enemies,  and  by 
continuing  to  fire  they  fhowed  no  difpoii- 
tion  to  yield.     Ju (I  before  nighty  the    lava- 
ges quitted  their  advantageous  ground,  car- 
rying off  their  dea.d  and  -wounded,  v/lihou': 
fcalping  any  of  the  Engliili.     Of  the  latter, 
3  were  not  able  to  move  from  the  fpot  ;   1 1 
were  v/eunded  ;  and  9  wev«  unhurt. 

They  were  under  the  dreadful  neceility 
of  leaving  their  dying  companions  behind. 
Lieutenant  Robbi'is  delired  to  have  his  gun 
left  charged,  that  he  might  kill  one  mere  of 
them,  Ihould  they  return  before  he  died- 
By  the  light  of  the  moon,  they  made  the 
beft  of  their  way  to  the  fort.  This  they 
found  deferted,  one  man  having  fled  at  the 
berinnine-  of  the  fatal  bavtle,  and  cairied 
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iha  nevv's  cf  what  had  taken  place.  A  few 
of  the 'vVGunded  perlllieJ  in  the  woocls.  A 
geiiercus  provifian  was  made  for  the  fepport 
cf  the  widows  and  children  of  thcfe  who 
had  been  killed.  Col.  Tyng  of  DuiipLable 
went  to  the  fpot,  buried  their  bodies,  and, 
in  1784',  their  names  were  to  be  feen  carved' 
on  the  trees  on  the  fpot,  commemorati\^e  of 
one  of  the  fiercePc  battles  ever  fought  with 
the  original  natives. 

The  Marquis  Vaudreuil  fearing  tr^e  rela- 
tions of  peace  between  England  and  France 
would  be  foon  clifturbed  by  encouraging 
farther  depredations  ;  it  being  made  to  ap- 
pear by  his  own  letters  now  produced  in  ev- 
kknce  againll  him,  what  a  fecret  and  un- 
generous part  he  himfelf  had  ailed,  he  con- 
sented to  treat  of  peace,  and  to  rellore  the 
captives  the  favages  had.  taken,  which  put 
an  end,  in  1725,  t©  this  cruel  and  bloody 
^•i*ar. 
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CHAPTEE  S. 

A  long  peace.  War  in  1 744.  Lowjburgh  ta* 
li^n.  ImJiafi  depredations.  Mxplo'tts  of 
C.harlct  Stevens.  Indians  hfs  fcrociGUS  m 
ixjar.  Colonies  unite.  French  plan  of  forts. 
Mrs..  Johnfon.  Three  expeditions.  Mrs, 
tlowe.  Fart  JVilliam  Henry  taken.  Wl'- 
Ham  Pitt.  Engl'ijh  fdcccjfes.  Qiielec  ialen. 
Canada  conquered hj  the  EngUfh,  St.  Fran- 
cis tahn.     Rd urn  fror/i  captivity t' 11 QO. 

A-  LONG^  peace  with  the  Indians 
had  fucceeded.  The  diiriiniition  of  their 
numbers  by  former  wars,  by  retreat  into 
the  -unldernefs.  by  want,  by  defpair  and  by 
ficknefs,  i^reatly  contributed  to  produce  tjiis 
effeft.  Tiie  judicious  eftablifhment  of  tra- 
ding houfes,  though  a  kind  of  tribute  by 
lolfes  fuftained  in  trade,  yet  was  highly 
beneacial  by  preventing  impodtions  upon 
the  favages,  and  tims  prolonging  a  itate, 
which  had  become  fo  necelTury  to  the  eaf- 
tern  colonies. 

The  confli^s,  however,  cf  European 
ftates  could  not  fail  to  ajT-:ct  the  American 
colonies.  In  174-'',  war  was  again  pro^ 
claimed  between  EriglanJ  and  PVance, 
which  was  certain  to  iivoJve  the  Engiilh 
colonies  in  a  v/ar  witli  ihvir  nti?hbors,  the 
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Frsnch,  aided  by  the  favages,  who  were 
ftili  under  their  influence. 

A  pla.n  was  now  adopted,  which  had 
been  often  tried  before,  to  carry  the  w^ar  in- 
to the  French  territory,  and  to  find  the  ene- 
my full  einploymentj  without  leifuretoniake 
any  attacks  upon  the  Enghfh  frontiers.  A 
vote  w^as  carried  in  MaiTachufelts,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one,  to  invade  Louifburgh,  which 
has  been  Ryled,  * '-  the  Diinklrk  of  America." 
That  fortrefs  had  employed  French  troops, 
£Lt  an  immenfe  expenfe,  for  25  years.  But, 
in  174'5,  colonial  troops  of  2800  men  gain- 
ed a  giorious  vi<^l:ory,  and  by  decoys  tool: 
rich  prizes  to  the  amount  of  3  millions  of 
dollars.  The  next  year,  a  powerful  French 
fleet  came  to  pour  deftru^tion  on  all  New 
England.  But  misfortunes  m.ultiplied, 
ficknefs  wafted,  and  God  blew  w^ith  liis 
wind,  and  they  were  fcattered.  In  1755,. 
the  French  were  driven  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and  vail  numbers  w'ere  tranfported  to 
New  Englandj  where  they  died,  like  exiles, 
in  defpair. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indians  had  liot 
only  aided  their  French  allies,  but  alfo  had 
begun  tlieir  ufual  work  of  death  and  depre- 
dation on  the  frontiers.  Troops  indeed  had 
been  fent  for  the  defence  of  tlie  inhabitants, 
torts  eretfled  and  garrifons  maintained  ;  but 
all  were  incompetent  for  fecurity  againll  all 
the  fmall  parties  of  the  enemy,  whofe  af- 
faults  were  more  fatal,  becanfe  unforefeen. 
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Minute  accounts  of  tliefe  depredations 
would  comprife  many  voiuines.  They  bore 
•ci  refemblance  to  one  another  in  their  gener- 
al features.  By  a  defcripticn  of  one  war, 
we  may  obtain  a  very  correcl  idea  of  all 
otliers.  They  are  niade  up  of  terror  and 
death,  of  waile  and  captivity,  of  individu- 
al fu£'erings  and  public  loffes.  Houfes 
were  fo  many  garrifons  ;  dangers  were  in 
the  fields  ;  the  fire  fide  felt  alarins  j  the 
nights  were  fieeplefs  ;  property  vvas  no  where 
fecure  ;  and  to  ftep  out  of  doers  was  to 
meet  death. 

In  July,  1745,  the  favages  took  at  Wefl- 
moreland  William  Phips,  while  hoeing  his 
corn.  Two  favages  carried  him  up  a  hill, 
v/hen  one  retuniing  back  for  new  plunder, 
he  killed  his  keeper  with  his  hoe,  and  fnot 
the  other  as  he  came  back,  but  afterwards 
fell  a  vidim  to  8  others. 

Small  parties  of  favages  were  fcattered  in 
all  tlie  frontiers.  Many  peifons  were^ain, 
and  more  v/ere  carried  into  Canada,  and 
afterwards  thofe  who  furvived  were  redeem- 
ed, and  fent  to  Bofton. 

After  feveral  attacks  on  Charleflown  in 
New.Hampfhirc,  they  were  bold  enough  to 
proceed  to  Rochefter,  20  miles  from  Porti- 
mouth,  where  they  found  5  men  armed  in 
a  field.  They  fired  one  gun  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  Engliih  to  difcharge  theirs,  which 
ftratagem  fucceeded.  The  white  people 
thcR  ix?treated  to  a  deferted  houfe,  which 
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they,  iliut  againU  their  purfucrs.  The  fava. 
ges  then  tcre  off  the  roof  of  the  houfc, 
when  with  their  guns  and  tomahawks  they 
difpatched  4  and  wounded  the  other,  when 
they  proceeded  to  lCw  mifchlefs.,  \ 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1747,  a  large  par-  : 
ty  of  French  and  Indians  made  a  fierce  at- 
tack on  Charleilowp,  which  was  as  bravely 
defended  by  Capt.  Charles  Stevens  with 
30  men.  From  this  man's  exploit  the  town, 
formerly  called  Number  Four,  received  Iiis 
chriftian  name.  The  barking  of  dogs 
mads  an  early  difcovery  of  the  approach  of  i 
tlie  enemy,  wlio  fired  upon  the  fort  on  ail 
fides.  With  a  high  wind,  a  fire  was  fct  to 
the  log  hoafes  and  fences  ■communicating 
with  the  fort.  By  digging  trenches  under 
the  walls,  the  fire  was  exti^guif^!ed  as  it. 
approached  them.  Flaming  arrows  fno t 
againil  it  were  equally  without  eifecl.  Ac- 
companied with  friglV-ful  yellings,  this 
mode  of  attack  continued  two  days  and 
two  nights.  A  new  attempt  was  then  made, 
to  communicate  fire  to  the  fort  by  advanc- 
ing a  cart  with  dried  faggots  againli  it. 
The  enemy  now  offered  terms  of  furrender, 
which  were  no  milder  than  captivity  in 
Montreal,  and  death  in  the  event  of  having 
killed  a  man.  To  the  queflion  of  M  Deb- 
elinc,  the  French  comimander,  whether  his 
men  dared  to  £ght  any  longer,  Capt.  Ste- 
vens and  his  men  unanimouil/  agreed  on  an 
anfwer  la  the  aiiiri'native.     Yells  and  firing 
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cont'Iniied  the  next  day  and  rJght.  The 
enemy  tlien  offered  to  urJidrav.-,  if  Stevens 
would  fell  them  provifions,  which  he  retu- 
fed,  as  being  an  a^t  contrary  to  the  law  ct 
•Ba|ions.  After  a  few  more  ih.ots,  the  ene- 
my was  ieen  no  more.  Not  one  was  killed 
in  the  fort  ^  and  Capt.  Stevens  was  com- 
plimented with  an  elegant  fword,  as  a  telli- 
mony  of  relpect  'for  his  perfeverance  and 
-bravery. 

Captives  began  to  be  treated  with  Jiiore 
mildnefs  ;  and  the  high  price  of  redemp- 
tion was  about  to  make  it  a  m.atter  of  in- 
lereO:  to  preihve  life.  At  Keene,  an  In- 
dian' had  taken  a  captive,  and  had  graiited 
him  quarters.  While  the  favage  v;as  bind- 
ing him,  he  feized  the  Indian's  gun,  and 
fhot  him  in  the  arm.  The  favage  took  no 
other  revenge  than  giving  him  a  kick,  aftc- 
ina:,  *' you  (log!  Ig^a)  could  you  imii  n:e  fo  ?'^ 

During  feveral  years,  theire  was  a  celfa- 
tion  of  d;re«5i:  hodilities  refembling  a  peace. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  quiet  feafon 
to  extend  the  fettlements,  and  to  increafe 
the  population  on  the  Noilhern  frontiers. 
More  encouragement  was  given  by  govern- 
ment and  greater  zeal  ererted  on  account 
of  tlie  apprehenfions  that  the  French  might 
be  the  nrd  to  take  poifeffion  of  the  contefted 
and  vacant  territory.  Large  fettlements 
were  foon  elFecled  on  the  rich  intervales  cf 
the  Coos  country.  The  Indians  faw  thefe 
encroachments  with  a  jealous  eye.     They 
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did  TiOt  content  themfelves  longer  with  re- 
moTjftrances  and  threats. 

Among  the  multitudes  carried  into  cap- 
tivity to  Canada  was  John  Starks.  As  loon 
as  thej'-  hTid  taken  him,  the  lavages  whipped 
him  feverely  for  tlv^.  eicape  of  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  feafonable  alarm. 
But  no  fooner  liad  he  arrived  at  their  tribes 
than  they  put  on  hira  their  heft  drefs,  and 
adopted  him  as  a  child.  This>  however, 
only  prepared  him  for  being  a  diftinguifhed 
officer  in  the  future  partifan  wars  againft 
them. 

By  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the 
eaftem  conquefts  had  been  reilored.  Means 
were  ufed  to  conned  by  forts  their  northern 
provinces  to  Louiiiana  by  way  of  the  lakes 
and  the  Miillffippi,  which  would  inveft  the 
Englifh  colonies.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
great  and  dangerous  plan,  no  time  was  loft 
in  levying  powerful  armies,  which  might 
be  able  to  fet  fome  bounds  to  the  ambition 
of  an  artful  lival.  The  compacl,  which 
united  all  the  American  colonies,  was' 
Mgreed  to  on  the  memorable  4th  of  July, 
22  years  before  the  declaration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States. 

Indian  depredations  on  the  Englifh  fron- 
tiers were  to  the  French  a  very  clieap  meth- 
od of  carrying  on  the  war.  The  price  for 
the  redemption  of  captives  and  the  booty 
taken  were  ample  rewards  to  the  favages. 
Thefe  now  felt  au  intereft  in  faviiig  alive 
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tlieir  priToners ;  and  their  incinfiotis  of 
courfe  became  lefs  bloody,  ai  vveli  as  more 
captives  ^^'ere  made. 

Among  the  numerous  aiTiinits  made  to 
fei'/e  captives  was  that  on  Chaiienov\T.,  be- 
fore the  people  were  a\va.kc  In  the  mcnn- 
ing.  Among  ten,  wIk>  were  carried  away 
captive,  was  Mrs.  Johrrfon,  who  had  a 
daughter,  named  **  dipiive/^hoin  on  the  2d 
day  oi  tiicir  journey.  With  great  humani- 
ty, tlie  lavages  halted  one  day  on  her  ac. 
coimt,  and  tlien  carried  her  on  a  litter 
Afterwards  they  fet  her  on  a  horfe,  which 
iliey  were  foon  compelled  to  eat  for  want 
of  otjier  provifions,  fucking  pieces  of  which 
principally  fupported  the  babe.  It  v/as  af- 
ter a  lon^  feries  of  great  trials,  that  they 
were  exchanged. 

In  1755,  three  expeditions,  were  made 
againil  the  French  forts.  That  on  the 
Ohio  againft  Fort  du  Quefne-  met  with  a 
difaftrous  defeat,  in  which  General  Brad- 
dt»ck  was  fialn.  That  againft  Niagara  by 
Shirley  mifcarried  ;  and  that  againft  Crown- 
point,  although  the  Fiench  and  Indians  at 
Fort  Edward  had  been  defeated,  did  little 
more  than  exafperate  the  favages  againft 
the  frontiers. 

The  Canadian  Indians  found  an  eafy  paf- 
fage  up  the  St.  Francis  river,  on  which  re- 
fided  a  numerous  tribe,  whence  by  fliort 
carrying  places  they  ufed  to  go  down  the 
Connecticut  river.     In  one  of  thefe  excur- 
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fions,  Mrs.  Howe  of  Hinfdile,  now  Ver- 
nOHs  was  taken  captive,  wlio  m:\de  a  fplen= 
did  figure  in  the  ran-atives  of  thofe  days. 
She  was  carried  ta  Canada,  and  afterwards 
employed  in  a  French  familr,  where  both 
trie  father  and  the  fon  fell  in  love  with  tiie 
fair  captive.  The  father  had  a  wife,  who, 
together  with  the  chill  of  years,  left  him  in 
lefs  dana;er  from  the  the  hery  darts  of  Cn- 
pid,  while  I^lrs.  Hr»we  was  not  fo  obliging 
as  Dido.  When  fhe  was  exchanged,  and 
j^afled  acrofs  Lake  ChaiBplain  imder  the 
kind  protection  of  M>jor  Putnam,  the  fon 
Oill  followed  her  in  ailtJie  frenzy  of  his  pai> 
fion.  He  threw  himfelf  into  the  Lake, 
ivvam  after  the  boat  which  conveyed  her 
away  ;  and  whether  the  chill  waters  ex- 
tininiiihed  his  paffioii  or  liis  life,  it  has  nev- 
er been  afcertained. 

Indian  depredations  continued  ind€ed,. 
but  their  numbers  were  diminilhed  on  ac« 
count  of  the  favages  having  joined  the  ar- 
my under  General  Montcalm  p.t  the  forts 
near  Lakt  Ca  am  plain.  The  colonial  troops 
had  occupied  fort  William  Henry,  near 
Lake  George.  Thoughinvercedby  a  ftrocg 
force  under  Montcalm,  the  Englifii  made 
a  brave  defence  againft  the  united  forces  of 
the  French  and  the  Indians,  till  their  ara- 
munition  being  expended,  they  were  forced 
to  capitulate.  The  people  in  the  fort  were 
not  to  ferve  again  ft  '  the  French  for  18 
nioaths,  were  to  march  out  with^the  hoa- 
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ors  of  war,  and  with  a  fafe  efcort  v:cve  tc 
proceed  with  their  baggage  to  fort  Edward.  - 
The  Indians,  accuftomed  to  receive  xh.e 
plunder  and  redemption  money  as  ihelr  wa- 
ges of  warfare,  were  oSended  at  thefe 
terms.  The  prifoners  marchirg  out  unarm- 
ed, the  Indians  fell  upon  them,  flripped 
them  naked,  and  murdered  thofe  who  re- 
flated. The  extent  of  this  maffacre,  whicli 
General  Montcalm  was  unable  or  too  tardy 
to  pi-event,  may  bo  conceived  from  this  cir- 
cumllance,  that  oat  of  the  New-Hampfaii  ^ 
regiment  of  200  men,  120  only  efcapeu 
this  horrid  deftrudion. 

Hitherto  the  war  had  been  difafirous  to 
the  Engliili  colonies;  but,  in  1759,  the  de. 
cifi\e  councils  of  the  illuftrions  Pitt  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  Air. erica  as  v^'ell 
as  of  the  wo^ld.^  Ticonderoga  and  Crown- 
point  were  foon  reduced  by  General  Am- 
herit  ;  the  Fiench  fort  at  Niagara  furren- 
dercd  to  General  Johnfon  ;  and  the  ilrong 
city  of  Quebec  was  taken  in  September  by 
ftorm  when  the  brave  General  VvVife  be- 
came immortal  by  his  valor  and  by  his  fall 
in  the  very  lap  of  vidory,  v/hich  gave  de- 
cifion  to  the  dedinies  of  North  America. 

The  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis  had 
lorug  been  the  feat  cf  captivity,  whence  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  expeditions 
againfi  the  Englifh  had  been  made.  200 
rangers  were  fent  to  chaltife  them.  At 
night,  thej-  came  v/ithin   S  miles  of  the 
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village,  which  was  now  plainly  to  be 
fesn  from  the  top  of  a  tree.  The  next 
morning  the  attach;  was  made,  while  the  in- 
iiabitants  were  yet  aileep.  The  evening  b.^- 
fore,  it  had  been  reconnoitered  by  Major 
Roberts  in  difguiie,  who  found  the  favages 
engaged  in  a  grand  dance...  Polling  the 
man  to  the  befl:  advantage,  very  little  re- 
fiilance  could  be  made.  Some  v/ere  killed 
in  the  honfes  ;  while  the  others  were  iliot. 
Ox'  tomrJiawkcd  as  they  lied.  The  light  of 
day  difclofed  fcenes  of  horror  as  well  from 
what  tliey  tliemlelves  had  occafioned  as 
from  tlie  Englifli  fcaips  w^hich  had  been 
hoilied  up  on  poles,  hundreds  of  wlilch 
now  waved  in  the  wind. 

This  village  had  been  enriched  by  plrm- 
der  from  the  Englifli  and  from  the  f -lehi  of 
many  captives.  It  had  a  rich  Roman 
Cau;olic  church,  adorned  witli  plate,  and 
the  private  hoiifes  were  well  furniiiied.  Two 
hundred  guineas,  a  filver  image  of  10 
pounds  in  weigjit,  as  v;ell  as  much  wam- 
pum and  clothing  were  brought  away,  and 
the  village  itf^flf  left  in  allies.  The  Eng- 
iifh,  attacked  in'  their  retreat,  loPc  7  men. 
Tiie  reft  took  different  routes  on  their  re- 
turn ;  fome  periflied  with  hunger  j  fome 
were  loll  in  the  woods  ;  and  others,  afte. 
incredible  falterings,  found  their  v/ay  to  the 
Upper  Coos,  bringing  the  redeemed  from 
captivity. 

Several  mafiacres  and  fpoliations   after 
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uiis  took  place  on  the  frontiers,  chiefly  on 
Conneaicut  river.      But  as  the  French  col- 
onies were  iubdued,  and  unable  any  more 
to  inftigate  the  favages,  peace  enfued,  after 
dreadful  ravages  for  the  period  of  ]  5  years. 
It  was  a  happy  time,  when  captives  return- 
ed from  among  frightful  barbarians  to  the 
bofom  of  beloved  friends  ;  when  their  fields 
could  once  more  be  tilled,  without  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  ambufh,  death,  or  captivity. 
This  joy  was  heightened  by  the  reflexion, 
that  the  power  of  cruel  enemies  was  brok- 
en forever  ;  and  that  no  fear  could  be  felt, 
that  former  alarms  and  fuffering  were  like- 
ly ever  to  be  again  renewed,  in  any  part  of 
New- E  norland. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

fndiam  al  the  P/efi'-joard  trouhkfjws.  French 
plans  of  aggrandifement.  Remonjlrance  to 
the  French  commandant  on  the  Ohio.  Em- 
baffy  by  George  Wafilngton.  Virginian 
troops  under  hh  command.  Defeats  the  ene^ 
my.  Battle  at  Little  Meadotvs.  Genera! 
Braddoch  arrives  in  America,  Advice  of 
Wafhington  negle&ed.  Battle  near  fort  du 
Quefne.  Braddock  defeated  andflain.  Re- 
treat effeded  by  the  military  fM  of  Wafhing- 
hn.      Prefages  of  hltn,   1755. 

M.  EN  years  before  the  conclufion  of 
tlie  la^  French  v/ar  in  America,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  complete  coiiqueft  of  Canada, 
riie  Indians  were  incelfantly  carrying  wafte 
and  death  into  all  the  Engliih  fettlercents 
®n  the  frontiers,  from  Canada  on  the  North 
to  Louifiana  on  the  fouth.  At  that  time, 
aiming  at  univerfal  dominion  on  both  con- 
tinents, France  had  begun  her  fyftem  of 
aggrandizement  in  North  America  by  ef- 
'tablifhinga  line  of  forts,  and  by  cncoura- 
o-irg  early  fettlements  from  the  lakes  down 
the'  MiffuTippi  to  a  vail  extent.  She  had 
early  feen  and  adopted  the  barbarous  policy 
of  engaging  the  numerous  tribes  of  fava» 
ges  in  her  wars  and  in  her  intereRs, 
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The  claims  of  the  Englifh,  whcfe  char=> 
fers  included  regions  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  oceans,  neceflarlly  in- 
terferred  with  the  claims  derived  from  the 
right  of  difcovery  by  La  Salle  of  vaft  ter- 
ritories lying  north  and  foiuh  to  an  extent 
equally  extravagant.  The  French  defigned 
to  confine  the  Englilh  to  the  lands  eaft  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  ;  while  ihe  Eng- 
lish perceived  not  only  the  excefiive  ambition 
©f  a  powerful  rival,  but  alfo.  their  danger 
from  being  thus  completely  environed. 
The  difparity  of  their  national  flrength  in 
America  v/as  very  great ;  the  EngliOi  be- 
ing reckoned  confiderably  more  than  a  mill- 
ion of  people,  while  the  French  could, 
number  about  50  thoufand  only.  The 
latter  pofTeffed  the  great  advantage  of  hav- 
mg  all  her  provinces  united  under  on*^gav- 
ernor,  and  having  engaged  in  her  interefl 
all  the  tribes  of  Indians,  except  the  5  na- 
tions ;  while  the  Englilh,  divided  into  ma- 
ny diftina:  colonies,  Iiad  no  means  of  efii- 
cient  union,  their  ftrength  being  weakened 
by  the  multiplicity  of  objefts,  to  which  it 
was  dire(5led. 

The  dreadful  incurfions  of  the  Indians 
rJl  along  the  weftem  frontiers  had  become 
mtolerable.  '  It  was  neceifary  to  begin  tlie 
work  of  refiftance  by  a  remonftrance  to  be 
made  to  the  French  commandant  on  the 
river  Ohio.  Several  are  fiiid  to  have  de- 
clined a  iiie%e  fo  full  cf  labors  and  per- 
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lis.  It  was  no  eafy  thing  to  pafs  more  tliam 
SOO  miles  through  a  wildernefs,  Into  the 
mlcift  of  favages,  acrofs  rapid  rivers,  ele- 
vated mountains,  and  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  carrying  too  a  difagreeable  burthen 
of  complaints  to  a  people  alxeady  exafpera- 
ted. 

Major  George  Waftiington,  who  after- 
wards led  his  countrymen  to  independence 
and  empire,  undertook  this  difiicult  embaf- 
fy,  carrying  a  letter  of  remon  ft  ranee  to  the 
French  commandant,  requiring  him  to 
withdraw  the  French  forces  from  the  do- 
minions of  his  Britannic  majefty.  It  was 
not  indeed  to  be  expeded,  that  the  French 
would  i-elinquiih  the  plan,  on  the  execution 
of  which  all  their  ambitious  hopes  were  pla- 
ced, ^n  this  tour,  the  military  genius  of 
Waft^lgton,  at  the  age  of  20,  began  to 
difcover  itfelf  in  difcerning  the  command- 
ing fituation  of  the  point  of  land,  M'here 
tlie  fort  cf  Du  Quefne,  now  Pittfburgh,  was 
foon  after  built. 

Col.  Walhington  was  foon  placed  at  the  j 
head  of  400  men,  whom  Virginia  had  raif-  J 
ed  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Englifh.     In  j 
the  courfe  of  their  march  to  the  confluence  I 
of  the  rivers  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  j 
he  met  and  defeated  the  forces  conspcfed  of 
Indians  and  French  under  Capt.  Dijonville, 
taking  and  killing  31   men.      He  haftened 
on  towards  tlie  place  of  deftination,  till  he 
arrived  at  the  Little  Meadows?  where  he 
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built  a  ftockade  fort,  called  **  Nsceftiy^' 
waiting  to  be  joined  by  the  forces  from  New- 
York  and  Pennfylvania,  who  left  him, 
however,  to  contend  alone  with  the  enemy. 
In  this  fituation,  he  was  attacked  by  4?  times 
his  own  number  of  troops,  compofed  of 
Indians  and  French.  The  battle  continu- 
ed 3  hours  ;  200  of  tlie  enemy  were  flain  ; 
when  Count  de  Villiers  fent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  Col.  Walhington,  extolling  the  bravery 
of  the  youth,  aiid  fuggefting  that  neither 
courage  nor  fkiil  can  always  fucceed  againft 
numbers,  he  offered  tlie  moil  honorable 
terms  of  capitulation. 

A  more  effedtive  and  formidable  force 
was  now  preparing.  The  colonies  had 
formed  into  an  uiliort,  by  -s^hich  means 
they  became  more  powerful  by  ading  in 
concert.  General  Braddock  had  in  June, 
1755,  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  Virginia 
with  2000  regular  troops  from  Great  Brit- 
ain,  to  whom  about  800  provincials  w.ere 
added.  Col.  Waftimgton  had  relinquifned 
tlie  command  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  be- 
come, on  account  of  his  fuperior  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  to  every  other  per- 
fon,  the  aid  de  camp  of  the  general. 
The  army  had  parted  the  mountains,  and 
arrived  within  7  miles  of  fort  Du  Quefne. 
To  this  place  they  had  marched  unmoleft- 
ed,  except  by  deep  rivers,  fteep  mountains, 
pathlefs  forefts  and,  natural  impediments. 
Walhington,  not  yet  recovered  from  fevere 
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indifpofition  on  the  way,  had  but  juft  jom^ 
ed  the  army.  Though  young  in  years,  yet 
old  in  expeiience,  he  had  ventured,  with 
great  modeily,  to  intimate  to  the  general, 
what  kind  of  troops  he  had  to  encounter  ; 
that  they  were  ufed  to  efFedl  by  ambuili 
what  they  dared  not  attempt  by  open 
force  ;  and  that  tlie  enemy  would  be  whol- 
ly invifible,  till  there  fhould  be  great  cer- 
tainty of  the  fatal  execution  of  their  pur- 
pofes.  He  advifed,  therefore,  to  prevent 
furprifal  by  fending  the  provincial  troops 
on  fcouting  parties,  fmce  they  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  mode  of  war- 
fare. The  veteran  general  could  not  eafi- 
ly  conceive,  that  his  European  troops,  bred 
up  in  arms,  could  be  inferior  on  any  fer- 
vice. 

Witli  fentiments  of  contempt  for  the  ene- 
my, he  had  eroifed  the  Monongahela,  and 
was  prefling  forward  almoil  in  fight  of  Du 
Quefne.  Entering  a  thick  wood  fet  with  high 
grafs,  the  front  of  his  army  was  fuddenly 
attacked,  but  dill  no  enemy  was  to  be  feen. 
The  fall  of  the  commander  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Englilh  army  produced  at 
lejigth  a  momentary  ceffation  of  battle.  It 
was  foon  renewed  with  increafed  vigor. 
AftoniQied  at  the  fury  of  the  onfet,  as  well 
as  furprifed  at  the  novelty  of  the  fcene,  the 
veteran  troops  were  tlirown  into  confufion. 
Totally  unacquainted  with  this  new  rno^e 
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.ef  warfare,  full  of  courage,  but  not  quick 
>Ho  adapt  new  mealures  to  new  circumttan- 
^  ces,  Braddock  endeavored  to  form  hrs 
broken  troops  on  the  fame  ground,  amid."!: 
a  moil  tremendous  difcharge  of  mulketry^, 
by  which  every  officer  on  horfeback,  except 
Mr.  Wafhlngton,  was  either  killed  or 
wounded.  The  general  hlmfelf,  after  hav.» -t?! 
ing  3  horf^s  Ihot  under  him,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  battle,  received  a  mortal 
wound.  Still  beholding  from  his  litter  thi; 
wonders  wrought  by  Wafhington  and  hi:> 
provincial  blues,  the  general  aboat  to  die 
expreffed  the  ftrongefl:  defires  to  iive,^  in  or^ 
der  that  he  might  reward  fuch  heroic  con- 

The  {kill  and  courage  of  Wafhington,^ 
now  23  years  of  age,  were  the  means  ol: 
faving  the  remainde'r  of  the  army  by  a  well 
conducted  tetreat.  6i  officers  out  of  85, 
and  1400  men,  about  half  of  the  army, 
were  now  no  more.  The  rivers  Rowed 
witli  blood,  and  the  woods  were  loaded 
with  heaps  of  the  dead.  General  Brad- 
dock  was\-emoved  on  a  tumbril,  and  lived 
to  reach  the  camp  at  fort  Dunbar,  where 
the  fe verity  of  his  wounds  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  The  whole  force  of  the  afTailants  wa^ 
computed  at  300  men  only,  who  fucceeded 
in  taking  the  ai-tillery,  the  military  (lores 
of  the  Englilh  army,  and  even  the  private 
cabinet  of  the  general,  which  contained  his 
commiiEon. 
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Col.  Wafiilngton  received  well  earned 
laurels  for  his  ikill  and  heroifm  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  The  diftinguifhing  part  he  aded 
placed  him  in  tlie  midft  of  every  danger. 
4  bullets  pierced  his  clothes.  One  Indiars 
with  his  rifle,  it  is  faid,  fhot  at  him  17 
times.  ^  Even  at  that  period,  many  with 
prophetic  eye  thought  they  faw  in  him  the 
prefage  of  a  charader,  which  was  one  day 
to  be  glorious  beyond  the  reft  of  his  C02= 
tempor^ies. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Rdtef  to  the  frontiers  afforded  by  Col.  Wajh" 
ington.  Bcuth  at  Etchoe.  Col,  Grant's  vic' 
tory.  Fort  Du  Quefne  taken.  Revolution' 
ary  ivar.  Britijh  employ  the  Indian^.  Pitt 
oppcfcs  the  meafure.  Its  inhumanity  and  im- 
policy. MnJJacre  of  Mifs  M'Crea.  To* 
ries.  Battle  at  Wyoming.  Colonels  John 
and  Zehulon  Butler.  Majfacre  at  Kingjion, 
At  Wilkejharre.  Succeffes  over  the  Indiar^, 
St.    Vincent  tahen  by  colonel  Clarke,   1779. 

I_  PON  the  defeat  of  general  Brad- 
dock,  the  Indians  affunned  new  courage. 
The  diilreffes  of  the  country  were  great. 
The  advanced  fettlers,  leaving  their  homes 
and  their  little  all  to  the  power  of  the  ene- 
my, were  driven  back  with  their  families, 
in  great  didrefs,  into  the  older  fettlements. 
Many  began  to  fear  even  for  the  fea  coatls. 
During  thefe  fcenes  of  trial,  col,  Wafn- 
ington  was  in  the  midfl  of  the  fuiFerings 
and  the  perils  of  his  countrymen,  adive  in 
defence,  advifmg  the  means,  and  confoling 
"where  he  had  not  the  power  of  relieving. 
It  was  his  plan  to  carry  war  to  the  fire  lides 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  by  itnding  them  em- 
ployment at  home  to  prevent  their  making 
their  dreadful  excurlions  abroad. 
F  £ 
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The  weftem  Indians  generally  adopted 
the  plan  of  the  eaftern  in  going  in  fmail 
parties  to  war.  Sometimes,  howeverj  it 
was  otherwife  i  and  col.  Montgomery,  in 
the  battle  at  Etchoe  with  the  -  Cherokees, 
could  not  boaft  of  a  viaory,,  which  he  dar- 
ed not  purfiie.  Col.  Grant,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  176i,  was  more  fuccefsful  over  the 
fame  powerful  tribe.  After  a  fevere  battle, 
which  lafted  7  hours,  the  favages  began  to 
give  way,  when  fire  was  fet  to  the  tov/n  of 
Etchoe,  and,  all  the  towns  of  the  middle 
fettlements  being  reduced  to  afhes,  they  fu- 
ed  for  peace. 

The  taking  poifeHion  of  fort  Du  OuefTie 
in  1760  by  col.  Wafhington,  when  the 
French  fet  fail  for  Louifiana,  ferved,  how= 
every  to  diminiih  the  number  of  Indian 
depredations.  The  revolutionary  war 
likewife,  which  feparated  the  colonies  from 
Great  Britain,  commenced  in  1776,  v/hich 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  tide  of  events. 

The  Britiflx  now  endeavored  to  conciliate 
•the  favage  tribes,  and  to  engage  them  in 
their  fervicCc  What  they  had  fo  hmg  con- 
demned in  the  French  nation,  the  Britifn 
began  themfelves  to  put  into  praftice.  Sev- 
eral tribes  entered  into  their  iervice.  A 
member  of  parliament  faid,  they  liad  a 
right  to  all  "  fLe  means  tuhlch  God  ar.ci  nature 
had  put  into  their  hands. ^*  To  prevent  inch 
horrid  ftntiments  from  polluting  the  nation, 
Lord  ChathiijTi  arofe  in  ail  his  majcfty,  iMid 
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in  a  llrain  of  unequaled  eloquence,  pro- 
telle  J  againft  letting  loofe  the  favages  in  A- 
merlca  upon  their  Englifh  proteftant  breth- 
ren. This  fpeech  alone,  fraught  with  be- 
nevolence, honor,  eloquence  and  chriiliaa 
feelings  will  raife  to  tlie  memory  of  his  il- 
luftrious  virtues  an  imperifhable  monument 
of  fame. 

Of  the  policy,  as  well  as  of  the  right  of 
employing  the  cruel  and  ungovernable  fav- 
ages, even  in  cafes  of  felf  defence,  doubts 
may  be  juftly  entertained.  The  feveral 
tribes  which  were  employed,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  as  well  by  the  Ameri- 
cans as  by  the  Britifn,  did  not  anfwer  the 
expedations  of  either.  In  cafes  of  extreme 
fufferings  and  dangers,  when  mod  wanted, 
they  deferted  the  caufe  they  had  agreed  to 
fupport. 

Their  employment  gave  rife  to  fome  of 
the  moil  tragical  fcenes  which  imagination 
can  paint,  as  well  in  the  army  of  Burgoyne 
as  in  that  of  St.  Leger.  The  cafe  of  Mifs 
M'Crea,  in  1777,  excited  fentiments  of 
univerfal  commiferation  for  her  fate,  as  well 
S3  of  deteftation  for  thofe  monllers  who 
contributed  to  the  cataftrophe. 

This  young  lady,  diilinguifhed  not  lefs 
for  her  amiable  qualities  than  for  her  beauty^ 
refided  at  fort  Edward,  50  miles  north  of 
Albany.  A  young  Britifli  officer,  Mr. 
Jones,  had  paid  attention  to  her  with  fenti- 
ments which  neither  length  of  time,  nor 
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diftance  of  place  could  erafe  from  his  mind. 
Before  the  confummation  of  vows  of  mu- 
tual attachment  and  fidelity  could  be  effe^- 
ed,  the  fervice  of  his  country  called  him  in- 
to Canada,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war. 

When  general  Burgoyne  with  his  army 
made  his  appearance  within  the  Unittd 
States,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  and  his 
followers,  he  had  halted  within  3  miles  of 
fort  Edward,  on  which  an  alTault  was  now 
meditated.  The  attack  of  an  army  like 
that,  compofed  of  a  thoufand  difcordant 
elements,  not  only  made  up  of  Heffians 
and  Canadians,  but  alfo  of  numerous 
frightful  favages,  might  prove  fatal  ahke 
to  all  within  reach  of  their  arms.  All  com- 
munication witli  the  provincials  was  for- 
bidden and  partook  of  the  nature  of  trea- 
fon.  The  lover  was  too  near  the  place 
which  contained  the  richeft  treafure  of  hh 
heart  not  to  be  affeded  with  the  veiliges  of 
his  former  flame,  or  to  remain  unconcerned 
for  her  fafety.  Amidd  all  the  dangers  oc 
arrefts,  love,  v/hich  is  fruitful  in  expedi- 
ents, had  found  means  to  convey  into  the 
fort  a  letter,  which  alTured  her  of  fafety, 
advifed  her  not  to  retire,  noticed  that  his 
intereft  would  pirocure  protedion  for  the 
family,  and  that  the  furrender  of  the  place 
would  only  hailen  the  welcome  hour  of  a 
legitimate  union  for  life. 

The  families  in  the  fort,  which  had  no 
fuch  affurances  of  favor,,  nor  could,  con- 
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tribute  to  defence,  were  now  retiring  in  eve- 
ry  direaion  for  ftielter  and  fatety.  The 
family  of  the  young  lady  could  ufe  no  ar- 
guments cogent  enough  to  perfuade  her  to 
So  with  them.  With  a  fervant  girl,  (he 
waited  for  the  moment  when  her  lover 
fliould  come  to  convey  her  away  to  feme- 
peaceful  afylum,  where  the  marriage  cere- 
mony might  be  performed.  She  was  even 
drelfed  for  the  wedding,  and  locking  every 
moment  to  fee  the  young  gentleman  ap» 
-  pear,  to  whom  fne  had  long  fmce  given  he- 
heart.  .  , 

In  the  mean   time,    the   anxious    lover 
could  find  no  means  himfelf  of  approach^ 
irg  the  fort  of  an  enemy  without  the  im» 
putation   of    a    traitorous    correfpondence. 
In  this  dilemma,  he  hired  an  Indian  chie^ 
to  go  and  bring  her  av/ay  on  a  horfe  lent 
for  the  purpofe.     The  Indian  came  to  the 
fort,  held  up  a  letter  for  Mifs  M'Crea  from 
her  !over  before  her  window,  which  explain- 
ed what  had  happened,  and  gave  new  af- 
furances  of  her  moft  perfed  fafety.     Hei: 
maid  uttered  nothing  but  ihrieks  and  cries 
at  the  ilght  of  the  terrific  favage  ;  but  the 
young  lady's  faith  was  as  ilrong  as  her  love. 
Shs   fet  out  without  the    ieaft   hefitation. 
They  had  but  S  miles  to  go,  in  order  ti> 
reach  the  place  of  deftination.     One  half  ct 
this  dillance  was  mow  paffed  over  in  perlevT 
iafety.     The  moft  pleafant  anticipations  be- 
gan  to  take  the  place  of  anxious  feelings, 
now  almoa  come  within  fight  of  the  exped' 
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C'd   paradife,  to  which  He  deemed  herfelf 
baftening.     Here,  they  were  met  by  anotI> 
€r  xndian  chief,  who  had  heard. of  the  price 
cffeied  for  bringing  her  fafely  to  the  rap- 
tured lover.     A  difpute  now  arofe,  which, 
by  conveying  her  there,  ihould  poiTefs  the 
reward.    A  violent  contention  arofe  between 
the  lavages,  and  neither  would  yield  in  fa- 
vor of  the  other.     Seeing  no  end  to  the  dif- 
piite,  one  of  the  chiefs  ilink  a  hatchet  into 
the  head  of  Mifs  M'Crea,  which  brou£rht 
her  to  the  ground  from  her  horfe  ;  and  the 
ravages  laid  the  bleeding  fcalpvf  this  beau- 
tiful  lady  at  the  feet  of  her  expecting  lover. 
For  a  time,  delirium  feized  the  fenfes  of  the 
young  officer,  and  general  Burgoyne  hui^ 
ned  away  the  guilty  to  puniiliment. 

In  1778,  an  Indian  WT^r  raged  from  the 
Mohawk  to  the  Ohio  river.     The  great  feat 
of  fufcerings    was  that  of  Wyoming,    on 
each  fide  of  the  Sufquehannah,  which  was 
principally  fettled  by  emigrants  from  the 
rtate  of  Conneaicut,  which  laid  claims  to 
the  territory  by  right  of  purchafe  from  the 
original  natives.     Troops  had  been  order- 
ed  for  their  aid  ;  but  the  difHculty  of  raifmg 
enough  for  the  extraordinary  calls  of  tha\- 
trying  period  had  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  dsCign,     The  fires  of  civil  difcord  had 
begun  to  kindle.     Many  of  the  tories  had 
retired  ta  the  EngliOi  ;  others  had  joined 
even  the  favages  ;    and  were  engaged  in 
heading  them  again  ft  their  own  brethren. 
On.the.lirft  of  July,  about  fixteen  hundred 
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Indians,  and  tories  painted  like  Indians,. 
with  col.  John  Butler  at  their  head,  made 
an  alTault  on  the  fettlen-.ent  at  Wyoming. 
One  of  the  forts,  defignedly  manned  with 
tories,  was  foon  delivered  up  without  oppo- 
sition. The^fcrt  at  Kingfton  was  defended 
by  col.  Zebulon  Butler.  Invited  out  to  a 
parky,  col.  Z.  Butler  with  400  men  was 
led  into  an  ambulli-by  the  treachery  of  his 
coufm,  col.  J.  Butler,  the  refult  of  which 
was,  that  of  the  400,  only  20  efcaped. 

The  fort  at  Kingfton  v/as  im.mediately 
inverted.  In  order  to  terrify  them  into  a. 
furrender,  the  green  and  bleeding  fcalps  of 
their  countrymen  v/ere  Ruck  up  on  poles, 
flying  in  the  wind.  Col.  Z.  Butler  with 
his  family  having  withdrawn  down  the  riv= 
er,  a  flag  was  fent  to  afK  the  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation, A  favage  anfwered  in  two 
words,  'Uhe  hatchet."  ■  Compelled  at  lengtli 
to  furrender,  the  favage  kept  his  word. 
Seleding  a  few  fworites,  not  one  of  the 
jeft  efcaped.  Shut  up  within  their  houfesj, .. 
'  a  fire  was  iet  to  them,  whicli  ended  the  ca- 
taftrophe. 

Wilkefbarrefort  fhared  the  fame  fate,  ex= 
cept  70  continental  ioldiers,  who  were  hack-  - 
ed  into  pieces.      During    thefe   calamities, 
about  SCOO inhabitants  had  fled  into  the  older. 
fettlements.     To  prevent  their  return,  the 
Indians  deftroyed  all  before  ihcm,  and  bump- 
ed every  houfe,  except  thofe  belonging  to  -^ 
the  tories.      ^'^  Thefe  hovfes  appeared  as  ijlandiii 
fnthe  nudjl  of  fur  rounding  rtiim-.^' 
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Colonels  Hartly  and  Z.  Butler  {aon, 
however,  exerted  themfclves  to  raife  new 
troops,  penetrated  into  Indian  villages, 
eonfumed  their  dwellings,  deftroyed  their 
corn,  and  compelled  the  favages  to  retire 
back  int-o  the  'v/ildernefs,  where  'future  in- 
curfions  would  be  more  difficult  and  lefs  fre- 
quent. 

'  In  February,  1779,  tol.  G.  R.  Clarke 
accomplifhed  with  great  fuccefs  an  impor- 
tant enlerprife.  Col.  Hamilton  was,  at 
nhis  time,  the  Britifh  governor  at  Detroit, 
mid  had  gone  to  St.  Vincent  with  600  men, 
mo  Illy  Indians.  Thefe  were  to  be  fent  a- 
gainfl:  the  forts  at  Kafkafkias  and  Pitt/burgh, 
after  which  they  were  to  defolate  the  exten- 
five  frontiers  of  Virginia.  Hamilton,  con- 
fidering  himfelf  as  perfectly  fecure  at  the 
remote  pod  of  St.  Vincent,  had  retained 
only  80  regulars.  Col.  Clarke,  made  ac- 
quainted with  vvhat  had  paiTed,  with  130 
men,  in  the  midft  of  winter,  marched  for 
19  days  through  regions  deemed  hitherto, 
impalTable,  and  fat  dov/n  before  the  fort  of 
St.  Vincent.  The  furprife  was  complete ; 
and  Hamilton,  foon  finding  refiftance  to 
be  vain,  furrendered  himfelf  and  garrifon 
fris  prifoners  of  v/ar.  The  confequences 
were  important.  It  ruined  the  plans  againft 
the  frontiers ;  detached  the  Indians  from  the 
Britilh,  whofe  caufe  was  thus  declining  ; 
and  contributed  to  extend  the  weftern  boun- 
daries of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Expedition  of  col  Fan  Schalch,  Of  general 
Sullivan.  Battle  on  the  Wyoming,  Irrup- 
tion of  col.  Bird  ivith  his  favages,  Vi3o' 
ry  near  Lexington.  Creeks  fue  for  peace. 
Lojfes  on  the  Ohio.  General  Earmarks  ex- 
pedition. Jnconfiderable  fuccejfes  of  General 
Scot  and  general  IVilkinfont  1791. 

tV  HILE  the  American  troops  lay 
at  fort  Schuyler,  a  fuccefsful  expedition, 
planned  by  general  Schuyler,  was  execu- 
ted by  col.  Van  Schaick  againft:  the  villa- 
ges of  the  neareft  of  the  6  nations,  about 
90  miles  diftant.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
1779,  he  fet  off  with  about  600  men  for 
Anondagas,  their  principal  fettlement. 
Such  was  the  fecrecy  and  difpatch  ufed, 
that  the  towns  of  8  miles  in  extent  were  in- 
vefted,  before  many  of  the  favages  could 
efcape.  12  Indians  were  killed  ;  and  34' 
made  prifoners.  Their  ftock  of  cattle  was 
deftroyed,  and  their  houfes  burned.  Their 
provifions  were  confumed,  and  100  guns 
broken.  The  Americans  loft  not  a  fmgle 
man ;  and  the  colonel  received  the  thanks 
of  congrefs. 

During  the  fame  year,  the  cruelties  ex- 
etcifed  on  Wyoming  and  other  places  led  to 
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an  expedition  againft  the  favages.  Gener» 
al  Sullivan  went  up  the  Sufquehannah  into 
the  country  of  the  Senekas,  where  no  troops 
had  ever  before  penetrated.  The  army  was 
fuccefsful  in  the  feveral  engagements  with 
the  enemy.  But  the  heavy  baggage  to  be 
carried,  the  flownefs  of  the  march  through 
the  wildernefs,  and  a  final  want  of  provi- 
fions  enabled  the  troops  to  efieft  little  more 
than  to  diftrefs  the  favages  by  burning  their 
dwellings,  and  cutting  down  their  fields  of 
com. 

In  this  expedition,  the  greateft  engage- 
ment v/as  at  ^Newtown  on  the  Wyoming. 
The  Indians  being  about  1000  in  numbt ' 
with  about  200  tory  Indians  commanded 
by  the  two  Butlers,  Johnfon,  M'Donald 
-and  Brendt,  endeavored  to  draw  the  Amer- 
icans into  an  ambufh,  but  did  not  fucceed. 
The  confequence  was  a  victory  on  the  fide 
©fthe  Americans.  Two  divifionshadnow 
traced  the  weflern  country  ;  and  although 
the  favages  retired  before  them,  yet  their 
fertile  country  was  laid  wafte,  and  they 
were  treated  with  uncommon  feverity.  No 
Y^ftige  of  human  induftry  was  fufFered  to 
remain  ;  not  a  fruit  tree  was  left  (landing  ; 
18  villages  were  confumed  ;  160,000  buih- 
els  of  com  were  deftroyed  ;  and,  the  whole 
country  being  uninhabitable,  the  favages 
were  compelled  to  retire  further  back  into 
-the  wildernefs. 

Numer90s  were;  tha  engagement  with 
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tlie  enemy.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1780, 
.500  Indians  and  Canadians  under  Col.  Bird 
attacked  the  ftations  of  Riddle  and  Martin 
and  the  Forks  of  Licking  river.  They 
took  all  the  Inhabitants,  and  tomahawked 
thofe,  who  were  too  weak  to  carry  the  hea- 
vy baggage  which  was  impofed  upon  them. 
General  Clarke  at  Miami  foon  chaftifed  the- 
favages,  took  TO  fcalps,  and  burned  their 
town. 

On  the  15th  of  Auguft,  1782,  about 
'500  Indians  made  an  aiTanlton  Brlant'sfta- 
tion,  v/Ithin  5  miles  of  Lexington  in  Ken- 
tacky.  After  having  killed  all  the  cattle  in 
the  vicinity,  they  were  repulfed,  and  80  ot 
their  number  were  killed  upon  the  fpot. 
Innumerable  were  the  ravages  of  thefe  fons 
of  ruin. 

In  1790,  fome  of  the  Indians,  tired  of 
wars,  of  M'hich  they  fav/  no  end,  began  to 
turn  their  thoughts  on  peace.    Among  thefe 
was  the  Creek  nation,  who  had  fent  for  the 
purpofe  the  noted   M'GIllivray  and  other 
'  chiefs  to  -New-York,  which  niiflion  terrpi- 
,«ated  in  a  treaty  of  peace. 
|i      Overtures  for  peace  made  to  the  favages 
on  the  Wabaili  and  Miami  were  not  equally 
fuccefsful.     From  the  time  of  the  ceiTatioii 
of  arms  between  England  and  the  United 
States  In  1783  to   1790,  on  the   territory 
-   fouth  of  the  Ohio  only.  It  has  been  calcula- 
ted, that  2000  horfes  had  been  taken,  prop- 
•srty  worth  50,000  dollars  had  been  carried 
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away,  and  1500  perfons  killed,  wounded, 
or  captivated. 

The  congrefs  of  the  United  States  had 
agreed  on  an  expedition  to  the  Scioto  and 
Miami  villages,  in  order  to  deftroy  them, 
as  the  favages  had  proceeded  lately  fo  far 
as  to  kill  even  the  meffengers  of  peace  fent 
into  that  country.  820  regulars  and  1 133 
militia,  with  General  Harmar  at  their  head, 
compofed  the  army.  On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, they  rrioved  for  the  upper  Miami. 
Col.  Hamden  was  detached  with  600  men 
to  reconnoiter.  As  they  approached,  the 
Indians  fet  fire  fo  their  own  buildings,  and 
retired. 

About  10  miles  weft  of  Chilicothe,  they 
were  brought  to  adion.  The  militia, 
fcarcely  firing  a  gun,  threw  do^^-n  their 
arms  and  ran  away.  The  few  regulars 
left  made  a  brave  ftand  ;  of  thefe  23  were 
killed,  and  7  made  their  efcape.  The  main 
army,  however,  proceeded  to  deUroy  and 
burn  the  Indian  villages.  A  fecond  de- 
tachment of  360  men  met  with  little  better  ^ 
faccefs.  The  militia  in  part  retrieved  their 
charader  ;  but  fometimes  they  left  their  of- 
ficers wholly  unfupported.  The  vidory 
was  doubtful  ;  or  purchafed  at  a  great 
price  ;  out  of  60  regulars,  8  only  furvi- 
ved  ;  while  the  militia  loft  more  than  100 
men,  befides  9  officers.  The  furvivors  , 
foon  made  their  way  back  to  fort  Wafhing^ 
ton.     The  favages  appeared  to  entertaiii  a 
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fovereiffii  contempt  for  the  militia  ;  but 
with  ereat  intrepidity  they  tiirew  themfeivej 
upon  the  bayonets  even  of  the  regulars,  and 
overwhelmed  them  by  numbers. 

In  May,  1791,  General  Scott  went  into 
the  Wabalh  country  whh  850  troops,  l^e 
deRroyed  the  towns  of  Ouiattanau,  Keth- 
lipecanunk  and  feveral  other  villages.  32 
men,  chiefly  warriors  of  fize  and  figure, 
were  killed,  and  58  made  prifoners. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  gen- 
eral Wilkinfon  was  fent  on  another  expe-. 
dition.  Thofe  who  went  found  their  own 
horfes  and  provided  for  themfelves,  at  no 
fmall  expenfe  to  the  government  whsch 
employed  them.  They  proceeded  alfo  to 
the  Wabafn  country,  where  they  found  the 
com  replanted  on  the  very  grounds,  where 
it  had  been  deftroyed  in  the  fpring.  The 
chief  town  of  the  Ouiattanau  nations  was 
confumed  ;  the  fons  and  fitters  €,£  the  king 
were  among  the  captives  ;  a  village  3 
miles  in  length  was  burned  ;  430  acres  of 
corn  in  the  milk  were  cut  down  ;  while  the 
favages,  v/ithout  homes,  provifions  and 
hoi-fes,  were  reduced,  at  the  approach  of 
v/inter,  to  very  great  diareffes.  Thefe  ex- 
curfions,  however,  had  very  little  influence 
upon  the  war.  The  fear  too  of  the  mcreaf- 
ing  numbers  of  the  enemy  made  a  fpeedy 
return  home  very  defirable  to  the  foldiers. 
The   great  expenfes  attending  the  expedi- 
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tlon  were  among  its  moft  prominent  fea^ 
tures.     When  they  returned  home,  each  of 
tJiefe  generals  left  a  very  good  ta/l  for  tbe: 
confideration  of  the  favagesa 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Appjinimeni  of  general  Arthur  St.  Clair. 
His  sxpsdition.  His  troops  defert.  Battle 
mar  the  Miami  'villages.  Bravery  of  the  hi'- 
dians.  Defeat  of  General  St.  Clair.  A- 
merican  lojfes.  Death  of  general  Butler. 
General  Scott's  fuccefjes.  A  view  of  the 
field  of  battle,   1791. 

A  HE  favages  being  emboldened 
rather  than  fubdued,  it  became  obvious  that 
more  eiFeflual  meafures  muft  be  adopted 
in  order  to  reftrain  their  incurfions  and  pre» 
vent  their  depredations  on  the  defencelefs. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  was  feleded  as  a  perfon 
qualified  to  take  the  command  of  a  nev/  ar= 
my.  Having  been  governor  of  tlie  terri- 
tory northweft  of  the  Ohio,  it  was  fuppofed 
that  his  influence  over  the  inhabitants  and 
his  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
country  would  be  of  peculiar  ufe.  He  had 
ferved  too  as  an  oilicer  of  the  revolutiona- 
ry army  ;  and,  though  he  had  never  dillin- 
guiflied  himfelf,  yet  it  was  conceived,  that 
to  military  fkill  he  could  add  the  advanta- 
ges to  be  derived  from  experience. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  the'  army 

■  v;as  prepared  to  adt.     The  objeds  #  be  ef- 

feded  were,  to  dellrcy  the  Miami  villages. 
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to  drive  away  the  favages,  and  to  prevent  ^ 
their  return  by  eftabh'fiiing  a  chain  of  forts 
connected  with  the  Ohio  country.     About 
the  lalt  of  Odober,  two  forts,  as  places  of 
fecurity  and  depofit,  were  built  towards  the 
place  of  dellination.     An   army  of  2000 
jnen  now  fet  forward  into   the  wildernefs. 
Compelled  to  open  roads  for  their  baggage 
and  cannon,  their  progrefs  was  flow.     A 
few  hovering  parties  of  the  enemy,  which 
were  now  and  then  to  be  feen,  were  fure  to 
carry  to  their  red  brethren  timely  intelligence 
of  what  they  had  to  exped.     Before  they 
had  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  march,  and 
dangers  feemed  to  be  near,  about  60  of  the 
militia  deferted  in  a  body.     Fearing  the  ex- 
ample   might    become    contagious,    unlefs 
timely  corrected,  a  whole  regiment  was  de- 
tached, who  purfaed  them  without  eiFeding 
their  obje61:. 

Reduced  to  1400  men,  the  army  advan- 
ced within  15  miles  of  the  Miami  villages. 
The  army  encamped  on  commanding 
ground  ;  general  Butler  on  the  right  wings 
with  a  creek  in  front  12  yards  wide  ;  coL 
Darke  with  the  left  formed  the  fecond  line, 
covered  by  artillery  and  piquets  ;  and  a 
fpace  of  70  yards  wa^  left  between  them  j 
while  the  militia  advanced  400  yards  beyond 
the  creek,  where  they  encamped  in  two 
lines.  A  few  Indians  fled  with  great  pre- 
cipitatiSa  as  foon  as  they  were  feen.  It  wat 
intended  to  throw  up  a  ilight  work,  where 
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the  baggage  might  be  left,  and  whence  thev, 
when  joined  by  the  regiment  left  behind, 
might  proceed  with  great  celerity  to  the 
Miami  villages. 

The  Indians  did  not  v/ait  for  thefe  tardy 
operations.  About  half  an  hour  before 
lun  rife,  the  next  morning,  the  enemy  at- 
tacked the  advanced  militia,  the  moment 
they  were  difmilTed  from  the  parade.  Thefe 
fled  in  utter  confternation  upon  the  regular 
troops,  who  had  formed  the  moment  the 
firft  gun  was  heard.  The  officers,  who  had 
feen  fervice,  ufed  every  effort  to  reflore  or- 
der and  excite  courage,  but  without  effed  ; 
while  the  favages  were  preiEng  on  at  the 
very  heels  of  the  flying  and  affrighted  mili- 
tia. The  lirmnefs  of  general  Butler  did 
what  man  could  do.  In  a  moment,  the 
whole  army  feemed  enveloped  in  a  blaze, 
and  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front  was  attack- 
ed w^ith  great  fury.  The  enemy  was  vifi- 
ble  only,  when  he  rofe  to  fire,  or  to  purfue. 
The  cannon,  therefore,  were  of  little  ufe  ; 
while  the  artillerifts,  not  poifsiTed  of  other 
means  of  defence,  became  the  principal  ob» 
jeds  of  their  IrrefiRihle  fury,  and  were  mow» 
ed  down  in  a  few  moments.  The  ferocious 
favages  rulhed  up  to  the  very  mouths  of 
the  field  pieces,  ading  with  the  iklll  and  In- 
trepidity of  thofe,  whofe  trade  is  war. 

The  American  ofhcers  made  noble  exer- 
tions, and  fulfered  great  lolles.  General 
Butler,  although  his  leg  had  been  broken 
G 
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in  the  conflidl,  yet  iKOiinted  his  horfe  and 
Jiicded  the  ftorm  cf  war.  General  St. 
Clai]-,  though  unable  through  difeafe  to 
mount  his  horfe  without  aid,  yet  was  in  the 
rnidOi  of  his  PJen,  giving  his  orders  with 
great  coolnefs,  while  his  clothes  were  pier- 
ced with  8  balls.  The  concealment  of  the 
enemy  behind  trees  or  among  bufhes  render- 
ed a  change  cf  the  mode  of  attack  neceiTa- 
ry.  The  Americans  now  rufhed  upon  the 
Indians  v/ith  fixed  bayonets  ;  befbie  the 
force  cf  thefe  they  were  obliged  to  iiy. 
The  want  of  riflemen,  however,  rendered 
it  impoiTible  to  prefs  this  advantage  to  any 
great  extent.  "X'^Hienever  the  Americaris 
withdrew,  they  were  fure  to  be  purfued 
with  great  and  often  increafed  vigor.  The 
left  wing  was  broken,  the  artillerifls  were 
killed,  7  cannon  were  taken,  and  the  camp 
already  penetrated  by  the  ferocious  enemy. 
A  new  charge  was  made  with  the  bayonet, 
^iud  the  Indians  v='ere  again  driven  back. 
But  in  every  charge,  the  officers  were  fure 
to  fall  ;  and,  if  the  attack  were  abated  In 
one  place,  it  was  only  to  be  renev^^ed  in  an- 
other with  more  fatal  efFe(5l.  The  foldiers 
now  flocked  together  In  crowds,  as  if  there 
were  a  comfort  in  dying  v/ith  multitudes. 
This,  inftead  of  adding  to  their  fecurity, 
only  afforded  the  enemy  a  fairer  oppoituni- 
ty  to  cut  them  down  to  greater  advantage. 
After  fuch  a  conteft  for  3  hours,  and  in 
Cuch  a  ftate  of  things,  nothing  more  was  to 
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he  done  than  to  fave  the  remnrmt  of  the 
iarmy.  By  this  time,  however,  they  found 
that  their  letreat  alfo  was  intercepted.  Tlie 
fecond  regiment  under  Col.  Darke  fucceed- 
ed  at  length  in  forcing  a  pafTage,  when  the 
army,  covered  by  Major  Clarke's  battalion, 
betook  themfelves  to  the  m.ofi:  ciforderly 
jKght.  The  fpeed  of  General.  St.  Clair's 
wearied  horfe  was  not  fufficient  to  enable 
him  to  keep  up  to  give  the  ufnal  orders. 
Intent  on  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  foriii- 
nately,  the  Indians  did  not  purfue  them 
far.  Leaving  their  fick  at  the  firft  fort, 
the  Americans  hurried  on  to  one  at  a  great- 
er diftance  from  the  dreaded  foe.  Ihey 
threw  away  even  their  arms.  At  night, 
they  reached  a  fort  at  the  diftance  of  30 
sniles  through  the  woods  frcm  the  fcene  of 
adticn. 

In  this  difaftrons  battle,  38  comn^ifTione^' 
oScers  were  killed,  and  21  wounded  ;  593 
privates  were  killed,  and  240  v/ounded. 
The  favageshave  been  eft i mated  from  150§ 
to  4000,  who  were  adtnally  in  this  engage- 
ment. While  the  v/oiinds  of  general  Bnt- 
ler  were  dreiling,  an  Indian  chief  broke 
through  thofe  who  ftood  around  the  veter* 
an  and  brave  general,  and  ftuck  his  toma- 
hawk into  him,  before  the' troops  could  kill 
him.  Seven  cannon,  all  the  baggage  of 
the  army  and  200  oxen,  befides  a  great  niim» 
ber  of  horfes,  were  taken. 

la  a  few  weeks^  theie  misfortunes  T.-ere 
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in  part  retrieved.  The  Indians,  in  the  full- 
nefs  of  their  triumph,  were  dilcovered  di- 
verting themfelves  with  the  plunder  they 
had  taken,  riding  the  cattle,  aud  moftly  in- 
toxicated with  liquor.  In  this  fituation, 
general  Scott  fell  upon  them  ;  killed  200 
upon  the  fpot  ;  recovered  the  cannon,  as 
well  as  moll  of  the  ftores  ;  and,  with  the 
lofs  of  6  men  only,  returned  in  triumph  to 
the  fort.  This  general  reviewed  the  field 
of  the  late  dreadful  battle.  Hundreds  of 
the  mangled  bodies  of  the  flain  ftrewed  the 
ground  ;  while  the  woods  and  the  roads  to- 
wards the  forts  were  covered  with  remains 
©f  human  beings  unburied,  mulkets  throwjj 
away,  and  promifcuous  ruins. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Preparations  for  <war  Jlciv.  Nenv  attempts  at 
peace  'tnefft5iual  Genera!  Wayne  fuccecds  St, 
C'air,  Plan  of  a  ne^jj  campaign.  Nenv 
forts  huih.  Britijh  encourage  the  favages. 
Ne'w  offh's  of  peace.  Strength  and  poftion 
tf  the  forces.  Bafle  on  the  M'lamis  of  the 
lahe.  ViBory  of  general  Wayne.  Indian 
-  'villages  deflroyed.    The  return  of  peace,  1 7  94;. 

I  HE  federal  difiUlers  and  defeats'' 
experienced  by  the  American  troops  were 
liot  calculated  to  infpire  the  roinds  of  fava- 
ges  either  with  fear  or  refped,  nor  incline 
them  to  iiften  to  overtures  of  peace.  Hof- 
tllities  had  not  abated  among  the  north 
weftern  Indians,  and  the  friend faip  of  the 
fouthern  was  more  than  fufpeded.  Parti- 
fan  wars,  in  which  the  favages  excelled, 
were  carried  on  againft  all  the  new  fettle- 
ments.  Congrefs  alfo  feemed  unwilling  to 
increafe  the  army.  The  law,  which  au» 
thorized  the  raifmg  of  troops,  offered  fuch 
inconfiderabU' inducements  as  \^ell  to  officers 
as  to  men  to  engage  in  the  fervice  as  well 
n:gh  to  difcourage  ail  attempts  at  a  levy. 
Nothing,  of  Gourfe,  could  he  done,  dur- 
ing the  firft  feafon,  but  to  make  prepara- 
tiotis  with  a  moil  tardy  progrefs. 
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Such  otker  Interefting  events  were  taking    i 
place  both   in  the  relauons   cf  the  United 
States  and  on  the  European  comment  as  to 
place  an  Indian  war  among  fecondary  ob^ 
jeds  of  regard.     Attenapts  were  yet  mak-     i 
ing  to  effed:  treaties  with  the  feveral  Indian 
trihes  ;  but  all  offers  were  rejefted  with  dif- 
dain.      At  la  ft,  they  proceeded  fo  fiir  as  ts 
put  to  death  the  ambafTadors  of  peace,  who 
had  been  fent  into  their  country,    till  no     , 
hope  of  reconciliation  could  remain.     Nor     j 
could  a  nation  polfefied  of  any  fpirit  bear 
longer  with  the  injuries  which  were  offered 
it.     Volumes  could  not  recount  all  the  maf- 
■facres,  ravages  and  miferies  which  the  fron- 
tier towns  endured.     It  was  apparent,  that 
lomething  muft  be  done,  fince  forbearance 
became  a  new  motive  for  new  injuries. 

Anthony  Wayne  had  nov/  fucceeded  Sl 
Clair  'as  general  of  the  American  army. 
The  intelligence  of  the  utter  rejedion  by 
the  tribes  of  favages  of  all  pacific  overtures 
was  not  received  tiil  September,  1794',  when 
an  eruption  into  the  country  of  the  enemy 
would  be  too  late  to  promife  much  fuccefs. 
Preparations  were  made  to  achieve  fome- 
tiiing  cfTedual  in  the  courfe  of  the  feafcn 
enfuing.  SCOO  American  troops  were  al- 
i-cady  ftretched  along  an  extenfive  line. 
Kentucky  was  to  furnifli  a  proportion  of 
men  ;  but  thefe  were  Milling  only  to  turn 
out  at  the  expenfe  of  the  general  govern- 
ment.    The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  to  • 
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drive  out  the  favagcs  n-om  their  c.>unLr7, 
and,  by  a  permanent  line  of  torts  from 
the  Ohio,  reaching  to  the  lakes,  to  pre- 
vent their  return. 

The  army,  at  leng^-h,  marched  6  miles 
in  advance  of  fort  Jeierfon,  where  they 
built  fort  Greenfville,  after  which  they  prc» 
ceedcd  to  the  fpot  where  the  Americans  Iiad 
been  defeated  under  Arthur  St.  Clair  in 
1791,  where  they  built  for i  Recovery.  Be-  n 
ing  advanced  within  a  thort  difiance  of  the 
Indian  villages,  it  was  expeded  this  advan^ 
tao-e  would  arife,  that  no  depredations 
won]d  be  hazarded  againil;  the  American 
fettlements,^  when  influenced  by  fjars  near- 
er at  home. 

At  tiie  {dwe  tinie,  the  condua  of  the 
Brltiai  in  Canada  v/as  not  without  fufpi- 
cions,  not  only  tliat  they  encouraged  the 
lavages,  and  iupplied  them  with  the  means 
of  warfare,  but  aUb  that  by  a  detention  of 
the  ports  foiith  of  the  great  lakes,  they  in- 
tended in  the  end  to  lay  new  claims  to  en- 
larged territories.  This  Jealoufy  was 
ftrengthened  by  the  eftablifiiment  of  a  nevv 
fort  50  miles  ftiil  further  fouth  on  the  Mi- 
amis  of  the  lake,  entering  into  lake  Erie. 
New  evidences  vvere  given  of  fuch  inten- 
tions by  finding  Enghili  people  among  the 
Indian  parties  which  v/ere  taken  prlfoners 
in  feveral  Ikirmifiies  with  the  enemy. 

Influenced  by  fach  fufpicions,  general 
Wayne  proceeded  up  Au  Glaiae  and  %he 
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Miami's  of  the  Jake,  and  encamped  near 
the  Britlfh  pofts.  The  rlchea  and  the  moft 
exteni'ive  fettlem#nts  were  at  this  place.  To 
defend  thefe,  the  Indians  had  collefted  all 
their  forces,  amounting  to  nearly  2000  meji. 
The  continental  troops  were  about  equally 
numerous,  while  mere  than  1000  militia 
from  Kentucky  gave  the  Americans  a  great 
fuperiority. 

It  had  been  previoufly  afcertalned  that 
the  enemy  was  determined  to  give  battle. 
33ut  in  order  to  exhauft  all  the  means  of  re- 
conciliation, a  nev.'  meiTenger  of  peace  was 
fent,  to  whom  they  returned  an  evafive  an- 
fwer.  The  Americans  now  advanced  to 
the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  where  a  temporary 
work  w^as  crefted  for  the  fecurity  of  bag^ 
gage.  The  Indians  were  found  aheady 
encam.ped  behind  a  thick  wood  and  the  Eng- 
3  nil  fort. 

On  the  20ch  of  Auguft,  1794,  decifive 
mf)vements  were  made.  The  Americans 
marched  in  columns ,;  the  right  fiank  of  the 
legion  covered  by  the  Miamis  ;  one  brig- 
ade of  mounted  volunteers  on  the  left ;  and 
another  in  tlie  rear.  A  feled  battalion 
irj arched  in  front  to  give  timely  notice  of 
any  ambufh,  or  probability  of  adion.  The 
iek-€i  battalion  had  not  proceeded  far,  be- 
fore ir  \vris  attacked  by  a  heavy  fire  from 
an  iijviij^ie  ensmy,  and  compelled  to  re- 
treat. 

The  Indians  had  taken  a  pofition  almoft 
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inacceflible  to  cavalry,  on  account  of  tim- 
ber, which  had  been  proftrated  by  a  torna- 
do. They  had  formed  m  3  lines,  with  a 
very  extended  front,  reaching  2  miles,  iu 
right  angles  with  the  river.  Iheir  objea 
,was  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  army. 

The  legion  in  two  lines  advanced  with 
trailed  arms,  with  the  view  of  roofing  the 
enemy  from  his  coverts  by  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  then  to  lire,  and  to  puifue  the  fly- 
ing foe  without  giving  him  time  to  load 
again.  In  cafe  of  the  attempt  of  the  In- 
dTansto  turn  the  American  left,  the  fecond 
line  was  direded  to  aid  the  firft.  The  le- 
gion cavalry  penetrated  between  the  river 
and  the  Indians,  in  order  to  charge  their 
left.  By  a  circuit,  the  mounted  volun- 
teers were  to  tuna  their  right.  So  entirely 
did  the  plan  of  the  Americans  fucceed,  that 
only  a  part  could  get  into  a<flion.  In  one 
hour,  the  Indians  were  driven  niore  than  2 
miles  through  a  thick  wood,  and  the  battle 
terminated  within  piftol  (hot  of  the  Britilh 
fort. 

x^Ul  their  houfes  were  burned,  and  their 
cornfields  deftroyed  ;  among  the  reft,  the 
houie  and  (lore  of  a  Britilh  trader,  who 
had  exerted  his  influence  to  continue  tlie 
war.  On  the  return  of  the  army,  all  the 
villages  within  50  miles  of  Au  Glaize  were 
confumed,  and  other  property  deftroyed. 
The  number,  on  the  Ameican  fide,  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  i07 
G  2 
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men  only.  The  enemy,  it  was  allowed, 
lolt  more  thin  twice  that  number.  The 
favages  were  now  willing  to  bury  the 
hatchet  of  war,  and  frnoke  the  pipe  of 
peace. 
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CHAPTEa  XYI. 

Indian  ravages  renetued.  jinns  loatiedio  Ofjw. 
Indian  confederacies.  The  Sha^ojanrfe^  proph- 
et. Gavernor  Harrifin  'marches  agaivjl  him. 
Parley.  Encampment.  Battle  in  the  night. 
Major  Dannies  'Med.  State  of  the  army, 
Indians  defire  peace.  Ns^u)  majfacrcs  near 
Fincennes.      1812. 

1.  HE  hatred  towards  the  Anieri= 
cans,  entertained  by  the  original  natives 
fince  the  firft  fettlement  of  this  countiy  to 
the  prefent  period,  continued  for  incre  than 
:300  years,  with  httle  interrniffion  of  hoi^ili- 
ties5  cam-iOt  be  expeded  to  ceafe  but  with 
the  diminution  of  their  power,  or  the  ex- 
tir.dion  of  their  race. 

During  the  fummer  of  181 1,,  the  weftern 
favac'-es  carried  murders,  wafte  and  terrors 
into  the  new  fettlements  in  their  vicinity, 
where  the  people  were  too  remote  frcm  the 
white  people  to  receive  timely  and  adequate 
fuccors  from  their  brethren.  Depredations 
indeed  had  frequently  been  made,  in  no  de- 
gree differing  from  the  tifual  charad:cT-, 
mode  or  miferies  of  Indian  warfare  ;  but 
now  they  had  becon>e  too  frequent  and  too 
atrocious  to  be  any  longer  endured,  \vhile 
tardlnefs  to  cliafiife  pad  injuries  and  infults 
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was  confidered  by  many  as  already  crimi- 
Bal,  P.nd  deemed  an  evident  negleft  of  that 
great  political  duty,  which  is  "iblicitoiis  to 
extend  equal  protedion  to  all. 

The  congrels  of  the  United  States,  fore- 
feeing  what  would  probably  be  the  refult  off 
things,  had  pafled  a  refolution,  18th  of 
November,  1811,  to  loan  arms,  artillery 
and  other  inflruments  of  defence  to  the  \ 
ftate  of  Ohio,  which  being  a  new  flate  and 
contiguous  to  the  feat  of  hoi^ilities  would 
probably  not  only  be  the  firft  and  principal 
fufferer,  but  alfo  lefs  able  to  defend  itfelf. 
The  territory  of  Indiana  was  fiill  younger 
among  the  federal  fillers,  and  even  more  ex- 
pofed.  The  whole  militia  of  the  Indiana 
territory  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exceed 
SOOO  ;  and  in  1609  it  amounted  to  2067 
cniy  ;  and  thefe  being  lefs  to  be  feared  by 
being  fcattered  over  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try. 

The  Indians  had  formed  extenfive  con- 
federacies J  and  they  were  ufmg  every  ef- 
fort to  combine  ftill  more  tribes  in  the  pre- 
meditated attack  on  our  frontier  inhabit- 
ants. To  their  habitual  hatred  of  the  A- 
mericans  they  now  joined  the  aid  of  fuper- 
ftition,  to  which  of  all  people  favages  are 
mod  inclined.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Shawanoe  tribe  had  made  pretenfions  to  the 
fpirlt  of  prophecy.  However  he  miglit  be 
wanting  in  the  divine  afflatus,  he  was  not 
wanting  ia  ai^t.     He  made  the  prophet  ufe- 
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fill  to  the  man,  and  his  Infplratlon  fubfervi- 
enc  to  the  defigns  he  wilhed  to  accomplifh. 
To  his  countrymen  he  did  not  fail  to  proph- 
efy  Ircooth  things,  prediaing    the  viaories 
'svhich  would  attend  his  arms,   and  promif- 
mo-  to  his  follov/ers  the  favor  and  patronage 
of^he   Great  -Spirit,  which  enthufiads  al- 
ways think  they  have  at  their  own  com- 
mand.     In  an  ignorant  people,    credulity 
is  increafed  in  fome  proportion  to  the  ex- 
'  travagance  of  claims  ;  and  even  the  wife 
Greeks    could    credit   oracular    refponfes  ^■ 
and  the  grave  Romans  decided  the  mod  in? 
terefting  affairs  of  flates  by  the  direaion,  or 
rather  by  the  ccntingences  of  omens,  not 
.  lefs  unworthy  of  belief  than  the  pretenfions 
^  of  the  Shawanefe  prophet.     Like  Mahomet 
i   too,  he  united  the  charaaer  of  the  v/arrior 
with  the  high  claims  of  divinity. 

His  red  brethren  were  alfo  already  inclin- 
ed to  credit  any  thing,  v.^hich  had  a  tenden» 
i  cy  to  drive  away  the  white  people  from 
lands  which  tliey  themfelves  wifiied  to  pof- 
fefs,  free  from  the  dangers  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  a  people  who  felt  pov/er,  and  too' 
often  had  forgot  right.  The  Shawanefe 
tribe,  to  which  the  prophet  belonged,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  greatly  feared,  as  it 
could  bring  only  450  warriors'  iKto  the 
field  of  battle.  Confederacies  only  were  t® 
be  feared,  and  they  were  increafing  every 
day. 
The  attempts  at  reconciliation  had  b?- 
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corns  mefFeaual,  the  fpirit  of  forbearance^ 
^xhaufled,  new  injuries  inllifted,    and  the 
(trength  of  the  enemy  increafmg  by  gain- 
ing time,  when  governor  Harriibn"  of  the 
Indiana  territory  marched  againll  the  Shaw- 
anefe  fanatic  and  his  confederated  follower* 
The  American  force  confifted  of  fome  re^ 
ulars,  militia  and  volunteer  companies  raif- 
ed  from  the  adjacent  ftates.     Thele,  pro- 
ceeding from  Vincennes  for  the  "Vyabaih, 
built  a  fcrt  on  the  way  for  heavy  ba^^gage  ' 
and  provifions.      After  the  ufual  occiirren- 
ces  of  a  march  through  the  wildernefs,  on 
the  5th  of  November,   18J],  they  arrived 
within    11    miles   of    the   prophet's  town, 
fhe  next  day,  a  march  for  6  miles  was 
through  prairies  feparated  from  each  other 
by  fmall  points  of  woods. 

The  order  of  march  was  fimilar  to  that 
adopted  by  general  Wayne  ;  but  this  was 
necelTariiy  changed  in  order  to  conform  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  ground,  over  which  they 
had  to  pafs.  The  day  before  the  battle, 
few  Indians  were  to  be  feen  ;  and  thefe 
feem.ed  to  wifh  to  avoid  all  intercourfe.  A 
flag  w^  advanced  towards  the  town,  but 
was  obliged  to  return,  as  the  enemy  man- 
ifefled  an  intention  to  cut  them  off  from 
the  main  arm.y.  Upon  a  further  advance 
of  the  troops  to  Tippacanoe,  3  Indians, 
one  or'  whom  was  in  high  eftimation  with 
•he  prophet,  came  to  defire  a  parley,  in 
nhich  he  exprQiled  furprife  at  the  fudden 
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appearance  of  an  army.  He  alleged  a  pre-, 
vious  agreement  not  to  commence  hoftilitles 
„tlll  an  anfwer  fliould  have  been  returned 
through  the  Delawares  and  Miamis,  who 
by  another  route  were  now  on  their  way  to 
l^.cennes.  When  they  were  afiared  that 
»o  hoftilitles  would  now  commence,  if  they 
would  faithfully  comply  with  the  requifi- 
tions  already  made,  they  feemed  fatisfied  ; 
and  dire<Sed  the  governor  to  a  place  to  en- 
camp convenient  for  wood  and  water.  The 
ground  feleded  was  a  piece  of  elevated 
dry  oak  land,  with  prairies  in  front  and 
rear,  excellent  for  regulars,  but  affording 
great  facility  to  the  approach  of  favages= 
But  no  better  was  to  be  found. 

Towards  the  left  flank,  this  bench  of 
high  land,  near  which  ran  a  fmall  ftream 
clothed  with  willows  and  other  brufli  wood? 
widened  confiderabiy,  but  became  gradu^ 
ally  narrow  in  the  oppofite  diredlions,  at 
the  diftance  of  150  yards  from  each  other" 
on  the  left  and  fomething  more  than  half 
that  diftance  on  the  right  flank.  Thefe 
flanks  were  filled  up,  the  flrft  by  two  com- 
panies of  120  mounted  riflemen  under  ma- 
jor Wells  ;  the  other  by  Spencer's  com.pa- 
ny  of  80  mounted  riflemen.  The  front  was 
compofed  of  one  battalion  of  United  States* 
infantry  under  major  Floyd,  flanked  on  the 
right  by  two  companies  of  mihtia,  and  on 
the  left  by  one  company..  The  rear  line 
v^'as   compofed  of  a   battaltou'of  United 
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States'  troops  under  captain  Baen,  adling  as 
major,  and  four  companies  of  militia  in-, 
fantry  under  lieutenant  col.  Decker.  The 
regular  troops  of  the  line  joined  the  mount- 
ed riHemen  under  major  Wells  on  the  left 
l^ank,  and  colonel  Decker's  battalion  forrae 
ed  an  angle  with  Spencer's  company  on  tnff 
left.  Two  troops  of  dragoons  of  fixty 
men  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  left 
flank,  and  captain  Parke's  troop,  which 
was  larger  than  the  other  two,  in  the  rear 
of  the  front  line.  This  order  of  encamp- 
ment was  varied  only  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  and  from  neceffity. 

Thus,  tliey  encamped  for  the  night.  The 
troops  were  arranged  in  the  beft  order, 
ready  for  battle,  with  their  accoutrements 
on  ;  their  arms  within  their  reach,  and  dou- 
ble guards  fet,  who  ftill  proved  very  negli- 
gent of  their  duty.  During  the  night,  the 
•rder  of  encampment  was  the  order  of  bat- 
tle. A  fmgle  file  was  ufed,  as  in  an  Indian 
warfare  the  extenfion  of  lines  is  of  tlie  firft 
importance.  It  was  ufual  at  night  to  af' 
femble  all  the  officers,  to  give  the  watch- 
word, and  all  neceffliry  inftrudions  ;  and 
the  troops  were  ufed  to  be  called  up  before 
day,  and  made  to  continue  und  jr  arms  till 
quite  light. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, governor  Harrifon  had  arifen  at  a 
quarter  paft.  4  o'clock.  In  two  minutes 
more,  the  fignal  would  have  been  given  for 
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calling  out  the  men,  when  the  enemy  began 
his  fire.  The  guards  firft  afiaulted  fired  on- 
\j  a  fmgle  gun,  and  fell  back  upon  the 
camp.  The  yells  of  the  favages  breaking 
m  upon  the  lines  gave  the  firft  alarm  to  the 
^in  body  of  the  army.  Thofe  awaked 
™ed  their  arms  ;  while  thofe  more  tardy 
had  to  encounter  the  Indians  at  the  doors  of 
their  tents. 

The  firil  part  of  the  ftorm  fell  upon  the 
regulars  and  mounted  riflemen,  where  the 
fire  was  uncommonly  feTere.      Some  In- 
dians penetrated    into   the  encampment  a 
confiderable  way  before  they  were  killed. 
All  the  troops  were  in  arms  before  they  re- 
ceived the  fire  of  the  enemy,    except  the 
two  firft  companies  attacked.      The  morn- 
ing  was  dark,  it  being  alfo  more  than  two 
hours  before  funrife.     The  fires  which  were 
burning  were  foon  extinguifhed,  as  they  on- 
ly ferved  to  direifl  the  aim  of  the  favages 
with  a  more  fatal  effect.     The  governor  was 
inftantly  on  horfeback,  giving  his  diredtions 
in  every  quarter  ;  and  a  good  degree  of  or- 
der was  maintained.      Major  Davies,  the 
chief  juftice  of  the  Indiana  territory,  as  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  his  eloquence  as  eminent  for 
his  knowledge  of  law,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed in  a  gallant  attempt  to  drive  back  the  en- 
emy from  a  particular  fpot,  whence  their 
JieavieR  firefeemed  to  proceed.      In  a  few 
minutes,  the  fire  from  the  enemy  extended 
.  all  along  the  lines.      The  great  objed  of 
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governor  Harrifon  was  to  prevent  the  ene-i 
my  from  breaking  the  lines,  till  daylight 
ihould  enable  him  to  give  a  general  battiq;, 
At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  lines  were  ably 
enforced,  when  the  favages  gave  way,  were 
driven  by  the  infantry  into  the  marfhes,  ^ 
piirfued  by  the  dragoons  as  far  as  the  groiM 
would  permit. 

Governor   Harrifon  had   pofitive  orders 
nclto  be  the  aggreilbr,  and  this  neceiTarily. 
'  embarrailed  his  operations.     His  army  <:on-\ 
filled  of  about  800  men,  although  the  pre-  1 
vious  talk  was  of  5000  men  raifed  from  the 
feveral  adjacent   territories.      TMt  of  the  * 
enemy  was  not  much  icfs  than  the  Ameri-  < 
can  aclual  force.     The  United  States  troops 
had    42   men   killed,    and    179   wounded. 
A  large  number  of  brave  officers,  fi3me  of 
the  iirft  characflers  of  the  Indiana  territory 
fell,  leaving  large  fam.ilies  in  a  (late  of  in- 
digence, towards  whom  the  government  of 
the  United'' States  has  generoufly  refolved  to 
extend  the  public  bounty.     A  Patawatimie 
chief   left   on    the    field    of   battle,    whofe 
%vounds    received    every  poffible   attention, 
was  fent  home  to  his  tribe,  which,  he  was 
fatisfied,  would  rever  more   wage  war  a- 
gainll  the  United  States,  and  to  the  paft  ag- 
greffions  they  had  been  inftigated  by  th-e  de- 
ceptions pra^lifed  on  them  by  the  prophet. 
Not  one  of  our  troops  was  taken  prifoner^ 
and  only  one  fcalp  was  carried  away.     The 
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Indians  are  fald  lo  have  owned  ihat  2I4<  of 
their  mea  were  killed.  The  Americans 
afled  with  great  bravery  ;  and  tlie  fourth 
United  States  regiment  of  infantry  of  ^300 
men  highly  dirfinguifned  itfelf,  of  whom 
^^ofs  in  killed  and  wounded  was  77. 
^Fhe  refuk  of  this  expedition  was  an  en- 
gagement, on  the  fide  of  the  Indians,  of 
peace  with  the  Americans,  The  Kicka- 
poos,  Winebagoes,  Piankefhaws  and  Putta- 
wattiniies  faid",  they  would  throw  the  tom- 
ahawk on  the  ground  ;  and,  in  pity  to  their 
women  and  chiidren,  whom  they  loved  lis 
tliey  did  tliemfdves,  they  would  henceforth 
bury  the  war  club. 

To  what  extent  thefe  profeillons  are  fu> 
cere,  time  alone  can  evince.  Doubts  ftiil 
remain,  whether  they,  are  humbled,  or  dif- 
pofed  to  a.lafting  peace.  As  lately  as  June 
'1812,  they  were  ftill  committn^g  horrid 
n-jaifacrcs  and  pillage,  in  many  parts  of  the 
rxorth  we (^ern 'country  within  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
Indian  war  is  only  begun.  The  people  on 
the  frontiers,  feeling  no  longer  fafcty,  are 
leaving  in  great  diftrefs  the  unproteaed  fet- 
tlements,  retiring  into  older  towns,  v/nile 
even  thefe  are  reicrling  to  piquets,  garrifons 
and  fons  for  fecurity. 

Apprehenfions  are  felt  for  the  fafety  Oi 
Vincennes  itfelf,  to  which  governor  Harn.- 
foa  and  family  had  retired,  with  very  iaad- 
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equate  forces,  v/hilc  all  around  it  murdet-s^ 
and  ravages  were  committed  ;  and,  no  fur- 
tber  than  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  tlie  river, 
the  diftreffing  cries  of  «  Indians  J  Indians  P* 
were  diftindly  to  be  l:^ard. 

%  i 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

inuian  affairs  in  Vermont.  F'trjl  Jtttlemenf, 
*  Fort  Dunimer.  Deerjield  dejfrayed.  Defeat 
of  D'tefhaii),  Forts.  Majfacre  at  Cajlle- 
ton,  Indian  railages.  Royalton  burned. 
•■  Savages  more  humane,  Indian  Jitlds.  jir* 
Tonv  heads y  mortars^  peflles  and  v.tenjils. 
Stone  axeSi  hatchets^  gouges^  ornament  and 
fpear  head.  Calumet.  Indian  burying  ground; 
Engravings  and  infer iptions.  Painting.  A 
turiQus  Indian  pot,  and  other  ant.qviiies  cf  the 
eriginal  natives .  Indian  claims  to  the  norih 
vjflern  part  of  Vermont. 

Jo  VERY  part  of  Vermont  has,  no 
doubt,  been  inhabited  by  the  original  na- 
tives. This  ie<ftion  of  the  United  States, 
liowever,  was  not  fettled  by  the  Englifii  at 
the  time  when  the  favages  carried  murders 
knd  deftruftion  into  the  other  parts  of  New 
England. 

The  fir  ft  Englifh  fettlement  in  Vermont 
was  at  Brattleborough  in  the  year  1724. 
A  fort  was  built  in  that  town,  the  pickets 
of  which  are  yet  to  be  feen.  It  was  called 
fort  Dum.mer  after  the  governor,  w^ho  was 
alfo  the  liberal  founder  of  the  academy  in 
Bye  field,  a  pariih  in  Newbury  in  Maflachu^ 
jfetts. 
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This  fort,  the  only  one  weft  of  Connea* 
icut  river,  was  nearly  cppofite  to  Biidg- 
man's  in  Vernon,  which,  was  of  great  ini*. 
portance  againft  the  fudden  irruptions  of 
the  favages,  who  fhould  come  dowr.  Con^ 
riedicut  river,  or  from  lake  ChamplA. 
Near  fort  Dimimer  were  feveral  ijtt^^ 
made  by  the  flivages  in  17^5,  the  refults  of 
■which  were  fome  murders  and  captivities. 

The  Indians  were   accuftonied   to  travel 
through  Vermont,  when  they   m^de    their 
depredations   on   the   older   Nev/  Enj^Iand-. 
fettlements.     In   the   a.Tault   on    Deerneld,: 
on  the  ^29th  of  Febraary,  1704,  the  French' 
and    Indians,    condu-fred  by    de    Rouviile,* 
palled    from  Canada  through    lake  Cham- 
plain,  up  Onion  river,  and  then  went  down 
Conneflicut  river    to  the  place  of  deftira- 
tion.     A  previous  ail^iult  upon  this  town  m 
1697  had  failed.      The  forces   now  led  a» 
gainft  it  confjited  of  about  300  men.     Tw@ 
hours   before    day    the    attack    was    madej 
while  all  the    inhabitants  were  loR  in  fleep 
and  dreams   of  fecurity.     One    garrifoned 
houfe  alone   made  a  fiiccefsful  refiftance  ; 
and  the  door  is  yet  prefervecJ  bearing  the 
m.arks  of  the  Indian  hatchets.     42  perfons 
were  murdered,    among  whom  was  Mrs. 
Williams,  the   clergyman's   wife,  who  was 
knocked    on    head    4    few  miles  from   the 
town,    when  it   was  found  that  ihe  could 
net  endure  the  fatigues  of  captivity.       1  ]  2 
were  carried  into  Canada  as  priibners.       !«, 
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the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  they  were  purfii- 
ed  without  much  effeft,  a  few  lives  being 
loft  on  each  fide.  The  Indian  and  the 
French  favages  took  tjie  fame  route  back, 
and  were  25  days  in  reaching  Chambly. 
^Daring  the  French  wars,  the  Indians 
paHed  through  lake  Champlain  and  the 
weflern  parts  of  Vermont.  In  the  defeat 
at  fort  Edward,  Diefkaw  had  brought 
with  him  from  Canada  800  Indians. 

In  the  time  of  the  rtvolution  in  A.mer» 
ica,  a  fort  was  eftablifhed  at  Pittsford  con- 
nefled  by  others  to  the  lake,  the  region 
north  of  which  fort  was  filled  with  fcouting 
parties  of  tories,  Englifh  and  favages 

One  of  thefe  parties,  on  the  8th  of  July,. 
1777,  killed  Capt..  John  Hall  of  Caftieton, 
on  his  return  from  public  worfhip.  Sever- 
al were  made  prifoners  in  this  town  as  well 
is  in  Hubbardton.  At  Vergennes,  they 
tnade  an  attack  on  ihe  houfe  of  a  Mr,  Eli 
R-obiirds,  deftroyed  property,  burned  the 
3eds,  made  him  and  tv;&  of  his  fons  cap- 
ives,  whom  they  carried  into  Canada.  At 
5helburne,  they  made  an  attack  on  the 
loufe  of  a  Mr.  Pierfon.  In  a  fecond  af-' 
kult,  they  fucceeded  ;  and  among  the  cap- 
ives  were  the  tv/o  fons  of  Mr.  Pierfon, 
Jzal  and  Ziba,  about  16  years  of  age, 
low  among  the  bed  farmers  in  Vermont, 
rhefe  youths  found  means  to  make  their  ef- 
ape  from  captivity,  and  were  40  days  in 
ke  woods  with  tt(#  means  of  fubfidence  biit 
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what  their  own  etiterprife  and  chance  threw 
in  their  way.  When  they  arrived  at  their 
former  refidence,  no  human  being  was  to 
be  feen,  all  was  wade  and  defolation.  At;^ 
length,  they  found  their  relations  removed 
to  older  fettlements  for  fecurity.  Be^ 
fortune  has;  fmce  rewarded  them  and  iMr 
highly  refpeaable  families  in  the  excellent 
fimning  town  of ,  Shelburne. 

In  the  beginning  of  0<ftober,  1780,  afe- 
vcre  attack  was'  made  upon  Royalton. ' 
This  party  .confifted  of  210  men,  all  of 
whom  were  Indians,  except  7.  Their  ob- 
jedt  was  Newbury,  where  they  were  defir- 
ous  of  taking  revenge  on  one  Whitcomb, ' 
who  h-dd  been  giiilty  of  mortally  wounding 
a  Britiih  officer  for  the  fake  of  obtaining 
his  watch  and  fword.  Having  paifed  up 
Onion  river,  they  met  two  hunters,  who  in- 
formed them  that  Newbury  was  prepared  to 
give  them  a  warm  reception.  This  divert- 
ed their  courfe  to  White  river.  In  Tun- 
bridge,  they  burnt  a  houfe,  and  took  three 
prifoners.  In  Royalton,  they  killed  two 
perfons,  and  took  feveral  captives.  In  Shar- 
on, they  took  two  more  prifoners,  and  con- 
fumed  fome  houfes  and  barns.  On  another 
branch  of  White  river,  they  took  feveral 
prifoners  more,  burned  houfes  and  deftroy- 
ed  other  property.  After  confuming  21 
houfes  in  Royalton,  they  preceded  to  Ran-;j 
dolph,  where  on  the  fame  day  they  deftroyed' 
feveral  more.     They  were  purfued  at  night  j 
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^hj  capt.  Houfe  and  his  men.     One  Indian 

'  was  lliot  and   more   wounded.     Here,  the 

favages  killed  fome  of  the  prifonsrs.    They 

had  fent  a  rnelTage  to  the  Americans,  that, 

in  cafe  of  a  further  purfuit,  all  the  captives 

jjyould  be  put  to  death.     While  the  purfu- 

^^s  were  deliberating,  the   Indians  fecured 

their  retreat  for  Canada.     25  went  into  cap» 

tivity. 

The  Indians  feenied  more  humane  tliaa 
ever.  They  killed  none  but  thofe  who  made 
refiilance  ;  and  did  not  fcem  defirous  of 
captivating  women  and  cliildren.  The  fav- 
ages carried  clothes  to  women  who,  mo- 
tionlefs  with  fear,  ftood  at  the  outfide  oi 
their  houfes.  They  pern^itted  them  to  re- 
turn home  ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  good  nature, 
one  of  the  Indians  carried  on  his  back  a 
lady  acrofs  the  river.  To  another  they 
gave  up  about  a  dozen  of  her  neighbor's 
children.  Their  captives  too  fared  as  well 
.  as  their  maders.  Intercourfe  with  the 
French  had  given  them  more  corre(fk  notions 
of  what  was  due  to  humanity. 

Indian  cornfields  are  plainly  to  be  feen 
in  various  parts  of  Vermont.  In  the  inter- 
vales at  Burlington,  feveral  hundred  acres 
together  were  found  by  the  American  let- 
tiers  entirely  cleared,  not  a  tree  upon  them, 
the  lands  perfedly  level,  the  foil  made  by 
the  vernal  frefhets,  and  than  which  there 
can  be  no  richer  land. 

Bows  and  arrows  are  from  the  nature  ©f 
H 
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the  materials  more  perifnable  ;  but  arro'iv 
heads  are  to  be  found  in  almoit  every  fpot. 
They  are  very  numerous  on  Onion  river 
and  in  ail  the  woods  in  Burlington.  Bufli- 
els  of  them  are  annually  ploughed  up  a- 
round  Bombazeen  pond  in  Caftleton,  wheB|| 
are  ftili  the  velliges  of  a  once  populous  I^ 
dian  village.  Here  are  dug  up  mortars, 
peitles,  pots  and  other  utenfils  in  great 
abundance.  Some  of  thefe  are  fo  common 
in  the  ftate  as  to  ceafe  to  be  articles  cf  cu- 
rio fity. 

In  the  mufeum  of  the  ftate  college  at 
Burlington  is  to  be  feen  the  Hone  axe,  lar- 
ger than  the  common  iron  one,  found  late- 
ly a  few  rods  north  of  the  college-  A, 
flone  hatchet  had  jufl  been  prefentcd,  foiHid 
in  Colchefcer  fome  feet  beneath  the  ground 
in  an  iron  ore  bed,  where  it  muU  have  re- 
pofed  for  ages.  Gouges  and  chifels  made 
of  (lone  are  common.  A  flat  flone,  rery 
thin,  with  two  holes  bored  in  it,  w^as  prob- 
ably an  ornament  the  natives  wore  on  the 
breaft.  A  flat  ftone,  nearly  in  the  ilmpe 
of  a  heart,  lately  dug  up  in  Colcheder, 
was  probably  a  fpear  head  ufed  in  war. 

About  3  years  ago,  in  digging  a  cellar 
in  Eilex,  two  feet  below  the  lurface,  a  calu- 
met was  found.  Its  body  was  made  of 
brafs,  a  pipe  on  one  fide,  and  a  fteel  edge 
on  the  other,  dove  tailed  in,  and  exceeding- 
ly well  wrought.  It  mud  have  lain  in  the 
kard  pan  for  centuries. 
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Oa  Onion  river,  oppofue  Burlington,  the 
h'diik  waftied  away  by  the  water  diicovered 
51  raft  quantity  cf  bones  of  various  forts 
and  fizcs  for  more  than  ten  rods  in  extent. 
ITie  horns  of  deer  were  yet  diPdngaiihiible. 
»  digging  a  few  f^et,  a/iiong  the  feveral 
flings  found  was  the  cage  part  of  an  In- 
dian iron  hatchet,  which  had  been  cracked, 
and  brolcen  off  at  the  eye.  From  the  v^/hole 
fcene,  the  thought  hurried  itfelf  into  the 
jnind,  that  this  was  a  burying  giound  for 
the  natives  at  a  time,  v/hen  it  was  cuilom- 
^ary  to  bury  provifions  for  noariniment  and 
inftruments  for  defence  with  the  bodies  of 
the  deceafed,  when  they  made  their  jour. 
nies  to  the  country  of  fouls. 

At  Rockingham  are  ihir.e  attempts  in  a 
rock  to  give  certain  figures  of  the  heads  of 
men,  women,  children  and  other  animals. 
They  are  very  rude,  and  indented  one  third 
of  an  irrh.  The  iigu>res  themfelves  do  not 
eyprefs  the  original  defigns  of  the  formers 
cf  them,  but  only  niani'feil  how  far  they 
were  fi'om  improvement  in  tiie  arts. 
^^  In  Keltyvale,  is  yet  to  be  feen  fomecliing 
like  an  attempt  at  painting.  Tlie  bark  of 
a  large  tree  is  ftripped  oit,  as  high  as  a 
man  can  reach.  "With  a  ilain  of  a  lively 
color,  an  Indian  with  a  gun  is  painted, 
witli  his  face  towards  the  north.  Beiide 
him,  is  a  reprefentation  of  a  fkcleton  fetch- 
ed with  a  confiderable  degree  of  anatomic- 
al exafcn^fs.'^     The  whole  is  a  kind  of  ga^ 
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zette,  m  which  the  iRciian  informs  his  coni= 
pany  which  was  to  follow  him,  tliat  one  of 
their  number  was  dead,  and  that  the  iiirvi- 
ving  was  proceeding  in  fafety  on  the  way 
to  Canada. 

Several  infcriptions  both  on  rocks  anjp 
trees  are  to  be  found  in  various  places,  par- 
ticularly sear  the  mouih  of  Weil:  river. 
They  nianitell  a  total  ignorance  of  letters. 
Several  Indian  pots  have  been  found  in  the 
county  of  Cliittenden.  The  moft  complete 
of  thefe  was  lately  found  in  Bolton.  It  is 
about  3  feet  in  circumference  ;  nearly  half 
an  inch  thick  ;  without  any  legs,  or  eyes 
for  a  bail.  It  is  regularly  and  handfomely 
formed  with  a  fnare  of  ornament ;  and  bcjth 
its  fize  and  Ihape  are  fimilar  to  the  Amer- 
ican common  dinner  pot.  It  has  the  ap-" 
pearance  of  being  formed  of  fine  c-ay  and 
pounded  ftone,  mixed  with  iron  pa'-ticies 
and  manifeits  a  confiderable  knoWiCdge  of 
pottery-  It  has  one  fmall  crack,  each 
fiorder  of  which  is  perforated  with  fmall 
holes,  defigned  to  tie  it  together,  in  the 
manner  of  cracked  wooden  difnes.  It  is 
very  light  and  portable,  a  very  ingenious 
and  ufeful  veifel.  In  feme  refpeds,  it  is 
fuperior  to  cur  com.mon  iron  pots  ;  and  a 
critical  invert igation  of  its  materials  may 
give  very  uleful  hints  at  new  improvements 
in  this  kind  of  manufadure. 

Pieces  of  fuch  pots  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  Vermont,     Almoft  a  whole 
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one  was  found,  a  few  years  fmce,  at  the 
^  mouth  of  a  cave,  at  the  foot  of  Camel's 
Rump,  which  is  one  of  the  higheft  in  the 
I'ange  of  the  Green  mountains.  It  is  prob- 
able that  one  of  the  Indian  traces  lay  acrofs 
Ohis  mountain.  It  is  on  the  diredi  courfe 
irom  the  lakes  and  Canadas  to  the  Ne¥/ 
England  fettlements.  The  natives  ufei  to 
fignify  fuccefs  and  vi<5lory  to  their  country- 
men at  a  di (lance,  by  building  fires  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  in  the  manner  of 
telegraphic  fignals.  One  from  tiie  fumrait 
of  this  fmgle  mountain,  "which  is  about 
S500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  v/ould 
,  be  feen  from  nearly  every  ftate  in  New  Eng- 
land, frosn.  a  large  part  of  the  ftate  of 
New-York,  from  the  city  of  Montreal  and 
from  the  two  Canadas. 

In  proportion  as  cultivation  proceeds  in 
Vermont,  new  monuments  and  veftiges  of 
its  ancient  inhabitants  are  difcovered  in  eve- 
ry quarter.  Chance,  and  not  fearch,  throws 
them  into  our  v/ay.  As  fo  many  of  the^r 
utenfils  and  weapons  are  neceilarily  perifn- 
able  by  the  operation  which  time  produces, 
it  is  a  matter  of  furprife  that  we  meet  Vvith 
fo  m-.-tny  curious  relics.  Some  of  thefe  are 
buried  feveral  feet  deep  beneath  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  muft  have  belonged  to 
owners  who  lived  in  the  times  of  other  cen- 
turies, much  older  than  the  prefent  furface 
of  our  foil,  or  the  trees  of  our  forefts;, 
which   have    thcmfelves    rifen  fmce^    an<i 
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grovm  old  one  growth  upon  another,  over 
the  afiies  of  wurriors  and  the  ileepiag  mill- 
ions, wJio  have  had  their  day,   and   have 
pafled  down  the  bourne  of  returnlefs  time. 
A  great  portion  of  our  foil  was  ,  once   the 
animated  dull  of  mortals,  once  lathers  an^ 
mothers,  brothers  and  fifters,  warriors  and^ 
lovers,  n-iends  and  fqes.      The  dud,  which  \ 
now  nourifiies  a  plant,  might  have  once  been 
another   mighty   C^^far,    or   an   ambitious 
Buonaparte  troubling  the  repofe  of  the  na» 
tions  of  the  weftern  world.     The  ruins  of 
that  race  of  men  may  remind  us  of  gthe  pe- 
riod, when  the  prefent  race  may  be  as  little 
known  to  the  fiuure. 

The  Cognawaga  tribe,  one  of  the  feven 
nations,  ilill  lays  claims  to  the  lands  lying 
within  a  line  beginning  at  Ticonderoga, 
paffing  the  great  falls  on  Otter  Creek,  run- 
ning to  the  height  of  lands  dividing  the 
dreams  between  lake  Champlain  and  Con- 
nedticut  river,  thence  to  the  height  of  lands 
<5ppofite  Millifque  down  to  its  bay.  In 
1798,  they  fent  5  chiefs  to  treat  vJith  the 
general  aiTembiy  of  Vermont.  The  affem- 
bly  underftood  that  it  was  a  right  belong- 
ing to  congrefs  to  treat  of  trade  and  inter- 
comfe  with  Indian  tribes.  A  defire  was 
exprefTed  to  learn  what  New- York  had  done 
with  a  fimilar  claim.  A  defign  to  do  en- 
tire juftice  was  expreffed  to  the  chiefs. 
They  were  fupported  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
State,    during    their    vifit    at    Vergeniie^.    ' 
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They  attrafled  much  attention,  and  exprefT- 
ed  great  fatisfaaion  in  meeting  with  fome 
old  Englifh  friends,  whcfe  fathers  they 
knew  and  loved,  w^hen  they  themfelves  con- 
llituted  a  part  of  the  Stockbridge  tribe.  A 
.prefent  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  made 
them  by  order  of  the  legiilature,  when 
they  departed  in  good  humor,  deigning  to 
meet  with  the  fame  fuccefs  by  making  a 
fimilar  application  in  fome  future  conve- 
nient time.  This  was  renewed  in  1800, 
but  not  iucceeding,  their  claim  will  proba- 
bly be  loft  in  their  filence  concerning  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

^merka  entirely  fettled  ly  the  original  uathes] 
iheir  Jimilariiy  to   each  other.      The  mannerX 
of  the  primitive  SETTLEMENT  of  America  nn-\ 
eertam.     The  Mofaic  account  of  the  unity  of  ^ 
the  human  race  cordefled  by  iufdels^      Various 
hypothefes  for  peopling  the   ivefiern  from  the    ' 
eq/krn   continent  :    by    an   ancient    acquaint^ 
cncenvith  navigation  :  ly  a  union  of  the  fr.vo 
fonimaits  :  by  a  poffage  by  land  from  Jfta  : 
I'r  pe'jpled  from  nations  by  ivay  of  the  Baltic. 
Tni^o   clajjes  of  Indians,       The  Efquimaux, 
The  Aborigines,     Chains  of  ifles  in  the  t<>u» 
oceans. 

America,  when  firfl  dlfcovcred  " 
by  European  adventurers,  was  found  inhab- 
ited in  every  part.  Neither  the  burning 
heat  of  a  vertical  fun,  nor  the  piercing  cold 
tov/ards  the  polar  circles  prevented  the  fet- 
tlements  of  the  original  natives.  Nor  did 
they  crcv/d  the  fliores  of  the  ocean  only, 
although  they  derived  no  inconfiderable 
portion  of  their  food  from  its  plenteous 
liores  ;  but  the  whole,  of  the  immenfe 
countries  of  the  interior  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  oceans,  and  from  the  north- 
ern to  the  fouthern  extremities  of  the  weii- 
era  continent^  was  filled   with  inhabitants.       \ 
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As  if  the  main  were  not  fiifficient  to  con- 
tain  the  multitudes  of  people,  every  ii]and, 
contiguous  to  the  continent,  in  either  ocean 
had  its  full  proportion  of  natives  living  up- 
on it. 

The  Indians  are  very  diftingniftiable  irom 
all  other  people.  On  the  eaftern  conti- 
nenr,  we  find  men  of  all  complexions  from 
the  bLncknefs  of  the  African  to  the  fairnefs 
of  the  European,  while  nature  feems  there 
to  have  ftudied  in  the  human  color,  as  in 
every  thing  elfe,  an  endlefs  and  infatiable 
variety.  But,  en  the  VN^eftem  continent,  na- 
ture has  proceeded  on  a  very  different  plan, 
or  circumftances  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  contrary  refult.  Here,  the  human 
complexion  has  an  Uncommon  and  furpri- 
{mg  uniformity.  No  matter  what  was  the 
climate,  diet,  mode  of  living.  Rate  of  foci- 
ety,  or  whatfoever  elfe,  with  which  the  hu- 
man complexion  has  heretofore  been  fuppcf- 
ed  to  be  conned^^ed  ;  every  where,  in  every 
climate,  in  every  fedion  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, red  men  were  to  be  found.  A  fimiilar- 
ity  of  color,  features  and  appearance  indi- 
cated, that  they  were  of  the  fam.e  original 
race  of  men.  Other  nations  fpread  over  a 
fmall  territory,  whofe  limits  are  marked  by 
men  of  diiTerent  complexions,  features,  arts, 
manners  and  characters.  But  the  Indians 
fpread  over  an  entire  continent,  inhabited 
more  than  one  third  part  of  the  whole 
world  ;  and  while  they  were  formed  int© 
H  2 
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many  diftina  tribes  and  fpoke  in  difFereni 
languages,  fiiil  they  exhibited  a  wonderful 
firniJarity    in    external    appearance.        Al- 
though the  tribes  are  fo  very  numerous  and 
the  climates  fo  diverfe,  yet  de  Leon,  who 
was  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru  as  well 
as  a  traveller  through  a  great  part  of  A-  i 
merica,  affirziis,  that  the  natives  are  like  the  \ 
children  of  one  father  and  mother.      Ulioa,    ' 
Vvho  vifited  as  well  the  Indian  tribes  of  Cape 
Breton  in  North  America  as  thole  in  South 
America,  aifsrts,  that  they  Vv^ere  the  fame  ■ 
people,  with  no  allenlial  diiterence  in  com- 
plexion, manners  and  cuftoms  j  and  to  fee^ 
one  was  to  fee  them  all. 

An  interefting  queftion  has  ariien,  as  to  1 
the  manner  in  v/hich  America  wasfir'lpeo-  ' 
pled.  A  doubt  has  arifen  in  the  minds  of 
fome,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
continents  could  ever  have  proceeded  from 
one  original  flock.  The  fubjed  involves 
many  ci  I  faculties,  and  becomes  a  matter  of 
curJofity  more  than  of  any  real  utility. 
The  hiilory  of  human  aSairs  not  extending 
back  into  antiquity  fuiiiciently  for  decifion, 
wild  conjeccure  is  reauv  to  aillime  the  place 
of  abfolute  krX'Wicdg-e.  The  natives  them- 
felves,  unacquainted  with  the  importance  of 
fu.-niihing  to  policrity  the  means  of  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  deftitute  of  letters  and 
tmabie  to  rcaj  any  imperiihable  monuments, 
which  could  be  tlie  expofitors  of  human 
thoughts   and  the  heralds  of  other  times 
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*•  \diich  are  pafibd  down  the  bourne  of  obliv- 
ion, can  afford  the  eager  inquirer  no  man- 
ner  of  intelligence,  on  which  reliance  caa 
be  iafely  placed.     To  agitate  the    quet..oa 
is  not  with  the  expectation  of  demonftratmg 
tlie  truth.     A   colle6tion  of  fails  will  aU 
wavs  polTefs  an  advantage   over  the  fineft 
fpeculations  of  fancy.     Whatever  fhall  put 
men  on  thinking  may,  however,  be  turned 
to  fome  good  account.      Ail  fpecuiative  m- 
quiries  will  become  ufeful,  when  they  lead 
to  real  inveftigation ;    and   cunofity   need 
rot  be  repreffed,  when  it  only  ferves  to  am- 
rnate  men  in  the   fearch    after   important 
fafls.      As  nev/  difcoveries  are  conitantly 
made  refpefting  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
new  world,  it  is  not  impoffible,  as  far  as 
we  know,  th^^t  much  clearer  light  may  yet 
be  thrown  on  the  origin  and  hi  ft  cry  of  tms 
extraordinary  race  of  men,  who  will  be  ou- 
jeas  of  increafmg  interefl  with  the  hifton- 
ans,  naturaliils  and  philofophers  of  future 

times.  . 

This  fubjed  is  become  intereftmg  no'c 
n.ore  to  men  of  foience  than  to  orthodox 
believers  in  divine  revelation.  Afia  has 
always  been  confi^ered  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  firft  parents  of  mankind,  and  from 
tiiat  fino-le  ftock  every  branch  has  origina- 
ted. Infidels,  however,  had  not  been 
wanting  in  the  old  world,  who  wifhed,  by 
overthrowinej  this  fyftem  of  behef,  to  in- 
validate the  tratii  of  the  Mofaie  account  Qt 
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creation,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  faith  of 
mankind  m  revelation  itfelf,  which  feemed 
CO  be  buiit  iipoD  that  account.  On  the  dif 
covsiy    of    A-nenca,   Jni^Jel-ty   feemed  to 

Mole,  had  been  uncontradiaed,  and  his  hif- 
tory  had  ftood  the  teft  of  time  and  the  .dl 
.aults  of  the  enemies  of  truth.  Infidels 
now  thought  they  had  nature  on  their  fide 

world  ;  when  they   beheld  mUiions  of  red 
men  fcattered  over  the  immenfe  regions  of 
a  new  cou*itry,  without  a  known  polTlbili^y 
of  any  connecflion  with  tlie  old  world,  from 
which  they  could  hare  eniigrated  j  fepara- 
ted  from  each  otlier  by  an  ocean  of  three 
thoufand  Hides  in  width,  while  the  fava^es 
bad  never  opened  a  (ingle  fail  to  the  wind  • 
and  were  as  ignorant  of  ^\]  the  arts  known 
on  the  eaftern  continent,  as  they  were  dif- 
limiiar  to    its  inhabitants    in    complexion, 
manners  and  improvements.      Efforts  were 
made    to    irripofe  upon  the   ignorant    and 
credulous  the.opinion  that  they  were  a  race 
peculiar  to  tliemfeives  :  had  an  origin  oth- 
er than  the  one  the  Mofoic  account  affi^ned  • 
and  were  the  genuine  Aborigines  of  the  foil 
tliey  tiiied. 

The  advocates  of  revelation  would  no': 
eafily  give  up  Mofes,  and  deem  him  a  ^^-rl- 
ter  of  fiaions.  They  flili  maintained  the 
old  do6hme  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
liiey  aiked  for  proofs  of  the  contrarv  pc 
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i^tion  ;  but  of  proofs  there  was  none.  The 
f  combat  was  that  of  probabiHties,  where  no 
manner  of  decifion  could  be  had  ;  while  of 
conjed:ure  the  fiv:'ld  was  wide  as  infinity, 
and  the  fchemes  as  extra \ragant  as  the  fan- 
cies of  theorifts. 

''  The  defender  of  divine  revelation  is  not 
obliged  to  explain  every  abtrufity  of  natu- 
ral knowledge,  and  clear  up  every  degree 
ef  obfcurity  in  fcience.  Some  have  conten- 
ded, however,  that  there  is  nothing  impof- 
fible  in  the  hypothecs,  that  the  new  v,^orld 
v/as  originally  peopled  from  the  old.  Al- 
though the  prefent  race  of  natives  may 
have  no  knowledge  of  navigation,  not 
enough  to  fpread  a  fail  to  the  wind,  yet  the 
ancellral  ftock,  at  the  time  of  aiflual  fettle^ 
ment,  might  not  have  been  equally  ignor- 
ant of  every  maritime  art.  In  former  ages, 
the  Malayans,  who  Vv'ere  the  red  men  of  A- 
,  fia,  poireiled  the  greateft  part  of  the  trade 
r  of  India  ;  their  thips  frequented  all  the 
■  coafts  of  Afia  ;  extended  from  tlie  eafi:  fide- 
of  Africa  their  voyages  nearly  to  the  weft- 
ern  coafts  of  America,  a  diftance  of  about 
twelve  thoiifand  miles.  They  had  planted 
numerous  colonies  on  the  iflands,  at  tliis 
immenfe  diftance  from  their  native  country. 
It  v;ould  furely  have  been  much  more  eaiy 
to  have  found  the  continent  of  America,  on 
which  to  put  their  colonies,  than  to  have 
ibund  fo  many  fmall  iflands,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  wefteni  Ihorcs  of  Mexica 
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and  Peru,  whoie  inhabitants  feem  to  indi- 
cate a  defcent  iVom  no  very  ignoble  and  ig- 
Korant  ancellry. 

Others   have    iiifpefted,    that    the    two 
continents    were    joined    together.       They 
have  beheved  that  America  was  once  uni- 
ted to  Europe  or  Afia,  or   was   conneded 
Willi  both.     In  fiich  cafe,  both  men  and  an- 
imals would  have  made  their  way  to  this 
quaiter  of  the  globe,  while  there  was  but 
one  continent.       The  mighty  agents  of  na- 
ture   and    the  convulfions    by  earthquakes 
h-Ave  produced  fimilar  effeds,  on  a  fmaller 
fcalc,  in  every  age."     The  high  mountains 
,  in  America  Hill   bear   witnefs,    that  they 
were  once   fubjedt  to  the   dominion  of  the 
fea.     Some  whole  fiates  have  their  founda- 
tions v»^ith  a  tliin  foil  on  r.ocks  of  lime  (lone, 
Vvhich  yet  contain  the  entire  figures  of  the 
ihells  of  animals,  whofe  elfential  element  is 
the  ocean.     The  hnking  of  immenfe' quan- 
tities of  earth  beneath  the    fea  would  evi- 
dently have   made  way  for   the  retiring  of 
the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep,  and  for  tlie 
elevation  of  a  more   extenfive  and  perfecT: 
world  amidd  the  retreat    and    the  ruins  of 
the  old.     Evidences  are  fuppofed  to  remain 
of  fuch  an  immerfion   ia    the   confequent 
eredlion    of    numerous    iflands,    which    }Tt 
rear  up  their  liedds  above    the    furfaces  of 
the   two   oceans,  as    the    tops    of   the  old 
rnoimtains   and  folitary  relics  of  the  ever- 
lading  hills. 
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Others   have    conjeaared  that,    in  high 
f-  -lorthern   latitudes,  "a   connexion   by   land 
ftiil  exi-as  between  the  well  fide  of  America 
and   the  e^a  fide  of  Afia,  while  by   this 
'  route  the   former    country  received   her  m^ 
habitants  from  the  latter.       The  dlfcovenes 
cf  the    enterprifing    Ruffians  and  of  capt. 
Cook  the  moil  dilimgullhed  cf  modern  nav- 
irrators    have    afcertained,  that,  if  the  two 
c'(>ntlnents   be   not    united   entirely  at    the 
north,  yet  near    the    polar    circle    they  are 
not  more  than  18  miles  afunder.     The  fav- 
a^res  are  not  known  ever  to  haw  been  entire 
ftnanp-ers  to  the  waters  ;  and  their  ordinary 
birchen  canoes  are  more   than  adequate  to 
fuch  a  paiTage.     But  were  they  not  ;  chance 
or    misfortune,    winds    and   ftorms   would 
fometimes  have  thrown  them  acrofs  fuch  a 
narrow  ftrait.     Or   had   even  thefe  failed, 
ftlU  the  piercing  cold  of  that  region  would, 
daring    the'  greateft    part    of    every    year, 
have  formed  a  bridge  of  ice.,  which  would 
have  given    fecurlty    to    the  mofc  cautious 
traveller. 

Another  fe^  of  philofophers  were  convin- 
ced cf  the  praaicabllity  of  peopling  the 
weaern  continent  from  countries  bordering 
on  the  Baltic.  The  pailage  was  eafy,  and 
had  from  high  antiquity  been  fucccfsfully 
aiiliyed,  from  the  feveral  Baltic  Oates  to  the 
Faroe  liles,  thence  to  Iceland,  a  country, 
populous  and  juftly  celebrated  in  fonr.er  a^ 
p-es,  thence   to   Greenland   and   from  that 
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country  to  America.     The  firft  part  of  this 

voyage  was  the  longell  and  the  moft  diffi. 

cult  ;  but  this  had  been    palfed  t«any  time. 

every  year  for  ages.     In  the  eighth  centu- 

:/'  when  navigation  was  very  little  urder- 

tood  m  Europe,  a  paiTage  to  America  was 

well  known,  and  the  Norwegians  had  plant- 

€d  a  CO bny  m  Greenland.     -Iceland  had 

been  fettled  by  Europeans  for  ages  prior  to 

tins.     A  landing  once  efFeded,  the  inhabit- 

ants,  durnig  a   lapfe    of   centuries,  would 

ipread   from   the  northern   regions   to  the 

fouthern  cape,  producing    the  extenfion  of 

population  we  wimefs. 

America  is  compofed  of  two  kinds  of  ab- 
original  inhabitants.     One  is    that   of  the 
Efqmmaux,  who  eifentially  differ  from    all 
the  reft    of  Indians   upon  the    continent. 
Iheyaremdeed    dark  in  complexion,  but 
their  fize    is   dwarfiih,   about   four   feet  m 
height,  faces  long,  ncfes   comprelfed,  eyes 
iunk,  cheeks  raifed,  legs  and    hands  fmaU, 
and  {lru6lure  feeble.      They  have  fettled  on 
the  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  extend- 
ed from  Greenland  to  ihe  coafts  oppoHte  to 
Kamfchatka,  and  have  fpread  over  coun- 
tries  of  nearly  five  thoufand  miles  in  extent. 
A  famenefs  of  features,  ftature,  color,  cuf-  ^ 
toms,  and  ftiil   more   of  language  has  left 
no  doubt,  that  the  Efquimaux  derived  their 
defcent  from  the  fame  original  race  with  the 
Laplanders,  the    Zemblani:,  the  Samoy.'ds 
and  Tartars  of  the  eaft.      ^q^^  have   ir» 
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fMged  the  opinion,  that  the  natives  of 
North  and  South  America  are  from  one 
original  ftock,  emigrated  from  the  north  of 
Afia.  Tradition  among  the  natives  them- 
feives  and  fome  etymologies  of  language 
are  the  arguments  ufed  to  flrengthen  this 
^  opinio/i. 

Another  clafs  of  Indians  is  made  up  of  thofe 
who  are  more  commonly  ftyled  Jb  nglnes. 
Thefe  were  found  by  the  firft  European 
vifitors,  fcattered  over  every  fedion  of  the 
American  continent.  Thefe  are  the  red 
men  of  the  new  world,  who  are  {o  well 
>nown  as  fcarcely  to  need  defcription,  and 
whofe  ftriking  fimilarity  in  all  refpcfts  to 
each  other  feems  to  prove  a  famenefs  of  an- 
ceftral  origin.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  have 
originally  come  from  Afia  by  means  of  a 
former  union  of  continents,  or  from  a  nor- 
thern palTage,  or  from  accidental  trajedlion, 
or  by  proceeding  from  ifland  to  ifland  till 
they  reached  the  main.  Chains  of  fuch 
iilands  are  feen  in  the  Pacific  ocean  along 
the  Hebrides,  the  Friendly,  Society,  Ota- 
heitan,  Marquefan,  Eafter  and  Fernandes 
ifles  to  the  richeft  parts  of  America  |  and, 
in  the  Atlantic  we  meet  with  the  Canaries, 
the  Cape  Verd,  and  Weft  Indian  iflands. 
Thefe,  and  feveral  other  chains  of  iflands 
in  both  oceans,  would  offer  facilities  of  paf- 
fage  either  to  choice,  or  compulfion,  during 
fev^ial  thoufluid   years,   efpecially  to  thofe 
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In  a  frnali  degree    acquainted  with  navio-a- 
tion.  ^ 

If  thefe  chains  of  iilands  condufred  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  eaftem  to  the  weilern  comi^ 
nent,  they  would  have  firft  arrived  at  regions 
adjacent  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  from  which 
places  time  would  difperfe  them  towards  ei- 
ther pole.    The  lefs  wealthy  and  the  more  i^- 
norant  would  be  apt  to  try  the  fortunes  of  a 
new  country  from  choice.    The  mod  enlie-ht- 
ened  places,  like  thofe  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
might   be   thofe,  where   they  iirft  fettled  ; 
while   information  w^ciild   be  loft    and  the 
arts  lefTen,  as  their  defcendants   Ihould  r-. 
tire    into  more  new   and   diftant  countries, 
Pofterity  would  at  length  lofe  the  remem- 
brance  of  their  origin,    and  forget  manv  of 
the  oiiprovements  of  their  anceftors.       Cut 
off  from  eaiy  connexion  with  the  enlip-hten- 
cd  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  anrbition 
v.-ould,  amidft  innumerable  obftacles  againll 
nnprovement,  fmk   down  by  degrees 'into 
defpair,  or  leave  only  rough  and  ferocious 
feelings  to  prey  upon   the  mind.     The  en- 
tire defiitution  of  the  means  of  making  im- 
provement and  cherilliing   the  arts  would 
increafe    the   univerilil   defpondence.      In- 
fiead  of  aiming  at   the   elegancies   of  life, 
all  thdr   induftry  could  procure   only  the 
precarious  and  fcanty  fuftenance  of  animal 
life,  while   mental  i2nprovement  would  be 
little   regarded.       The   want    of  iron,  the 
great  arbiter  ©f  ciyillzed  life^  weuld  {%m 
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^complete  the  ruin  already  commenced  ;  aad 
render  favag^es  what  we  iind  them.  Kow- 
ever  uncertain  may  be  our  fpeciiiations  on 
this  fubjea,  tliey  will  not  be  ufelefe,  if  they 
induce  us  to  obferve  more  critically  whatev* 
er  fads  time  irjav  dlfclofe. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  ANTIQUITY  of  the  Indians,  Natlws  ignsm 
rant  of  it.  Inferred  from  their  languages, 
Ufe  of  comparative  'ocfcahularlcs.  Inflances 
of  affinity.  Evidences  from  extent  -f  p^p. 
vfatlon.  From  ignorance  of  vfful  arls.- 
From  traditions  and  h'florical  paintings. 
From  ancient  relics,  Frcvi  various  refem- 
hlances.  A  race  more  ancient  than  that  of 
the  prefent  Indians. 


-^  HE  antiquity^  not  lefs  than  the  of- 
igin,  of  the  red  men  of  America  Is  an  in- 
terefthig  fubjed  of  inquiry.  Obfcilrity, 
however^  refts  on  the  period  of  time  m 
which  they  began  to  exift  as  a  diftintfl  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  on  the  country  whence  they 
had  their  origin.  Nations  favored  with  the 
advantages  of  the  arts  will  be  fure  to  le;vv£ 
To2Tie  monuments  which  will  fuccefsfuily  re- 
fiG:  the  waftes  of  ages ;  but  the  natives  had 
no  arts  which  could  impart  to  fleeting  time 
any  permanent  traces  of  events.  As  they 
jeared  no  monuments,  fo  they  had  nothing 
like  letters,  by  Vv^hich  records  and  hillory 
could  retard  the  rapid  career  of  events  hur- 
rying down  to  oblivion. 

None  of  the  original  natives  has  knowl- 
edge enough  to  tell  kis  own  ftory.    It  proi*« 
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^bly  extends  too  high  into  antiquity  for  the 
reach  of  human  inveaigation.  Proofs,  how. 
ever,  will  accumulate  at  every  ftep  we  take 
to  evince,  beyond  tiie  power  cf  doubt,  that 
the  Indians  are  a  moft  ancient  race. 

Their  languages  will  prove  this.  Their 
number  and  variety  were  greater  than  could 
be  found  in  both  Europe  and  Afia.  It  will 
not  readily  be  conceded,  tliat  a  facility  in 
making  a  language  is  in  proportion  to  the 
ignorance  of  dioie  who  form  it.  ^  Nothing 
requires  a  deeper  logic,  or  more  intenfe  re- 
fledion  dian  the  formation  of  language. 
Tlie  moft  illudrious  of  the  Csefars  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  acknowledged,  that 
he  could  not  change  a  word,  or  give  cur- 
rency to  a  new  one  in  the  Roman  tongue. 
Yet  the  natives  in  the  lapfe  of  ages  did  much 
more.  Judging  Irom  tliofe  in  the  eailern 
ftatef,  and  in  Virginia,  they  muR  have  had 
thoufands.  They  fpoke  three  original  Ian- 
guages  in  Canada,  two  in  New-England, 
three  in  Virginia,  thirty-five  in  Mexico,  fif- 
ty in  Brazil,  and  a  proportional  number 
in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  Their  dia- 
leds  were  much  more  numerous  ilill,  and 
were  almoft  as  many  as  their  tribes.  Their 
languages  were  fo  original  and  diiFer- 
ent  from  each  other  as  to  require  in  their 
treaties  the  intervention  of  interpreters,  even 
when  nations  had  lived  cciit'guous  to  each 
other  for  ages.  Dialedlls  and  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation may  eafily  be  adopted,  or  chang- 
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ed  ;  but  to  recede  from  all  affinity  to  each, 
other  muft  be  the  work  of  time.  For  us  to 
form  a  new  language;  having  no  analogy 
to  our  own,  would  prove  no  mcorifiderable 
labor.  The  Englifii,  Dutch,  Germans^. 
Swifs,  Norwegians,  Danes  and  Swedes  have 
been  feparace  nations  for  ages  ;  but,  when 
twice  as  many  moie  ages  ihall  have  rolled  s- 
way,  no  doubt  etymvologics  will  be  traced 
and  derivations  be  as  obvious  as  ever.  As 
a  greater  number  of  radical  changes  of  Ian- 
g'i-''^ge  has  taken  place  among  the  red  men 
of  America,  the  author  of  the  notes  on 
vip.GiNiA  receives  it  as  a  proof  of  a  higher 
antiquity  than  thofe  in  Afia.  Of  courfe,  it 
will  follow,  that  either  the  latter  "is  indebted 
to  the  former  for  its  primitive  inhubitantSj, 
or  a  local  creation  flinplied  thc-m. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  greater  care  has 
not  been  taken  to  preferve  vocabularies  of 
Indian  words  in  each  language.  Some  of 
the  tribes  are  alrnofi  every  year  becoming 
extind,  and  all  knowledge  of  their  language 
mull  perilh  with  thofe  'v/ho  fpoke  it.  By 
comparing  the  names  of  the  moft  familiar 
objec1:3  in  nature  with  thofe  of  the  langua- 
ges on  the  eailern  continent,  It  is  obvious 
that  we  fhall  obtain  one  method  of  afcer- 
taining,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
worlds  ever  :Q3oke  the  lame  radical  lan- 
gu;:3ge.  Ami;.!fi:  oiu'  fcanty  means  of  infor- 
mation, this  mediod  would  pro\'e  one  of  the 
mofl  certain  and  fatisfattory  in  difcovenns 
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file  afiiiiity,  the  origin  and  the  antiquity  of 
Wl  nations.  The  prefervation  and  the  in- 
creafe  of  fuch  *'  <vocaauIaria  cornparativay^ 
in  the  colleilion  or  which  fome  progrefs  has 
aheady  been  made,  would  leave  the  litera- 
ry men  of  future  times  and  of  both  conti- 
nents to  purfae  the  fubjedt  at  leifure,  mar- 
ihal  the  fads  and  anive  at  the  moil  impor- 
tant difcoveries.  Our  zeal  ought  to  be  in- 
creafed  frovn  the  confideration,  that  the 
means  and  the  poffibihty  of  eifedting  an  ob- 
je<5l  fo  defirable  are  every  day  diminifhing. 

The  vocabularies,  which  have  been  ob- 
tained, offer  many  evidences  not  only  cf 
high  antiquity  but  alfo  of  Afiatic  defcent. 
Ncm  is  the  name  of  God  among  the  Poccn- 
<;hi  tribe  of  Indians  ;.  among  the  Semoyads 
in  Afia  it  is  changed  to  N'm.  The  Dela- 
vrare  Indians  ufe  the  name  of  Kttchij  and 
the  Kamptchadals  in  Afia  fay  Kootcha. 
Tlie  Indians  of  Pennfylvania  ufe  the  word 
tir.r>a  and  the  Peruvians  mama  for  m.other, 
while  in  Afia  the  Tartars  fay  ana  and  the 
Albanians  mamma.  The  Dela\^'are  Indians 
in  America  fay  nachk  for  a  hand,  and  the 
Akadiinl  fay  nak.  Tne  Chilefe  name  o£ 
blood  is  molhuen,  in  Afia  the  Koriaki  call  it 
mooUyomQoL  The  name  of  ice  among  the 
Chippewas  in  America  is  meequarniei  while 
among  the  Kazees  in  Afia  it  is  meeh.  How- 
jever  ilight  the  affinities  may  appear  between 
!  American  and  Afiatic  languages,  yet  the 
radioul  aiiiiities  of  the  various  Indian  Ian- 
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guages  muil  be  obvious  to  every  obferver. 
Eafe  of  pronunciation  may  be  fufEcient  to 
account  for  tlie  adoption  of  ceitain  words 
by  nations  who  never  had  any  communica-j 
tion  with  each  other  ;  fuch  as  the  word,* 
7VMma^  which  Is  fo  eafily  and  early  emitted 
from  infantile  organs  of  fpeech.  But  how- 
ever ufefui  exteniive  Indian  and  Afiatic  vo- 
cabularies naay  pr^ve,  yet  the  cautious  gen- 
ius of  philolophy  uSil  not  be  ready  to  ere<5l 
an  entire  fyflern  on  a  few  analogies  or  ob- 
fcure  etyraologles. 

The  extent  of  Indiiin  population  will  alfo 
be  a  ftrorig  evidence  of  high  antiquity. 
The  favages  had  fpread  over  every  part  of 
the  continent  of  America  as  well  as  oyer  all 
the  adjacent  iflands.  During  the  320  years 
the  Europeans  have  been  acquainted  with 
th.eir  tribes,  there  has  been  no  increafe  of 
their  numbers.  The  hunter's  ftate  does  not 
prcL).'.u-.y  admit  of  a  greater  population. 
So  tav  trom  any  increafe  are  tdfiey,  that  force 
whole  tril.)es  have  becom.e  extin<5t,  the  rem- 
nants of  otliei  s  are  loft  in  a  confbiidation 
with  other  nations,  while  every  one  of  them 
has  ad:uai'iy  diminiflied  in  number.  It  has 
been  eilimated,  that  the  Britifli  colonies  In 
America,  whicli  are  remarkabie  for  a  rapid 
increafe,  have  not  doubled  their  numbers 
more  than  onc^  in  thirty  years.  The  fami- 
lies of  Indi.tns,  containing  iiot  more  than 
half  the  members  as"  thofe  of  the  white  peo- 
ple, would  double  in  about  fixty  years.     If  ■ 
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America  were  peopled  by  one  human  pair, 
f  a  population  of  one  Indian  to  a  fquare  mile 
would  require  a  period  cf  nearly  fourteen 
centuries.  Such  a  period,  confidering  the 
progrefs  of  the  hunter's  ftate  and  the  com- 
mencement of  civilized  life,  muft  have  ter- 
minated {ome  centuries  before  America  was 
difcovered  by  the  Europeans.  This  efti- 
jnate  v.^iil  carry  us  back  to  feveral  centuries 
prior  to  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

The  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  Indian 
race  may  be  traced  to  the  far  remote  peri- 
od, when  i/je  nfeful  arts  tverc  iinknoivn  in  the 
country  wlience  they  emigrated.  The  wants 
of  mankind  are  fo  urgent,  that  they  are  not 
apt  to  forget  v/hat  is  indifpenfably  necelFary 
to  fiibfilknce  and  felf  defence.  The  ufe  of 
iron  is  fo  conneded  with  every  thing  we  do, 
that  ail  remembrance  of  it  feems  to  be  next 
to  impofiibie.  The  loom,  the  forge  and 
tne  plough,  with  many  other  arts  necefia- 
ryto^iife,  when  their  value  fliould  be  once 
known,  would  be  identifxed  with  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  exigence.  The  ufe  of  animals 
to  aid  the  labors  of  man  would  be  held  in 
remembrance  as  long  as  the  neceffity  of  in- 
duftry  ihould  be  found  to  continue.  But 
the  original  natives  had  neither  thefe  arts, 
nor  any  recolleaions  of  them.  Such  a 
want  of  knowledge  will  give  a  date  to 
their  origin  near  the  period  of  the  iirft  hu- 
man pair. 

The  traditions  of  the  natives  theiafejvcs 
I 
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fhow,  that  they  are  of  no  modem  date.- 
They  retain  fome  ideas  of  what  took  place 
before  the  general  deluge  ;  bnt  are  firan- 
gers  to  later  events  which  have  dirtinguifli-  . 
ed  the  European  continent.  The  Mexicans 
have  dire<^  traditions  concerning  the  con fu-  . 
fion  of  tonguss  at  Babel,  and  declare  that 
their  anceftors  came  from  Afia  fmce  that 
memorable  event ;  and  they  have  prefer ved 
the  fame  tradition  in  their  hiftorical  pic- 
tures. Had  they  the  means  of  learning 
tiie  events  which  folior/ed  the  flood,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  would  have  been  well 
acquainted  wldi  thofe  only  which  were  be- 
fore it.  A  conclufion  therefore  has  been 
made,  that  the  natives  of  America  are  en- 
titled to  a  rank  in  antiquity,  which  Ihall 
place  them  among  the  defendants  of  Noah. 
The  relics  of  the  Aborigines  will  fupport 
the  fuppofition  of  a  very  ancient  date. 
Whatever  was  made  of  wood  and  other 
perifhable  materials  has  long  i^mca  reverted 
to  the  common  charader  of  earth,  llieir 
cities  and  fortified  places  fcarcely  leave  vef- 
tiges  of  their  pofition.  Trees  of  fucceffive 
grovvth  now  fhoot  up  their  aged  trunks  and 
venerable  branches  over  places  which  were 
once  the  favorite  reforts  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. Their  vefTels  of  pottery  are  dug 
up  many  feet  below  the  furface  of  ground, 
where  they  feem  to  have  refted  for  ages. 
Their  intlru^fents  are  found  identified  with 
<*re,  which  feemed  \9  be  c<^eval  with  time 
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ittMf.  All  thefe  things  could  not  be  the 
r  works  of  yeRerday  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  weflera  hemifphere  alraoft  feern  to  have 
been  the  owners  of  another  furface  of  earth. 
There  are  many  other  tilings  which  not 
only  evince  the  antiquity,  but  alfo  may  \ye 
thought  to  indicate  tlie  origin  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  ^  From  the  circumftances  of  their 
anointing  their  heads,  paying  a  pilce  for 
then- \viyes,  obi^rving  the  feaft  of  harveft, 
eiFering  up  facrifices,  making  grievous 
mourning  for  the  dead^  .  and  many  other 
ftrlking  points  of  refemblance  between  the 
Ifraelitfcs  and  Indians,  the  latter  have  been 
confidered  as  the  defcendants  of  Ahrahnm, 
Tlie  ancient  Scythians  were  in  the  pra^ice 
Gf  fcalfng  their  enemies,  whom  the  fortune 
©f  war  put  in  tlieir  power  ;  and  from  the 
ravages  of  America  indulging  the  farn^ 
practice,  it  was  at  once  inferred,  that  ther 
ivere  of  the  fame  extraaion.  The  Kam- 
fchatk-ans  and  Indians^  v/hen  marching  to 
battie,  go  in  rlie  order  oi fngJe  fie  i\nd 
this  was  enough  in  the  minds  of  fome  to  de- 
cide, that  both  people  M^ere  of  the  fame  an- 
ceftral  flock.  The  llrcben  canoes  of  the  Ca- 
nadians  bore  a  refem.blance  of  thcfe  of  the 
Tuni^ufi  in  the  north  of  Afia,  and  it  was 
eafy  from  this  to  determine,  that  the  former 
were  a  colony  pioceeding  from  tlie  latter. 
It  was  no  fooncr  difcovered,  that  the  Mex- 
leans  and  Peruvians  ufed  to  give  perpetuity 
to  tlie  moa  memorable  evetits  by  hieroglyph- 
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ic  reprefentations,  than  It  was  declared,  that 
thofe  Aborigines  were  the  deicendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Others  perceived  the 
certainty  of  an  Afiatic  defcent  in  the  rednefs 
of  the  complexion,  the  ftraightnefs  of  the 
hair,  the  want  of  a  beard,  the  manner  of 
fitting  on  the  ground,  the  treatment  of  chil- 
dren, the  popular  mythology  of  the  coun- 
tries, notions  of  a  God,  opinions  of  a  future 
ftate,  and  ceremonies  of  worfliip.  From 
fuch  trivial  coincidences  as  thefe,  entire  ijU 
terns  hare  arifen.  The  courfe,  w^hich  the 
cautious  ipirit  of  philofophy  will  purfue,  is, 
to  coiIe(a:  as  many  interefting  fa<5ls  as  poffi- 
ble  ;  and  the  hypothefis,  which  none  of  thofe 
fads  will  contradi«5t,  may  be  adopted  with 
the  pleafmg  hope  of  approximating  to  the 
trutli. 

Whatever  evidences  we  can  fummon  con- 
cerning this  fubjed,  they  will  be  in  favor  of 
tJie  antiquity  of  the  Indian  race.  The  au- 
tliority  of  revelation  wiD,  in  the  minds  of 
chrlilians,  decide  on  the  prior  fettlement  of 
the  eaftern  continent.  Afideof  an  author- 
ity more  than  human,  the  ftrength  of  prob- 
abilities would  afFe<5J:  the  minds  of  men  very 
differently.  The  minds  of  fuch  philofophers 
as  are  partial  to  our  own  country,  who  drew 
their  firft,  and  willi  to  draw  their  latell 
breath  in  it,  have  confidered  America  as  the 
mother  of  all  nations  dwelling  upon  it,  rath- 
er than  as  a  dependant  on  the  eaftern  hem- 
ifphere  for  the  primitive  ftock  cf  the  inUU 
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^  ions  which  filled  the  weflern.  But  no  proofs 
have  been  obtained,  which  can  in  the  leaft 
kivalidate  die  Mofaic  account,  which  has 
ftood  the  teil  of  more  than  four  thoufand 
years. 

The  difficulties  refpeding  the  antiquity  of 
the  Indians  would  not  vaniih  even  with  full 
proofs,  that  the  prefent  race  were  defcend- 
ants  from  the  nations  north  of  Afia.  A 
perfiiafion  has  been  felt,  that  a  race  prior 
to  the  prefent,  much  more  {killed  in  the 
arts  and  approaching  the  manners  of  civil- 
ized life,  were  the  proper  Aborigines  of  A- 
merica.  The  relics  of  regular  foitifications 
and  the  venerable  ruins  of  large  cities,  in 
many  parts  of  the  whole  country,  and  fliil 
more  vifible  on  the  banks  of  the  Mfffiffippi, 
are  confidered  as  indications  of  fuch  an  an- 
cient race.  Neither  the  northera  Afiatics 
nor  the  prefent  favages  of  America  feem  ei- 
ther difpofed  to  ered:  or  capable  of  forming 
siich  regular  and  extenfive  works.  It  is  a 
gloomy  reflexion  to  be  indulged,  that  the 
favage  has  fucceededthe  civilized,  and  that 
etery  thing  aufplcious  to  the  hopes  of  con- 
ftant  melioration  fhould  be  made  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  barbarians  Such  inceifrnt 
changes  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  on  the 
face  of  nature  enforce  the  fentiment,  that 
nothing  caia  be  gjorioas  but  what  is  ircinor» 
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CHAPTEB   XX. 

The  aricitnt  pofulation  of  the   Indians.       Thh 
hunter' s  Jlale  uhfavorable.      Inftances  of  ^reat 
populafcn.     The  Je/hhs.       Agrkultur^  and 
o.mmerce  favorable  to  numhers.      Population 
of  America.     The  numlcrs  f  the  original  na> 
ttves  reduced.      Certain  tribes   extlnti.       The 
CAUSES  OF  DECREASE  cf  population.      Alleged  ' 
impotency.    Cruel  creatmsnt.     Sla'very.     jfars 
arnonrr  themfthei.      Wars  nvlth  the  Europe^ 
&hs.  ^    D.fpalr.      Abridgment    of    territory. 
Famine.     The  plague.    Neiv  dlfeafes  Import- 
ed from  Europe      Spirltous  liquors  and  'othe* 
eaufes. 


iiT  is  now  impcfiible  tq  afcertain  the 
degree  of  population  among  the  ancient  in- 
i*abitants  of  America.  Tlieir  numbers, 
however,  muft  have  been  very  great.  It 
inuil  have  required  vaft  multitudes  to  have 
fpread  over  every  part  of  the  weilern  conti- 
nent, and  to  have  crowded  all  the  iHands 
which  even  their  rude  art  of  navigation 
could  reach.  No  fecftion  of  the  country  was 
fo  remote,  no  foil  io  barren,  and  no  climate 
lb  forbidding,  as  to  difcourage  the  favages 
from  effeding  a  fettlement. 

When  America  was  fir/l  difcovered  by 
t'ae  Europeaas,  it  contained  a  populatiofi 
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valtly  iuperior  to  what  It  has  at  any  fubfe- 
quent  period.  As  it  had,  juil  before  its^ 
difcovery,  been  wafted  by  wars  among  the 
natives  thenifelves,  and  confuined  by  a  pePa- 
lence  of  uncommon  virulence,  fcmetimes 
not  leaving  to  certain  tribes  a  fmgle  fiirvi- 
vor  of  the  calamity,  we  may  imagine  that 
it  had  form.erly  enjoyed  a  more  abundant 
popuIatit)n.  Its  popnlation,  however,  could 
never  Jiave  equaled  what  we  behold  in  the 
crowded  cities  of  Europe  and  of  civilized 
liie.  The  hunter's  ftate  will  not  fufter  fuch 
ii  multiplication  of  human  beings.  The 
javages  had  already  increafed,  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  equal  to  the  means  of  fubfiftence  ; 
and  at  this  point  the  prolific  power  of  ani- 
mals mud  ftop.  V/liat  could  be  obtained 
from  the  fea  and  from  the  fpontaneous  bounr 
ty  of  the  earlh  could  have  done  very  little 
more  for  a  people  naturally  or  habitually 
indolent,  and  polTemng  a  knowledge  only 
of  the  moft  fcanty  means.  Neceffity  was, 
in  many  places,  beginning  to  compel  them 
to  refort  to  the  firil  rude  efforts  of  agricul- 
ture J  and  they  had  been  made  fenfible  oif 
its  advantages  by  the  more  fure  fupplies 
which  maize  alone  could  afford.  An  in- 
creafe  of  population  "was  well  nigh  impof- 
fible,  without  the  aid  of  tillage  a.nd  the  af- 
fiifance  of  the  ufeful  arts. 

No  part  of  i\merica  was  deftitute  of  in- 
habitants. Arcund  the  colony  at  Plym.- 
€uth,  the  ni'.tives  Ys'ere  few  ;  but  veftiges  ef 
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vaft  multitudes  remained,   while  unburied 
bones  as  well  as  information  from  more  re- 
mote  tnbes  afforded  proofs  of  the  oeailence, 
which  had  lately  leveled  all  the  Owners  of 
the  ioil  with  the  duft.     The  wellern  parts 
•f  America,  on  the  Pacific  coafts,  are  laid 
to  have    been    the    moH:    thickly  fettled- 
whence  an  arr^iiment  has  been  taken  to  fhew,' 
that  the  wellern  regions,  where   ^UL,  fun 
Jleeps,     were  firft  peopled  with  adventurers 
from  Afia.     When  Cortes  took  Mexico,  he 
leund  within  that  fmgle  city  fixty  thoiifand 
famuies  of  Indians  ;    whicli  is  about  four 
times  the  number  of  white  people  in  any 
city  of    America    at   the   prefent    period, 
oome  of  the  iflands  contained  a  much  crreat- 
er  population  in  general  than  the  fame  ex- 
tent  of  territory  on  the  main.     When  the 
.^uropeans  firft  arrived  at  Hifpaniola,  that 
Jlland  alone  contained  one  million  of  inhab. 
itants  ;    and   De  las   Caias  has  eftimated 
them  at  three  tim.es  that  number.     TJie  Z^i-- 
Hits,  who  added  the  zeal  of  religion  to  an 
ambition  for  dominion  over  the  minds  and 
the  bodies  both  of  the  farage  and  the  civ» 
iiized,  had  colleaed  a  force  of  fixty  thoufand 
volunteers  in  Paraguay  alone. 

In  tlie  ftate  of  Virginia,  feveral  tribes 
were  numbered  by  public  authority.  About 
40  tnbes  were  found  to  live  within  its  terri. 
tcry  ;and  one  native  for  every  fquare  mile. 
According  to  its  late  extent,  therefore,  it 
c»nta..iEe4   ]f?l,525  original  natives.      The 
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'proportiott  of  warriors  to  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  Powhatan  confedera^Dy,  was  as 
3  to  10.  This  is  about  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  prefent  population  of  the  white  in- 
habitants on  the  fame  territory,  and  not 
more  tlian  one  hundreth  of  that  of  the 
Britiih  Iflands.  Some  whole  provinces  of 
China  in  Ana  and  of  Italy  in  Europe  con- 
tain three  hundred  times  this  proportion  of 
inhabitants  ;  and  this  is  the  refult  of  the 
difference  between  the  hunter's  ftate  and  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  life.  A  farm 
of  100  acres  will  eafily  fupport  ten  perfons, 
in  almoft  any  part  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  this  is  in  the  ratio  of  €4  perfons  to  one 
fquare  mile. 

The  population  of  America  has  been  very 
differently  ilated  by  different  writers.  It 
has  been  reckoned  from  two  millions  to 
three  hundred  millions.  Such  a  wide  dif- 
ference will  fhow  us,  that  there  are  no  data 
by  which  any  eftimate  can  be  made,  with 
any  rational  profpeds  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  In  affigning  one  thoufand  millions 
of  hiiman  beings  to  the  whole  globe,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  have  been  reck- 
oned to  America.  But  this  muff  be  over- 
rating her  population.  The  Rev.  Prefident 
Stiles,  who  is  faid  to  have  beflowed  no  in- 
confiderable  labor  on  this  computation,  has 
allotted  two  millions  and  a  half  only.  This 
probably  is  the  contrary  extreme,  very  re- 
afiote  from  the  truth.  The  whole  of  Amer- 
I  2 
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ica  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  fully 
peopled  than  Virginia  and  New  En  eland. 
Tne  Indians  Jiere  are  thought  not  to  have 
exceeded  the  ratio  of  one  oViginal  native  to 
each  fqiiare  mi'e  ;  and  this  would  give  a 
population  of  fourteen  millions  to  the  con- 
tinent of  America  and  one  million  to  its 
neighboring  iiles.  Fifteeen  millions,  there^ 
fore,  may  be  computed  as  the  extent  of  the 
aftual  population  of  the  Aborigines,  at  the 
time  the  Europeans  were  firil  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  country. 

Whatfoever  may  have  been  the  degree 
ef  population,  it  is  certain,  that  an  ama- 
zing decreafe  of  their  numbers  followed  the 
approach  €>f  the  white  people.  The  fabled 
qualities  of  the  Bohan  Upas  could  fcarcely 
have  produced  more  fatal  effeas.  The  na- 
tives of  Hifpaniola,  reckoned  at  one  mill- 
ion, were,  in  the  courfe  of  J  5  years,  redu- 
ced to  fixty  thoufand.  Other  iilands,  once 
full  of  inhabitants,  were  foon  entirely  de- 
lerted  by  their  primitive  polTe/Tors.  The 
numerous  trioes  within  the  United  States 
feemed  to  dwindle  away  with  an  aftonifhing 
rapidity.  In  Virginia,  agreeably  to  the 
cenfus  from  1607  to  1669,  a  period  of  6^ 
years,  the  tribes  were  diminiihed  down  to 
one  third  of  their  former  numbers.  It  is 
true,  that  fome  of  the  relics  of  tribes  near 
the  Atlantic  lliores  removed  to  the  weft,  but 
Hill  even  liiofe  weftern  tribes  are  greatly  de- 
creafed  in  population.     Some  whole  nations 
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a.ie  extln<n:,  and  no  remembrancer  is  left 
but  their  names.  One  chief  from  each  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Chickahomlnies,  the  Famun- 
kies  and  Maitaponies  attended  tlie  treaty  at 
Albany  in  1685,  and  die  former  have  been 
known' no  more.  Of  the  Pamunkies  there 
remain  iO  or  12  men  ;  and  of  the  Matta- 
ponies  three  or  four  only,  but  with  more  of 
negro  than  Indian  blood  running  in  tlieir 
vems.  Of  the  Powhatans,  there  are  not 
enough  topreferve  their  original  langua^^^e ; 
Wiiile  of  the  Nottowas  not  one  man  is  left ; 
and  the  Tufcaroras  are  blended,  like  thofe 
of  many  other  tribes,  with  thofe  who  have 
offered  them  proteelion,  when  too  few  for 
felf  defence. 

Various  caufei  have  been  affigned  for  this 
decreafc.  Some  have  afcribed  a  natural 
Impotency  to  the  Indians  themfelves.  The 
proud  Europeans  have  fancied,  that  every 
animal  degenerated  in  America  Is  the 
mammoth  a  proof  of  tkis  tendency  to  dimi- 
nution ?  Are  the  ikeletons  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  more  than  feven  feet  in  length 
fo  many  evidences  of  dwarfs  ?  Are  not  the 
prefent  Indians  remarkable  for  being  tall, 
healthy  and  vigorous  ?  Would  white  wo- 
men be  able  to  fuilain  life  in  hardfhips, 
travelling  and  want,  where  the  Indian  wo- 
men rear  large  families  ?  Is  it  not  found, 
that  tlie  red  women  of  European  traders, 
when  in  fituations  of  eafe  and  plenty,  are 
fufSciently  prolific  ?  Was  ever  f«ch  a  little, 
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^eble  and  impotent  Indian,  as  Monfieur 
^uffon  defcnbes,  ever  ieen  in  the  wiids  of 
America  ? 

The  caufes  contributing  to  a  decreafe  cf 
fiumbers  are  many.    They  experienced  from 
the  white  people   the  moft   cruel  treatmeiU, 
Nothing   can   exceed  the  barbarity  of  the 
Spaniards,  whenever  they  pofil-iTed  the  poM^- 
er  of  tj-rannifing  over  them.     They  thought 
Bothmg  could  be  too  bad  for  an  Indian, 
i.ven  the  good  chriilians  of  New  England, 
With  all  their  faith  in  the  dodrine  of  difin- 
tereaed  benevolence,  fold  thofe  whom  they 
took  in  war  as  flaves  to  the  Weit-Indies, 
while  the  Spaniards  exercifed  a  more  cruel 
treatment  ftill.     The  lofs  of  liberty  to  the 
Indians,  who  never  knew  any  reftraint  be- 
fore, and  who  dreaded  labor  and  domina- 
tion more  than  torture,  was  worfe  thai  lofs 
of  life.  ^   In  fuch  a  condition  of  fcrvitude, 
they  dwindled  away  with  ailoniftiing  rapid- 
ity. 

Armed  with  fuperior  weapons,  the  Eu- 
ropeans put  vaft  multitudes  of  the  natives 
to  deadi.  To  their  muikietry  and  artillery 
they  had  nothing  more  to  oppofe  than  their 
bov/s  and  arrows  with  better  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs.  War  wafted  numbers  i  and  in  one  fin- 
gle  battle  about  one  hundred  tlioufand  are 
known  to  have  fallen  viaims  to  the  fatal 
weapons  of  a  very  few  Europeans. 

But  the  Indians  were  ftili  more  confum- 
ed  in  their  wars  with  eaci  other,     Animofity 
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iraged  among  themfelves  ;  and  treaties  of 
fcertain  tribes  with  their  white  allies  were 
fure  to  create  hodilities  with  thofc  who  were 
not  included  in  fuch  alliances.  As  the  In- 
dians were  driven  back  by  the  whites  into 
the  interior  countries,  they  Were  forced  to 
trefpafs  on  the  territories  of  other  tribes, 
even  of  thofe  with  whom  they  had  waged 
former  wars,  and  new  conflidls  v/ould  en- 
fue,  which  in  general  muft  terminate  only 
in  the  entire  deftrudion  of  one  of  the  tribes, 
while  the  numbers  of  the  other  muft  have 
been  exceedingly  diminiOied  by  their  favage 
combats. 

Defpair  feemed  to  have  carried  others  t© 
an  untimely  grave.  They  faw  ftrangers 
taking  poffelllon  of  their  territories,  an^ 
daily  encroachments  made  on  the  foil  which 
contained  the  bones  of  their  venerated  an^ 
ceftors,  and  where  they  drew  their  fir(i 
breath,  and  where  they  wifhed  to  draw  their 
lateft.  In  fight  of  a  new  and  povs^erful  peo- 
ple, they  perceived  their  own  danger  and 
felt  their  own  inferiority.  Defpondency 
and  gloom  and  apprehenfion  preyed  upon 
their  fpirits,  while  their  bodies  were  wafted 
by  the  agitations  of  their  minds.  The 
tribe  at  Natick  was  treated  with  mildnefs 
and  with  truly  religious  confideraticn  and 
benevolence  ;  but  in  a  few  years  the  tribe 
feemed  to  have  v^afted  away.  The  fame 
refults  took  place  wherever  the  white  pe»^ 
pie  approached. 
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The  fettlement  of  the  Europeans  in  A- 
inerica  ferved  to  alridge  the  ternt-:.ry  of  the 
natives  in  an  equal  proportion.  Every  part 
of  the  country  was  before  ufed  for  the  pur-  j 
pofes  of  the  hunter.  The  conicqiiences, 
were  abfolute  v/ant ;  and  a  neceinty  of 
retiring  back  into  the  interior  Vv^ould  be  an 
interference  with  the  rights  of  other  uatives, 
till  wars  of  extermination  would  end  the 

About  three  years  before  the  landing  of 
the  Plymouth  colony,  ihe  plague,^  or  the  yel- 
low fever,  fwept  off  immeni'e  numbers  of 
the  Indians,  in  fome  tribes  every  individual. 
The  illand  of  Maifachufetts,  which  before 
had  a  population  of  3000  perfons,  had  not 
one  fmgle  individual  left  npon  it.  Nantuck- 
et Ifland  was  reduced  from  320  to  85  fouls. 
The  Maifachufetts  Indians  were  alfo  redu- 
ce! from  30,000  fighting  men  down  to  300. 
Of  the  Plymouth  "tribe  neither  man,  u()r 
woman  nor  child  farvived  the  rage  of  pef- 
tilence  ;  and  Divine  Providence  feemed  to 
be  preparing  the  way  for  a  people  who 
fhouid  bring  with  them  the  arts  of  civlli- 
•zation  and  the  religion  worthy  of  God  to 
give. 

But  the  natives  were  deflined  to  be  con- 
fumed,  after  the  Europeans  arrived,  with 
neiv,  di.'eafes,  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  entirely  flrangers.  The  fnrall  pox 
fnread  over  every  part  of  the  continent 
-Jv'ith  a  deftruclion  in  places;  which  hardly 
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left  lurvlvors  to  be  frightened  with  its  rav- 
ages, nor  nioiirncrs  to  lament  over  the  exit 
of  friends.  Some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
America  were  nearly  depopulated  by  it.  A- 
m^ng  the  Maifachufetts  Indians,  it  prevail- 
ed in  the  year  1633  with  uncommon  viru- 
lence. The  heating  their  bodies  artificially 
into  a  high  ftate  of  perfpiration  and  then 
plunging  into  cold  water,  which  often  re- 
lieved in  other  complaints,  was  not  a  reme- 
dy appropriate  to  this  dreadful  fcourge  of 
mankind.  The  vices  and  licentioufnefs  of 
the  European  adventurers,  in  the  more 
fouthern  regions  efpecially,  brouglit  other 
difeafes  fcarcely  lefs  fatal  ;  and  the  virtues 
of  the  lobelia  were  often  incompetent  to  vie 
\vith  the  virulence  of  the  lues  Venerea.  It 
was  no  eafy  thing  for  the  ignorant  favages 
to  diicover  remedies  for  all  the  varieties  of 
new  cafes,  which  the  new  claiTes  of  difeafes 
pftculiar  to  the  old  world  would  neceifarily 
introduce  into  the  new. 

But  there  was  a  worfe  peftllence  ftill,  that 
o£  fpintouf  liquors.  Cruelty  and  flavery, 
wars  and  difeafes,  famine  and  defpair  had 
flain  their  thoufands  of  natives  ;  but  ardent 
fpirits,  more  fatal  than  the  reft,  had  ilain 
their  tens  of  thoufands.  Other  enemies  ihey 
hated  and  drove  to  deftroy  by  every  pcfTi- 
ble  effort  ;  but  this  mofl  deadly  enemy  of 
their  peace  they  loved,  and  received  with 
an  eagernefs,  which  almofl  always  gave 
certainty  of  fuccefs  to  the  power  of  temp- 
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tatlon.  War,  famine  and  peflilence  return- 
ed only  at  times  and  in  certain  places; 
but  ardent  fpirits  have  bern  a  plague  which 
ka.s  every  day  wafted  them  away  in  every 
tribe  for  more  than  SOO  years.  The  moft 
polfonous  liquors  too  which  ever  come  from 
the  unnumbered  diftilleries  of  ail  America 
were  deftined  to  carry  vice,  rnifery  and 
death  among  a  race  of  men  who  feem  al- 
ready upon  the  point  of  beceming  extina. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  caufes  eafy  to  be 
conceived,  are  furely  numerous  and  efficient 
enough  to  reduce  the  uncounted  tribes  of 
the  favages,  who  once  filled  the  extenfive 
wilds  of  America,  down  to  the  diminiihed 
number  which  we  now  vritnefs. '  Thus  all 
nations,  whether  civilized  or  favage,  are  in 
a  ftate  of  conftant  fiu(5tuatIon,  and  experi- 
ence in  fwift  fucceffion  the  periods  of  cri- 
gin,  maturity  and  decay. 
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y  CHAPTER  XXI. 

Siate  offocidy  among  i/j^  Indians.  Thsjlrsngth 
of  ^le  foe'ial  appetite.  Government  Jtnipk. 
Little  cosrtion.  Means  of  rejiraint  in  ophi' 
Ion.  Government  imperfe^.  The  reafon  of 
the'tr  tribes  being  fntalL  Nj  confjtution  and 
jur'fprudence.  No  tendency  to  improvement, 
i^je  hunter's  Jate.  The  agricultural.  The 
government  of  Mexico,  Of  Peru.  General 
mode  of  governing,  Eqvaiity  and  love  of 
freedom.  Laws  fei¥.  Selfi/h  paffions  fee- 
Me.  Corruptions.  Tkir  fociety  tends  ta  dif- 
folutlon. 

_H.  HE  appetite  for  fociety  is  In  no 
animal  fo  ftrong  as  in  man.  There  is  a 
Civarm  in  the  human  countenance  which  is 
pecuh'arly  fafcin.iting  ;  and  a  melody  in  the 
human  voice  which  ahvays  enraptures.  In 
tlie  interchange  of  our  tlioughts,  there  is 
ai'  much  of  pleafure  as  of  improvement. 
When  men  meet,  the  fimpleft  remark,  if  it 
be  no  other  than  that  it  is  a  pleafant  day,  or 
an  inquiry  after  health,  however  obvious 
mufl  be  the  anfvver,  has  a  degree  of  real 
fatisfaaion  in  it.  No  tribe  has  been  fouad 
fo  fierce,  fo  barbarous,  as  not  to  yield  to  che 
force  of  the  focial  affedions.  The  favage 
enters  into  fuch  fociety  as  his  ^egr^.a  «>f  in- 
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formation  points  out  as  bePc,  and  as  his  con- 
dition will  mod  eaiily  admit. 

The  fimplell;  forms  of  fociety  will,  of 
courfe,  be  adopted.  Men  cannot  lon^  con-, 
tinae  together  without  having  a  neceillty  td  ' 
refort  to  certain  rules,  culfoms  and  regula- 
tions. Were  every  individual  well  difpofed, 
there  would  be  a  convenience  in  general 
rules,  and  a  great  facility  in  ordinary  bufi- 
nefs  would  refult  from  fyftem.  A  real  dif- 
ferePice  in  the  minds  of  men  v/ouid  produce 
a  diverfity  of  judgment,  and  require  the  m» 
tervention  of  difuitereded  arbitrators  to  de- 
cide upon  T^hat  is  right.  Others  being  mif- 
ch.evous  and  ill  difpofed  would  endure  no 
reitraint,  and  crimes  would  foon  require  the 
fironsa-  arm  of  punifhment.  Government 
woiiid,  thereiore,  be  found  elTential  to  the 
very  exigence  of  fociety.  As  a  family  a- 
rofe,  the  father  of  it  would  become  its  di- 
rector. As  families  multiplied,  thofe  diftin- 
guilhed  for  age,  virtues  and  talents,  would 
obtain  influence  and  dominion.  Amidll;  na- 
tional confiiCls,  a  military  defpot  would 
now  and  then  arife  ;  but,  in  general,  where 
the  people  were  fond  of  liberty  and  in  a 
ftate  of  equality,  government  would  bej 
fuch  as  accorded  with  the  wiihes  of  the  ma- j 
jority.  Where  commercial  concerns  ware' 
few,  and  extenfive  intercourfe  not  defused, 
the  laws  would  be  few,  much  regulation 
T/«»uld  not  be  neceifaryi  and  the  public  bu» 
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pinefE:,    not   Eelng    biirthenfoir  c,    would   be 
trrinlaviled  by  the  people  theinfeLves. 

T::e  I-iuir.ns  cf  Noitli  Ainciica  do  not 
lec^ni  to  havo  advanced  beyond  this  (late  of 
tilings.  More  generally,  t\\2Y  had  rubmil- 
ted  to  no  fyftem  of  laws,  and  v/ere  itran- 
gers  to  all  coercion  Tiie  control  they  ac» 
kriCxviedged  was  the  moral  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  obfervance  of  ancient  cuf- 
toms  and  the  inuuence  of  manners  impoied 
other  uftful  reftraints.  Public  crimes  were 
punilhed  widi  public  conteji  pt  ;  or  by  aa 
exciiifion  f:-cm  fociety  ;  and  penalties  which 
affecled  life  were  inlliifbed  by  ilich  as  were 
moil  injured.  With  fuch  a  mode  of  coer- 
cion, extremely  imperfed  as  it  was,  crimes 
were  rarely  committed,  and  encroachments 
on  ilie  rights  of  community  were  effectual- 
ly refirained. 

Such  a  government,  in  a  civilized  fiate, 
"would  lead  to  dreadful  commotions,  in  great 
dties  ;  while,  in  very  exteadve  empires,  it 
woiild  be  irapollible.  Aware,  no  doubt,  of 
tbefe  evil  tendencies,  the  favages  have  bro- 
ken great  fccieties  into  fmall  ones.  In  the 
little  circle  of  a  fmglc  tribe,  they  could 
manage  affairs  in  their  own  V\^ay. 

But  a  new  evil  arofe  ;  fmall  tribes  were 
incompetent  to  defence.  This  evil  was  re- 
moved by  forming  extenfive  confederacies. 
That  cf  Powhatan,  foudi  of  the  Patomac, 
comprehended  a  territory  of  8000  fquare 
miles,  go  tribes,  and  2^00  vrarrlors.     Such 
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*;oniie(5lions  were  frequent,  and  carried  to  a 
^reat  extent  of  country  ;  and   fome,  coiv 
tinned  for  ages,   ftili  exift  among  the  tribes^v 
fettled  on  the  great  weftern  lakes.  h 

In  all  this  raanagement  of  public  affairs,;  ■ 
there  was  nothing  which  partook  of  they^f- 
ence  of  government.  There  was  no  fepara- 
tion  of  its  powers  into  diilind  branches  ; 
and  Vvhateyei-  was  done  was  the  evident 
didate  of  neceffity  and  the  refuge  of  fear, 
net  the  refuit  of  mere  reafoniiig  and  of 
feill  in  jurifprudence. 

There  was  no  tendency  to  hnpro'vejnent  / 
and  the  hunter's  ftate  did  net  {^em  to  admit 
of  it.  The  ehafe  afforded  a  temporary  i 
fupply  ef  food  ;  and,  as  the  pleafu-re  in- 
creafed  with  the  purfait,  no  new  and  no  | 
higher  objects  were  likely  to  engage  the  at- 
tention. Indeed,  many  v^hite  people,  Tvho 
have  long  indulged  in  that  mode  of  living, 
have  preferred  it  to  the  more  improved 
ilate  of  fociecy,  encumbered  with  too  much 
regulation. 

The   hunter* s    ftate,  which    at   one    time 
yielded  much  more   than  was   wanted,  at  i 
another  left  nothing  but  want,  and  once  m} 
a  year  was  almoU  lure  to  produce  a  famine,! 
was  deemed  by  feme  too  precarious  for  hu-l 
man  fubfiftence.     Wherefcever  the  dawn  of 
improvement  appeared,  the   hunter's  ftate 
was  fucceeded  by  the  agriculiurql.     ^Iniper-  ^ 
fecft  as  huibandry  muft   be,  withotfi  the  aid  ; 
of  praper  feeds,  inftruments  or  animals  for 
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fhe  ii/e  of  man,  ftill  it  {erred  to  prevent  the 
periodical  return  of  abfolute  deftitution  ;  it 
increaled  the  degree  of  plenty  ;  carried  new 
comforts  into  the  wigwams  ;  gave  ftrong 
proofs,  that  the  earth  was  the  proper  fource 
of  human  fupport  ;  and,  more  than  al],  in- 
troduced an  era  of  new  imprevements  and 
increaie  of  bleffings. 

From  this  advanced  (late  of  fociety,  /w 5 
new  kinds  of  government  arofe  among  the 
natives.  One  was  in  tlie  celebrated  kingdora 
of  Mexico.  Monarchy  was  the  particular 
form,  in  which  it  prevailed.  It  exactly  re- 
fenibled  what  has  taken  place  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  govern- 
ment was  eledcive  during  the  reign  of  elev- 
€n  kings,  but  at  length  loft  itfelf  in  heredi- 
tary rights  Thofe,  who  filled  the  throne, 
were,  many  of  them  i^X  leaft,  diilinguiihed 
for  thofe  excellencies,  talents  and  virtues, 
wiiich  add  the  higheft  honors  to  the  moft 
exalted  rank.  Although  the  many  were, 
as  ufual,  degraded,  in  order  that  the  few 
might  rife,  ftill  plenty  was  enjoyed,  popu- 
lation increafed,  and  vaft  improvements  of 
every  kind  were  made.  Tendering  it  one  of 
the  brighteft  fpots  in  the  new  world. 

The  f:conci  kind  of  government  was  that 
of  the  empire  of  Peru.  In  many  refpefts, 
it  was  diiferent  from  all  others  ever  eftab- 
lifhed  among  men.  It  was  deemed  the  dl- 
red  donation  of  heaven.  Twelve  monarch s 
had  reigned  during  the  long  period  of  400 
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years.  Ti^ey  were  ccnfiderecf  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  fun.  The  pririces  were  called 
by  the  common  name  of  Inca  ;  and  were^ 
viewed  as  a  fuperlor  race  of  men.  Rept». 
ted  to  be  tlie  ciiildren  of  the  fun,  tlie  greaS 
material  fonrce  of  beneScence,  th.ey  aded 
worthily  of  that  high  defcent.  Never^  did 
a  race  of  monarchs  aim  more  for  tlie  good 
of  their  people,  nor  were  any  rrsore  fuccefs- 
fiil  in  their  endeavors.  Indnftry  i eared 
fl:ru<5hires,  contentment  gladdened  every 
heart,  and  focial  felicity  feemed  indeed  to 
have  defcended  from  heaven  to  earth.  Such 
was  the  happy  flate  of  things,  v/hen  the 
Spanifh  conqueror  of  Pern,  the  cruel  fpoil- 
er,  came,  blafted  this  blooming  £dtn,*  and 
brought  death  and  woe  into  this  /aireft  part 
of  the  new  world. 

In  general,  however,  the  ftate  of  fociety 
and  of  government  partakes  of  the  moft 
entire  equality,  of  whicl*  we  are  able  t» 
conceive,  confiftent  with  any  focial  regula- 
tions, or  human  reftraints.  There  is  not  a 
people  on  earth  who  have  higher  notions  of 
freedom.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  among 
them  as  legal  coercion.  Fierce  as  the  fav- 
age  behaves  towards  his  enemies,  yet  at 
home  he  is  remarkable  for  indulgence  and 
mildnefs.  In  the  moft  retired  circle,  he 
feldom  ads  the  tyrant.  The  father  of  a 
family  exercifes  fcarcely  any  thing  of  what 
we  call  parental  authority.  Even  his  chil- 
dren are   faucf  euid  bold   and  entirely  ua- 
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Governed.  What  we  mean  by  the  words, 
Inferiors  and  fuperiors,  would  fcarcely  be 
intelligible  to  them.  None  of  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  more  poliftied  life  elevate  a  few  and 
deprefs  many  among  them.  Great  refpedl 
indeed  is  paid  to  age  j  and,  while  tlie  old 
men  fpeak,  filence  and  attention  exprefs  the 
1  reverence  due  to  them  from  the  whole  af= 
fembly.  But  even  the  aged  can  only  ad- 
vife  ;  and  they  never  didate,  never  corns- 
mand.  Their  inilnence  may  be  great  ;  but 
ftill  it  is  entirely  perfonal,  derived  from  no 
appendage  either  of  power  or  of  office. 

No  where  did  a  ptrfed  equality  prevail 
more  than  among  the  original  natives  of 
New-England.  But  it  was  an  equality  of 
rights  rather  than  of  rank.  They  had 
kings,  and  the  neareft  relations  fucceeded 
to  the  government  ;  bnt  ftill  the  authority 
was  parental,  and  public  minifters  did  little 
more  than  exprefs  the  public  fenfe  of  what 
was  right  to  be  done.  Sometimes,  feveral 
iings  were  combined  into  one  empire  ;  but 
ftiii  they  were  revered  and  beloved.  No 
hated  de/pot  arofe  to  opprefs  the  people. 
The  kings  took  care  of  the  aged,  the  wid- 
ow and  the  fatherlefs  ;  and  what  dikin- 
guifhed  them  was  a  fpirit  of  more  extenfive 
beneficence. 

The  laws  of  favages  are  few,  becaufe 
they  have  few  objecfls  of  intereft  to  regulate. 
They  have  no  conftitution,  no  code  of  laws, 
HO  jttdiclary  fyftem,  uo  written  documeat. 
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All  proGeedmgs  are  regulated  by  a  preient 
fenfe  of  fitnefs,  and  by  an  immediate  regard 
to  utility. 

As  lavages  live  altrsoft  in  common,  indi- 
viduals can  have  few  violent  contentions' 
with  each  other.  Intereft,  vdiich  feems  to 
fway  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  fcarcely 
felt  as  a  jjrivate  concern.  The  felfilh  paf- 
fions,  which  are  the  great  difturbers  of  our 
world,  are  nearly  dormant  in  the  favap-e 
breaft.  V/hile  the  whole  tribe  poiTefTes^a 
plenty,  ilo  private  perfon  is  allowed  to  be  in 
want.  Every  thing  is  of  a  public  concern,. 
Every  thing  proceeds  profperouily  with  the 
individual,  when  his  whole  tribe  is  fare, 
when  the  extent  of  its  territory  is  not  a- 
bridged,  and  no  public  hoftihty  is  feared. 
Private  intcrefts  with  them  are  tiiiis  im- 
merged  in  the  public  good,  while  tlie  fdf- 
i(h  pailions  are  recked  to  ileep. 

Such  was  the  ilate  of  focicty,  when  A- 
merica  v/as  difcovered.  There  is  no  proof, 
that  either  fociety  or  government  v/ere  ever 
among  tliem  more  perfe^  than  at  that  peri- 
od. Both  began  to  decay,  as  foon  as -the 
Europeans  came  among  them.  The  igno- 
rant mind  of  the  favage  was  then  d:flra6ted 
with  what  he  faw.  Every  thing  from  the 
caftern  world  was  novel  and  alluring  ;  nor 
"Was  it  eafy  to  decide  at  firft,  whether  a  con- 
ned:ion  would  be  dangerous  or  profitable. 
When  the  natives  faw  their  errors  and  their 
perils,  it  was  tec  late  to  avoid  them.     The 
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Ichains,  which  had  been  put  upon  them, 
M'ere  riveted  to  their  ruin.  Difeafes  to  tor- 
ture the  body  and  vices  to  diilrefs  the  mind 
were  imported  from  Europe,  to  which  the 
natives  fell  eafv  and  unrefifting  vidims. 
Deplorable  as  the  favage  ft  ate  was,  the 
white  people  fjon  made  it  worfe,  and  ad- 
ded to  it  a  flood  of  corruptions.  This  fact 
>s  obvious  from  the  circumftance  of  the  In- 
dians difappearing  at  the  approach  of  the 
Europeans.  The  natives  feemed  to  perifh, 
as  before  a  dreadful  peftilence.  Their  moft 
populous  places  became  io  many  deferts. 
The  fword  and  ficknefs  and  famine  might 
have  devoured  many  ;  but  deipair,  fpirit- 
ous  liquors,  lofs  of  territory,  and  many 
other  caufes,  not  yet  fufficiently  inveftiga- 
ted,  deftroyed  more.  They  are  ftili  haf- 
tening  down  to  deftrutflion  with  rapid 
ftrides  ;  and  a  proportional  wafte  will,  in 
two  or  three  centuries,  complete  the  ex- 
tindlion  of  that  race,  at  leail  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  United  States.  Pitying  humani- 
ty as  well  as  a  philofophical  Ipirit,  to  fay 
i| nothing  of  juftice  and  religion,  will  lead 
our  government  to  retard,  if  it  cannot  pre- 
vent, this  career  to  deftrudion,  while  found 
policy  does  not  forbid  its  interpofition  in 
their  favor. 

The  caufes,  which  deranged  their  ftate 
of  fociety,  which  precipitated  their  gov- 
ernment to  ruin,  broke  their  fpirits,"and  ar- 
refted  the  progrefs  of  population,  are  nu- 
K 
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merons  ;  fome  of  v/hich  are  extremely  oh- 
\'ious,  and  others  deferving  a  more  perfed 
inveftigatlon.  A  fmall  irai-nber  po/Teiling  a 
large  territory,  where  theyieldom  faw  each,i 
other,  and  when,  intent  on  game,  they  fel-l^ 
dom  improved  by  a  communication  of  their  i^ 
thoughts,  was  a  ftate  of  fbciety,  which 
tended  to  defiroy  the  very  means  of  men- 
tal culture,  and  to  leave  them  ignorant  and 
barbarous.  Men  muft  live  together  in 
?i?,Tge  cities,  before  their  minds  will  be  much 
ciiltivated,  or  manners  highly  poliOied.  The 
individuals  of  different  nations  muft  have 
frequent  intercourfe,  before  national  preju- 
dices' wUl  ceafe  to  exift,  and  humanity 
have  its  proper  dominion  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Whatever  extends  and  enlarges  our 
^^iews  of  men  and  things  will  ferve  to  liber- 
alize our  minds,  add  new  vigor  to  our  focial 
feeHngs  and  aggrandize^  our  fentiments* 
Whatfoever  calls  men  together  in  vaft  af- 
femblies,  although  improprieties  cannot  al- 
ways be  prevented,  yet  advantages  v/ill  ufu- 
ally  arife  more  than  fufficientto  balance  the 
eviis  experienced. 

The  Indian  tribes  were  hoftile  to  each 
other,  ari  were  apt  to  trefpafs  on  hunting 
grounds  wh'ch  Vvcre  n^-t  their  own,  when- 
ever the  fight  of  gATne  animated  the  cliace. 
Qo  infrequent  v>/as  nuercourfe  between 
tribe-,  that,  too  often,  to  fee  a  Granger 
Wf!"'  corfidcred  as  feeing  an  enemy.  As 
e  'u.-y  Uiiiig  belonged  to    the  whole  tribe  or 
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:  commiinitv,  fo  there  was  little  to  encoiir- 
f  age  perfonal  exertions.  The  felriih  paiiions 
had  well  nigh  ceafed  to  operate,  and  of 
courfe  excitements  to  labor  and  indnilry 
Avere  few.  There  was  no  coercion  to  rcufe 
the  languid,  no  public  authority  bat  that 
of  general  opinion,  and  little  more  than  a 
fpirit  of  perfonal  revenge  to  reiiram  th£ 
criminal.  The  univerfa!  paffion  was  that  of 
war  ;  and  war  in  its  worft  form,  that  of  exter- 
mination. Conqueil  itfelf,  when  it  fpared 
the  foe,  was  a  confolidation  of  different  tribes, 
and  was  fure  to  bring  togeiher  various  ele- 
ments  which  could  ill  agree  v^ith  each  oth- 
er. In  their  rude  ftate  of  knowledge,  the 
boundaries  of  trie  lands  they  claimed  were 
ill  dtfined  ;  and  this  uncertainty  aiforded 
occafions  of  frequent  warfare,  -y^^iere  force, 
inftead  of  right,  was  called  in,  to  make  the 
decifion. 

^Such  a  (late  of  fociety,  fcarcely  worthy 
of  the  name,  hardly  admitted  of  meliora- 
tion. It  contained  within  itfelf  the  very 
feeds  of  diffolution  ;  and  almoft  any  fad- 
iden  change  of  external  circumftances,  or 
|new  difailer,  would  be  apt  to  produce  con- 
sequences the  mod  fatal.  Feeble  as  their 
bond  of  union  was,  it  was  ftill  further 
|weakened  by  the  craft,  vices  and  corrup- 
Itions  imported  from  every  pan  of  the  eaf- 
:ern  continent.  Such  a  R  )od  of  evils  fo- 
cial,  natural  and  moral,  the  oiiginal  natives 
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were  not  able  to  wlthftatid-  This  flood  of 
evils  has  deftroyed  thofe  whom  it  firft- over- 
took, and  now  threatens  the  ultimate  ex-, 
tin^ion  of  the  whole  race. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  charaEter  of  Indians  lyarioujly  reprejented], 
The  Hurons.  The  natives  corrupted.  Their 
appearance.  Complexion.  Seat  of  color. 
Variety  on  the  eafiern  continent.  Uniformity 
on  the  nvejlern.  Influence  of  climate.  The 
Indian  temper  not  equable.  Merry.  Grave. 
Taciturn.  Irritalle.  Idle.  Women  labo- 
rious^ Dirty.  Finery  of  men.  Drefs. 
Varnijh.  Modern  drefs.  Ornaments.  Mil- 
itary  drefs.  Love  of  diftinSion  natural  and 
nfeful. 

J.  HE  charader  of  the  Indians  has 
been  very  differently  reprefentedo  Some  have 
painted  them  as  the  mod  wild  and  abhor- 
rent monfters  in  nature,  and  almoft  unwor- 
thy of  being  admitted  to  the  rank  of  hu- 
man beings.  Such  are  inclined  to  ccnfider 
the  minds  of  the  whole  race  as  being  inca- 
pable of  much  culture,  their  hearts  infenfi- 
ble  of  the  finer  emotions,  and  their  llate  as 
not  fufceptible  of  any  great  melioration. 

Others  have  formed  opinions  highly  hou' 
orary  to  them.  Columbus  himfelf,  who 
knew  them  in  a  ftate  imcorrupted  by  inter- 
ccurfewich  Europeans,  fpeaks  of  them  as  an 
amiable  race  of  men,  and  of  their  cuftoms 
as  being  very  becoming.    Charicvoiz,  father 
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Kenepin    and    other    Fr-ench  writers,    M. 
Buffi)!!  excepted,  give  us  the  moft  favorable 
acccunts  of  theriK     .Voliaire  dr^ws  a  cap- 
tivating piciure  of  Indian  rrianners,  of  which  \ 
the  Burons,  on  tne  ealiiern  fide  of  the  great  ' 
lake  of  the  fame  name,  are  the  originals. 
There  is  a  great  diver fity  of   charafler  a- 
mong  this  people.      No  one  can  read  the 
hiftory  of  the   ancient    Peruvians,  without 
having  his  mind   (hack  with  a    thoufajid 
amiable  triits.      Nor   fhall    we    often   find 
among  any  people  manners  more  fimple,  or 
affcclions  m.ore  friendly.      But  the    whole 
race  does  not  now  appear  as  it  once  did.  I 
Interccurfe  with  the  white  people,  miany  of  I 
'whom  were  monilers  in  human  Hiape,  has 
ferved   to  corrupt  them,  and  has  Increafed 
every  malignant  paffion.     Of  late,  though 
,  Americans    and   Europeans   have   courted 
their  alliance  in  war,  yet  they  have  been 
found  faithlefs  in  engagement,  greedy  of 
fpoil,  infatiable  in  revenge,  and  dangerous 
in  a  reverfe  of  fortune.     In  human  charac- 
ter, there   is  nothing  perfeft  ;  and,  where-  j 
ever  we  find  men,  we  Ihall  perceive  a  mix-   1 
Cure  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  as  we  find  in 
our  fields  the  tares  and  the  wheat. 

The  appearance  of  the  Indian  is  very  dif- 
tinguiiliable  from  that  of  every  other  peo- 
ple. Their  faces  are  broad,  their  nofes  flat, 
their  eyes  black,  fmall  and  adive.  Their 
hair  is  very  long,  coarfe,  ftraight  and  black. 
Tht'j  periuit  no  beard  to  grow,  and  care- 
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ifully  extrafl:  it  by  the  roots,  believing  its 
f  growth  would  give  them  a  refemblance  to 
'  brute  animals.  Their  liature  is  above  a 
middling  fize,  and  fome  are  quite  gigantic. 
Their  mode  of  living  has  no  tendency  to 
corpulence.  Their  bodies  are  ftrong,  and 
,  features  regular.  Their  martial  habits  and 
military  paflion  give  to  their  ccuntenanee?, 
often,  an  appearance  wild,  fierce,  morcie. 
None  of  their  bodies  are  deformed,  or  deU- 
cient  in  vigor.  Their  fenfes,  particularly 
their  fight  and  hearing,  are  uncommonly 
acute  and  difcerning.  Throughout  all  the 
tribes,  there  is  a  uniformity  of  appearance, 
which  one  cannot  fail  to  notice,  leaving  on 
the  mind  of  the  fpectator  a  conviction  of  the 
unity  of  the  original  race. 

Nothing  in  their  general  appearance  is 
. more  noticeable  than  their  color.  Their  com- 
plexion is  olive  ;  fome  partaking  of  a  dar- 
ker, fome  of  a  lighter  fhade,  and  others  are 
as  fair  as  the  Spaniards.  -Often,  we  meet 
-with  that  complexion  and  thofe  features, 
which  join  together  to  produce  the  fenfation 
of  beauty. 

The  caufe  of  the  varieties  in  the  human 
complexion  is  a  very  intereiting  iubjeCi:  of 
inquiry.  The  feat  of  color  is  thought  to  bs 
in  the  rete  mucofum,  a  mucous  fubftance 
rather  than  of  membranous  ftru(5iure,  fita- 
ated  betVv'een  the  epidermis  and  cuti-^. 
The  hue  of  this  mucus,  which  may  be  dif- 
folved  by  being  macerated  in  water,  while 
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the  fame  refult  is  fometimes  ciFecTted  by  a  lo- 
cal difeafe,  gives  color  to  animal  bodies. 
In  the  African,  this  is  perfedly  black, 
while  the  true  fkin  is  of  the  ordinary  color. 
No  decifion  has  yet  been  made,  whether  the 
ftate  of  this  mucus  is  invariably  fuch  as  na- 
ture affigned,  or  whether  it  is  fufceptible  of 
the  affections  of  climate  and  the  changes 
produced  by  external  relations. 

On  the  eaftern  continent,  fadls  feem  to 
Ihow  the  power  of  climate  over  the  human 
complexion.  The  darkeft  people,  in  gener- 
al, are  placed  beneath  a  burning  fun  ;  and, 
as  you  advance  towards  the  polar  regions^ 
you  meet  with  fairer  countenances.  This 
is  noticeable  even  in  the  fame  nation,  as  in 
that  within  the  extenfive  empire  of  China, 
ilretching  through  more  than  thirty  degrees 
of  latitude,  with  a  great  diverfity  of  tem- 
perature, where  the  complexion  becomes 
lighter,  in  almoft  exa6l  proportion  as  you 
recede  from  the  equator.  Even  beafts  are 
affeded  by  the  fame  law  of  nature,  and 
their  color  approaches  to  white,  as  the  fe- 
verity  of  cold  ir.creafes.  Diet,  mode  of 
living  and  local  circumftances  may  feem  to 
produce  deviations  from  the  general  rule  ; 
liut  ft'ill  ihe  force  of  climate  will  be  felt,  and 
its  effeds  wiii  become  apparent.  Many  ages 
have  been  allowed  neceiiary  to  effed  fuch  a 
change  in  the  hiipian  comp'exion.  White 
people  are  foon  aifeaed  by  a  waim  clin.ate, 
and  immediately  receive  a  darker  hue  j  but 
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idark  complexions  do  not  fo  foon  become  fair 
•  in  a  colder  region,  becaiife  two  operations 
are  to  be  eifeded,  one  to  take  out  an  old 
flain,  and  the  other  to  produce  a  new  fhade. 
The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  produce,  in 
fome  inftances,  fimilar  effefts  ;  and  hence 
i  in  Monamotapa  in  Africa,  beneath  the 
';  ftrong  heat  of  a  vertical  fun,  perfons  are  to 
be  found  with  light  complexions,  but  with 
the  features  of  the  black  man.  After  all, 
It  h  nfiore  rational  to  conclude,  that  the  col- 
or of  the  human  body  does  not  arife  from 
any  o/ie  fmgle  caufe.  Conftitution,  food, 
air,  degree  of  health  and  cleanlinefs,  as 
well  as  climate,  may  all  poiTefs  an  influence 
in  producing  that  variety  of  complexion, 
which  we  obferve  in  the  human  fpecies, 
agreeably  to  that  ftudied  variety  in  ail  oth- 
er things,  of  which  nature  feems  not  only 
to  be  fond,  but  utterly  infatiable.  Nor 'is 
color  a  ufelefs  provifion  ;  the  w^hite  in  cold- 
er regions,  where  it  prevails,  is  favorable 
to  receiving  and  retaining  heat,  while  the 
dark  in  a  warmer  climate  does  not  fo  readi- 
ly admit  a  fluid  which  would  only  ferve  to 
cpprefs  the  body.  Nature  is  attentive  to  ap- 
ply remedies  for  the  cure  of  evils,  or  to 
mitigate  the  feverity  of  thofe  which  do  ex« 
ift. 

A  vaft  diverfity  of  complexion  takes  place 
on  the  eaftern  continent,  while  on  the  weft- 
ern  a  much  greater  uniformity  Is  ftudied. 
T^ij^borigin^  s     '   America  are  nearly  all 
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of  the  fame  color,  with  very  inconfiderable 
ihades  of  difference,  not  more  than  we  find 
in  the  coloring  of  the  leaves  of  the  fame 
tree.  The  power  of  the  fun  does  not  feenj 
here  to  exert  the  fame  dominion.  V\' heth- 
er  the  fanning  of  the  equatorial  regions 
with  cool  breezes,  or  the  elevated  moun- 
tains at  the  weft,  or  freedom  {rom  fandy 
deferts  make  the  difference,  it  remains  to  be 
inveftigated.  At  any  rate,  the  fad  lies  not 
in  controverfy,  that  the  man  of  America  is 
every  "where  red. 

Equability  is  no  attribute  of  the  Indian 
charader. .     They  are  conftant  in  nothing   '\ 
but  in  change.      Sometimes,  they  are  the  I 
merriefl   creatures  in  nature,  v^hen   things    : 
move  according  to  all  their  wifhes.      They 
feel  fo  light,  as  almoll  to  mount  up  with 
the  air  ;  and  their  hearts  are  fo  full'  of  fat- 
isfadions,  that  they  ^eem  incapable  of  con- 
taining their  furious  and  extravagant  joys. 
They  dance,  they  hng,  they  fead,  and  their 
pleafures  feem  too  great  to  keep  the  heart 
from  burfting  with  the  fwells  of  rapts^res^ 
The  exceffes  of  pafiion  cannot  lail  long. 
In  general,  an  Indian  is  a  very  ^/-^ajf  being. 
It  is  only  at  times,  that  he  forgets  himfelf, 
and  acls  like   a  whirlwind   with-  m.adning  ' 
fportivenefs    in  a  region  which  is    uiualiy  i, 
calm.      Placed  in  flations  of  difiicuity,  of 
ten  in  the  midfl:  of  perils,  in  dre.id  of  ene- 
mies,   in  fear  of  wan^;,  w''>h  no   very  fair 
profpeds  before  him,  he  is  fcbei,  iii.d ro|Tie, 
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times  exhibits  the  Pad  appearance  of  moVan- 
ch oiv  ;  Sut,  in  receding  from  fuch  a  ttate 
01  mind,  he  fries  to  the  other  extreme  ot 
jovs  exceffive. 

'The  Indian  Is  rather  inclined  to  be  taci- 
turn.  When  he  fpeaks,  it  is  always  to  the 
purpofe  ;  feldom  with  a  view  of  mere  mer- 
riment. His  filence  accords  with  the  grav- 
ity of  this  charader  ;  and  he  has  lefs  de- 
fire  to  maintain  converfation  himfelf  than 
to  nllen  to  it  in  others. 

The  fivage  is  high  fpirited,  and  very  Irri- 
table.     From  his  infantile  age,  he  knows  of 
nothing  which  ought  to  have  the  name  of 
reftraint.     As  charader  depends  on  opin- 
ion, and  as  penaUy  tonfifts  in  difgrace,  the 
point  of   honor  is  every  thing    with  him. 
Through  want  of   parental  authority  and 
by  a  deftitution   of  other  reftraints,  all  his 
pailions  are  fudden,    as  they  are-  violent. 
Neither  reafon  nor  decency  moderate  his 
teelinc^s.     The  proprieties  of  civilized  life, 
which   reilrain   the  exceffes    of   paffion   in 
others,  are  neither  known  to  him,  nor  do 
they  comm.and  his  refpe^.      His  fenfibility  is 
a  flange  which  inftantly  kindles.     An  injury 
■  rcufes  all  the  fury  of  his  wild  mind.     His 
whole  foul  is  bent  on  one  fmgle  point,  that 
of  the  m-oft  fatal  revenge. 

Savages  are  always  inclined  to  be  Idle. 
Unacquainted  with  what  we  mean  by  prop- 
erty,  their  inducements  to  indufiry  are  few 
and  feeble.     Time  with  them  is  of  no  val- 
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ue.  When  the  m'md  is  infuriated  with  paf- 
iion,  with  the  rage  of  war,  or  with  thirft 
ior  revenge,  no  efforts  are  deemed  too 
great.  V/hen  thefe  agitations  are  over, 
their  minds  fmk  down  into  their  accuftom- 
ed  ftate  of  lethargy.  They  wafte  their 
years  m  eating  and  drinking,  inacflivity  and 
IJeep,     Labor  is  beneath  the  Indian's  dig- 

?r^'  %l^  '^  ^"^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^^s  ^'^  civilized 
iii-e.  The  favage  of  America,  however,  is 
not  like  the  negro  of  Africa,  who  fmks  in- 
tofleep,  v^henever  he  ceafes  from  adion. 
His  eyes,  like  thofe  of  Argus,  fee  every 
thing,  his  ears  hear  every  found,  and  ail 
his  fenfes  employed  ihow,  that  his  foul  is  as 
adive  as  his  body  is  paffive.  What  necef- 
](ity  or  inclination  urges  him  to  do,  is  done 
moft  leifureiy.  He  will  fpend  whole  years 
in  building  his  hut,  making  his  canoe,  or 
forming  his  pipe. 

There  muft  always  be  induftry  fom£- 
where  ;  and  ^among  the  favages  this  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  laomen.  To  them  and  their 
daughters  the  whole  biifinei'sof  agriculture 
IS  affigned.  They  hoe  the  corn,  and  fecure 
the  harveft.  They  bring  jiome  the  fifh, 
and  take  care  of  the  game.  They  do  the 
cookery,  and  provide  the  comforts  of  the^ 
iire  fide.  Wlien  they  have  provided  a  re- 
part,  they  are  not  ufed  to  eat,  agreeably  to 
the  cuftom  of  Arabian  wives,  till  their  huf- 
bands  have  done. 

Dlrtinefs  is  always  an  attendant  c^  a  fav~ 
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age  date.  This  is  a  natural  refiilt  of  their 
want  of  induftry.  Their  huts  are  the  fmk 
of  impurity  ;  and  their  nofes  muft  always 
be  in  a  ft  ate  of  purgatory,  but  with  the 
difference  of  having  no  hope  of  relief  from 
torments.  Their  velfels  and  dllhes  never 
know  what  it  is  to  be  walhed.  Their  gar- 
ments are  worn,  till  they  drop  from  their 
bodies.  The  eye,  which  delights  in  clean- 
linefs,  would  not  find  among  them  an  ob- 
jed  on  which  it  could  f  x  with  pleafure. 
Ev^ry  fenfe  would  be  in  tortures.  Among 
thofe,  however,  who  are  half  civilized  by 
intercourfe  with  the  white  people,  you  will 
meet  with  cleanly  faces,  tieat  blankets  and 
other  appendages,  which  once  more  recon- 
cile us  to  view  them  as  human  beings. 

As  to  Jinery,  they  proceed  by  the  rule  of 
reverfe.  Among  the  white  people,  the  fair 
are  loaded  with  ornaments,  as  if  inanimate 
beauty  could  vie  for  the  piilm  with  female 
beauty.  But  with  the  favages,  the  woman 
is  a  more  humble  object ;  and  man  is  every 
thing.  On  him  ornaments  are  heaped,  and 
every  objet^,  which  can  glitter,  fhines.  In 
going  to  the  council  of  his  nation,  or  march- 
ing forth  to  war,  it  was  his  ambition  to  ap- 
pear Avith  all  the  decorations  of  drcfs. 
Whatfoever  remained  of  ornament  became 
the  treafure  of  the  delighted  female. 

Their  Jr^  is  correspondent  either  vviih 
the  climate,  or  with  the  degree  of  improve « 
ment.     In  every  fe(ruon  of  the  globe,  it  is 
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mlially  carried  as  far  ;is  ability  will  permit. 
In  wairn  countries,  they  fometinies  havt^ 
notliuig  more  than  tlie  primitive  dreis  of 
Lden.  Modefiy  would  be  eager  to  add  a  ^ 
little  more  ;  and  an  Eve  would  fbon  lew  ^ 
Bg  leaves  together,  where  nomine,  better 
otfei  ed  itfelf. 

The  natives  made  life  of  oil,  greafe  and 
gums,  forming  a  fort  of  vami/I)  for  their 
bodies,  mixed  with  various  colors,  which 
gave  them  a  fmgular  and  fantaftic  appear- 
ance. In  addition  to  ornament,  it  ini^ht 
prove  ufeful  in  preventing  the  piercing  cold 
"^  ^J-Z'^T^^^s  and  the  moifture  ofthelakes, 
*''f'^'/e  it  afforded  a  fliield  againft  tlie  poifon 
'^t^  snieas  and  prevented  the  waftes  of  per- 
Ipiration. 

.      In   lefs   temperate   regions,   they  would 
contrive  fomething  luanner  ;  and    towards^ 
the  chill  north  they  made  iife  of  furs  and 
ikins  of  beads,  whofe  flelh  had    been    their 
rood.     In  winter,  however,  nothing  but  ne- 
cefiity  would   drive    them"  from  the    irTil.i 
temperature  of  the  wigwam.       Since   their 
-acquaintance  with    European  manufadures 
and  cuftoms,  they  wear   mocafeens  en   the 
^?et,  an  under  drefs,  a  kind  of  iliirt  and  a 
large  blanket  over  the  whole  body.       They 
more   ftudious  of  comfort   than  of  elJ- 
t  appearance. 
^^  'liiQj  are  fond   of  all   kinds  of  crr.aments. 
I  c.Q\Y  very  hair  is   interwoven  with  them. 
Their  ears  are  pulled  down  to  a  nionracis 
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(length  Of  the  weight  of  ear-rings.       They 
'will  receive  any  thing  which  glitters  rather 
than  go  plain.     Their  lingers   are  encircled 
with  as  many  rings  as  their  wealth  can  pur- 
chafe,  made  of  \e3.dy  pewter,  or  brafs,  rath- 
'erthan  have  none.     Bracelets    alfo  adorn 
f  their    wriils,     and    fome    feather    ufually 
waves  in  the  wind  upon  their  heads.     Both 
mir.  and  women  have  their  hearts  fet  upon 
trinkets  and  beads  and  trifles. 

Their  jniUiary  drek  is  more  fplendid  than 
all  others.  The  MilTafago  chief,  v-ho,  in 
the  battle  with  general  St.  Clair,  led  the 
Indians  to  victory,  had  on  hofe  and  nioca- 
feens,  a  fort  jof  blue  petty-coat  and  Euro- 
pean furtout,  a  cap  which  hung  Jiaif  Vv'ay 
down  his  back,  filled  with  more  than  200 
plain  fuver  broaches,  Jv/o  rings  to  each  ear, 
with  three  filver  medals  of  the  frze  of  a  doU 
lar  for  the  upper  part.  The  lov\'er  part  cf 
the'  ear-rings  were  hung  with  quarters  of 
dollars,  dangling  down  more  than  a  foot 
from  his  ears.  A  fimilar  one  from  each 
ear  hung  over  his  breaft,  and  another  over 
his  back.  He  had  alfo  three  large  noie 
jewels  of  filver,  which  were  curioafly  pain- 
ted. 

The  Indians  fet  a  great  price  on  diefe 
decorations,  and  they  are  among  the  laft 
articles  with  which  they  will  part.  There 
is  a  pride  in  human  nature,  and  ihe  will 
fia  j  f  )me  way  to  exprefs  that  love  of  dii:. 
tuiclion,  which   (he   cannot   ceafe  to   feci. 
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Such  a  defire  to  rival  others  may  be  a  very 
iifeful  part  of  our  natures,  when  it  incites  '^ 
us  to  become  diftinguifned  more  by  en- 
lightened minds  and  pure  hearts,  more  by  i 
lunnncus  examples  and  ufeful  adlions,  than 
hj  any  exterior  decorations  of  body  or  or- 
LaiTients  of  drefs. 


f 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CharaSer  and  cujioms.  Hcfpitality,  Ktndnefs, 
Revenge.  Cruelty,  Intemperance.  Gam- 
ing. PoUtenefs.  Names.  Advantages  of  a 
favage  Jlate.  Difadvantoges.  Longevity. 
Cannibals.  Love  of  liberty.  Frequeut  ivars 
nvith  each  other.  Treatment  of  captives. 
Mode  of  torture.  Pajfive  courage.  Con' 
tempt  of  death.  Sachems.  Songs,  Dances, 
Treatment  of  *ivomen.  Polygamy.  Marria- 
ges.    Funerals. 


JL  HE  Indians  are  very  hofpitahle. 
Nothing  is  too  good  for  a  friend  ;  and  the 
entire  ftranger  is  at  no  expenfe  among 
them.  If  you  give  them  any  thing  to  eat, 
drink  or  ufe,  it  is  well  ;  but  they  will  never 
ailc  for  it.  Kindnefs  makes  an  impreffion 
on  their  minds,  which  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. A  fenfe  of  injury  likewife  is  lafling  as 
the  confcioufnefs  of  their  exiftence.  They 
never  have  much,  and  never  want  but  lit- 
tle. Though  ignorant  of  our  pleafures, 
they  are  equally  ftrangers  to  our  troubles. 
Our  food  is  our  toil  ;  their  pleafure  feeds 
them.  Their  table  is  every  where  fpread, 
wherever  there  is  ground  on  which  to  fit  ; 
and  nature  is  too  provident  not  to  afford  her 
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children  fomething,  v/hen  their  tafte  is  not 
too  falHdioLis. 

They  are  kind  to  each  other.  In  ficknefs, 
they'reibrt  to  the  fcene  of  anguiih,  where 
they  tender  their  beft  aids,  till  recovery 
makes  them  happ/  to  excefs,  or  death  ter- 
minates the  period  of  fufferings.  In  fick- 
nefs they  are  impatient  of  a  cure,  and  will 
give  away  any  thing  they  have  in  order  to 
procure  a  remedy.  If  any  are  unable  by 
ficknefs  or  misfortune  to  procure  the  means 
of  fubfiftence,  provifions  and  comforts  are 
fure  to  be  fent  thera.  When  a  field  is  to  be 
cleared,  or  any  great  work  is  to  be  accom- 
pliihed,  men,  women  and  children,  all  lend 
their  aid. 

Their  friend/hi^  is  ftrong.  The  Chero- 
kees  had  refolved  to  lead  col.  Bird,  who 
had  been  fent  from  Virginia  to  treat  of 
peace,  to  death.  Silouee,  an  Indian  chief- 
tain, on  forae  former  occafion,  had  con- 
trafted  a  friendship  for  him.  As  the  execu- 
tioners entered  to  kill  him,  Silouee  threw 
himfelf  between  them  and  the  colonel,  fay- 
ing, "  this  7nan  is  my  friend.  Before  you  get 
ai  him,  you  mufi  kill  me.'*  The  Cherokees  fo 
refpeded  the  principle  of  friendlhip,  on 
which  he  adled,  as  to  recede  from  their  ref- 
olution. 

On  their  enemies,  however,  the  Indians 
are  revengeful.  They  will  go  through  ail 
dangers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  order 
to  chaftife  one  who  has  done  them  an  inju- 
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wry.  Forgivenefs  with  faivages  is  not  deem- 
;  ed  a  virtue,  and  revenge  is  not  only  fweet, 
but  alfo  highly  glorious.  They  are  artful 
to  contrive,  itiiful  to  fele(fl  the  rueans,  and 
adive  to  execute  the  plans  they  adopt.  Vig- 
or is  joined  with  the  utmofl.  fecrecy.  With 
an  enemy  they  keep  no  faith,  and  confider 
no  proniife  binding  ;  but  nev^r  difappoint  a 
friend. 

The  Indians  are  alfo  cruel.  No  reftraints 
are  impofed  upon  thenj  from  their  youth. 
It  would  be  deemed  meannefs  and  want  of 
fpirit  to  permit  an  injury  to  go  unpunifhed. 
Their  national  cuftoms  make  it  the  duty  of 
each  individual  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs. 
The  worft  paffions  of  his  heart  increafe, 
therefore,  with  his  ftrength  of  body,  till  an- 
ger kindles,  revenge  burns,  and  malice  con- 
fumes,  when  trifles  vex.  All  their  wars  are 
cruel,  bloody  and  fatal.  Old  men,  women 
and  children,  though  too  feeble  to  hold  a 
weapon,  mull  all  be  exterminated.  Wars 
ceafe  with  life  itfelf.  But  though  we  call 
the  favages  cruel,  yet  their  cruelties  are  ten- 
der mercies,  compared  with  the  miferles, 
murders  and  butcheries  which  the  Spaniards 
carried  among  the  innocent  natives  of  South 
America  ;  compared  with  the  cruelties 
which  a  Britiih  company  of  merchants  in- 
Aided  on  the  millions  of  Bengal  ;  compar- 
ed with  the  tortures  in  the  courts  of  inquifi- 
tion  on  the  pretext  of  curing  herefy,  through' 
out  the  greatefl  part  of  chrillendom  ;  com- 
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pared  with  the  horrid  mafTacre,  in  1572,  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  day^  when  30,000  per- 
fons  were  butchered,^  on  account  of  relig- 
ious opinions,  in  the  moft  polite  city  of  Eu- 
rope ;  or  compared  with  the  atrocities  of 
the  very  founders  of  New  England,  when, 
in  1676,  they  tried  and  executed  by  Eng» 
lilh  laws  the  Indians,  who  had  furrendered 
with  views  of  being  fafe,  at  leaft  in  their 
perfons.  The  civilized  world  has  many  ex- 
piations to  make,  before  it  can  talk,  with  a 
good  grace,  oi  favage  cruelties. 

Drunkennefs  is  one  of  the  vices  infepara- 
ble  from  the  favage  ftate.  Before  the  dif- 
covery  of  America,  the  natives  had  found 
CDC  an  inebriating  liquor  exprefled  from  the 
Indian  corn  which  they  cultivated.  Stran- 
gers to  the  art  of  diftilling,  they  were  not 
able  to  procure  a  quantity  which  would 
prove  of  any  ferious  injury  to  them.  Wher- 
ever they  can  obtain  fp'ritous  liquors,  they 
feem  utterly  incapable  of  moderation  in 
their  ufe.  Under  their  influence  too,  they 
are  irritable,  ralh  and  mifchievous  to  a 
frightful  degree.  The  ftrength  of  this  ap- 
petite has  been  attributed  to  the  conftant  ufe 
of  frelh  Vv'ater  and  raw  meat.  Nature  re- 
quired fomething  more  aftringent  and  ftim- 
ulating.  The  fame  r^ode  of  living  and  ex- 
pofure  to  the  elements  will  create  in  Euro- 
peans the  fame  defires  and  lliarpen  the  fame 
appetite. 

Difmclined  to  labor,  they  become  eager 
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Fto  pafs  away  the  lingering  hours  m  gaming. 
Their  whole  fouls  being  fixed  on  the  obje(5l 
of  gain,  they  become  noify,  violent  and 
troubleibme.  They  will  put  at  hazard  eve- 
ry thing  they  poflefs,  however  neceffary  and 
valuable.  But  they  lofe  with  a  good  grace 
in  the  end,  and  the  trial  at  chaiice  ufualiy 
terminates,  difputes,  noife  and  hard  feelings. 

The  favages  poifefs  a  fhare  of  pol'itenefs, 
peculiar  to  themfelves.  No  people  are  more 
refpedful  to  the  aged.  They  are  all  atten- 
tion to  what  is  faid.  Not  a  whifper,  not  a 
murmur,  not  even  a  mark  of  applaufe  in- 
terrupt the  fpeaker.  When  he  has  done 
fpeaking,  they  deem  it  improper  to  difpule, 
or  to  contradidi.  The  moil:  they  will  do, 
is  to  pronounce  their  own  fentiments  on  the 
fubjedt. 

They  are  exceedingly  bigoted  to  namts. 
They  give  themfelves  thofe  which  are  very 
expreflive,  denoting  fome  interefting  obje<fl 
m  natuie,  or  fome  hiftorical  event.  They 
change  their  own  names,  as  new  events  pre- 
fent  occafions.  They  are  much  pleafed, 
when  the  white  people  aflign  them  names  ; 
and  in  return  they  fele(5l  names  f(^r  their 
white  friends,  which  are  ftrikingly  fignifi- 
cant  of  fome  prominent  trait  in  their  char- 
acter, ihewing  that  they  are  critical  obferv- 
ers  of  human  nature. 

The  fevage  ftate  has,  no  doubt,  its  ad- 
•vantages.  It  promotes  bodily  adivity.  Few 
among  them  are  fickly,  feeble  or  deformed. 
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Their  minds  poiTefs  an  afloniiliing  degree  of 
fortitude  and  paffive  courage.  Their  polit- 
ical talents  are  not  inferior  ;  and  fome  of 
their  fpeeches  would  not  difhonor  an  Euro- 
pean parliament.  Their  love  of  country 
burns  with  a  pure,  ardent  and  inextinguiili- 
able  flame.  They  ruih  up  to  the  cannon^s 
mouth  and  throw  them felves  on  the  weapons 
of  certain  death,  if  their  laft  etlorts  can  . 
leave  their  tribe  fafe  and  free.  All  they  do 
is  for  the  common  weal,  and  private  inter- 
eft  fcarcely  finds  any  place  to  enter. 

The  dlf advantages  of  the  favage  ftate  are 
more  than  a  balance.  Intelleduai  improve- 
ment will  be  out  of  the  queftion.  The 
mind  will  remain  a  fubjed  too  invifible  to 
be  noticed.  Abfolute  want,  not  rational 
culture,  will  be  the  topic  of  converfation, 
when  they  meet.  They  will  have  virtues 
indeed,  but  they  will  be  few  ;  and  tliefe  not 
founded  on  ethical  principles,  difcovering 
the  reafons  of  their  duty,  carried  to  any  fuF- 
ficient  extent.    ' 

Lonrr.-vhv  is  one  advantape  of  the  favage 
iiate.  Tiiey  live  to  a  great  age  ;  and  you 
iitay  often  meet  with  thofe  who  can  reckon 
OTie  rnoi-e  generation  than  the  venerable 
Ncdor.  Their  adivlty  endures  to  tlie  lal}., 
Jill  they  flip  down  the  other  fide  of  the  hill 
of  life  in  an  inllant.  Perlbns  of  120  years 
are  not  rare  lights.  John  Ouittamug  walk- 
ed from  Wt'oditock  to  B:jfton,  a  diftance 
of  nearly  iOU  miiesj  and  returned  when  he 
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^  was  1 1 2  years  of  age.  The  kindnefs  of 
the  Boftonians,  however,  in  rich  eating  and 
drinking,  foon  fent  him  to  red  with  his  fa- 
thers. 

By  writers  who  never  faw  a  weftern  fav- 
age  and  who  refided  more  than  3000  miles 
from  his  country,  we  are  told,  that  the  In- 
dians are  cannibals.  Hunger  and  famine 
may  have  compelled  them  to  fubfift  for  a 
time  on  human  fiefh.  Oneco,  in  triumph 
over  the  fallen  body  of  Philip,  cut  about  a 
pound  from  it,  broiled  and  eat  it,  expref- 
fing  great  fatisfaflion  in  it.  The  pleafure 
was  in  the  triumph,  not  in  the  peculiarity 
of  the  food.  It  does  not  come  in  evidence 
that  human  flefli  was  ufed  as  ordinary  diet. 

The  favages  of  North  America  have  ex- 
alted fentiments  of  liberty.  They  have  no 
v7ord  to  exprefs  what  we  mean  by  fubjeci. 
The  idea  of  a  mafter  is  worfe  to  them  than 
any  form  of  death.  In  confinement  they 
pine  away  ;  and  in  flavery  they  foon  die. 
There  is  with  them  fcarcely  fuch  a  thing  as 
parental  authority  and  domeftic  reftraint. 
Their  children  comprehend  this  notion  of 
equality,  and  (how  their,  fenfe  of  It  by  be- 
ing refractory,  faucy  and  difrefpedful. 

The  tribes  are  often  at  luar  with  each 
other.  In  thefe,  they  are  cruel  and  bloody 
to  a  greater  excefs  than  in  the  wars  they 
wage  widi  the  white  people.  Thefe  com- 
bats \Ya(le  more  men  than  famine  and  pelli- 
lence. 
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Among  them,  Englijh  prljoners  are  ibme- 
times  killed  and  fcalped  upon  the  Ipot,  in 
the  firft  inftant  of  capture.  Sometimes  they 
are  carried  away  to  Indian  villages.  There,  -- 
they  are  either  adopted  into  families  and  I 
treated  with  the  utmoft  kindnefs  ;  or  at  oth- 
er  times  they  are  made  to  undergo  the  moil 
dreadful  tortures  and  a  lingering  death. 
Sometimes  they  are  fold  as  ilaves,  or  fuf- 
fered  to  be  redeemed  by  their  friends  and 
countrymen  for  a  fum  of  money.' 

Their  mode  of  torturing  thofe,  whom  the 
fortune  of  war  has  thrown  into  their  pov*- 
er,  efpecially  when  they  wage  war  with  each 
other,  is  dreadful.  They  eredt  a  fcalfold, 
tie  the  prifoners  to  a  flake,  when  the  fuffer- 
ers  commence  their  death  fong.  They  re- 
count how  many  of  their  enemies  they  have 
killed,  and  triumiph  in  the  idea  of  the  de-  , 
ftru<5lion  which  they  i.ave  heretofore  occa- ^ 
fioned  among  them.  They  ridicule  them 
as  being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  tormenting,  ; 
and  inll:ru(5l  them  in  new  modes  of  it.  Tor-  ' 
tures  begin  at  the  extremities  of  the  body. 
The  nails  are  torn  out  by  the  roots.  The 
fkin  of  the  fingers  is  torn  off  with  the  teeth. 
Fine  fplinters  of  pine  are  ftuck  into  the 
roots  of  the  nails  and  let  on  fire.  The  toes 
are  pounded  between  two  ftones.  Circles 
are  cut  in  rings  round  the  joints.  Gafhes 
are  made  in  the  body.  The  flefh  is  pinched 
and  feared.  It  is  then  pulled  off  in  little 
pieces.  The  blood  is  ruabed  in  the  face 
The  bare  ner\^es    and   tendons   are   twifted 
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p-ound  red  hot  iron  ;  and  then  extended  in 
all  dire(5tions.  This  fcene  continues  during 
five  or  fix  hours.  Sometimes  the  fufE-rer 
is  allowed  to  reft,  while  new  and  worle 
tortures  are  preparing  for  him.  Then,  the 
ey.s  are  thruR  out  ;  the  ears  and  lips  cut 
off ;  the  teeth  are  knocked  out  ;  the  ikin  is 
peeled  off,  hot  embers  are  put  on,  and  oth- 
er dlPcreifes  multiplied,  fo  long  as  nature 
^an  fuftain  fuch  barbarities. 

When  Indians  thus  fuffer,  they  fhow 
great  coniempt  of  torture  and  death.  Before 
they  are  led  to  execution,  they  fmg  ancf 
boaft.  Sometimes,  they  afk  the  favor  of  a 
piece  of  tobacco,  or  a  few  whiffs  from  a 
pipe.  Nanunttenoo,  fon  of  Mlantonimoh, 
when  told  by  the  Engliih  that  he  muft  fuf- 
fer  death,  on  account  of  the  murders  he 
had  committed,  replied,  that  «  he  liked  It 
ivell  ;  that  he  JImdd  die  before  his  heart  ivas 
fft  ;  or  he  hnd faid  or  done  any  th'm?;  untvor' 
thy  of  himfelf 

l^\it\rfachems  a;e  the  condudors  of  war, 
but  their  authority  does  not  extend  to  civil 
affairs.  Their  great  councils,  or  grand 
fires,  are  compofcd  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes 
and  heads  of  families,  men  of  great  wifdom, 
age  and  influence.  They  debate  with  much 
decency,  and  great  eloquence,  and  never 
are  interrupted,  till  they  clofe  what  they 
choofe  to  offer.  They  enter  on  war  with 
great  deliberation  and  with  many  ceremo- 
nies.   Their  councils  are  held  roimd  a  large 
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fire  ;  one  of  the  cliieftahis  prcfides  ;  and 
fcalpc,  as  trophies  of  former  valor  and  vic- 
tories, are  often  hung  around  as  the  moll 
valued  ornan:t;n-s  of  the  fenate  honfe. 

The  Indirais  are  fond  of  yi/jo-^-,  although 
they  liavc  neither  variety  nor  harmony  jn 
them.  The  ihonghts  turn  on  the  moii  fe- 
rious  concerns  of  life.  They  have  fongs 
for  v/nr,  for  vidory  and  for  death.  On 
themfelves,  thefe  produce  efFecfts  great  and 
important. 

Dancmg  is  a  favorite  employment  among- 
them  ;  and  indeed  is  one,  of  which  all  na- 
tions, whether  favagc  or  civilized,  arc  very 
fond.  It  prevail?,  however^  with  great  di- 
verfity,  and  for  very  different  pr.rpofes.  A 
refined  people  regard  it  as  a  mere  amufe- 
ment,  tut  v/hofe  motions  are  without  mean- 
ing, and  in  v«^hich  both  fexes  unite.  But  a- 
mong  favages,  dancing  is  fometh'ng  mor.? 
than  m.ere  amufement,  Th^  Vv-criien  Yery 
feldcni  join  in  it  ;  and  refinement  of  maR- 
ners  is  not  an  objecl:  in  viev/.  The  war- 
da.nce.is  a  fort  of  theatrical  reprefentation, 
in  which  the  dancers  or  aclors  exhibit  the 
hatred  they  feel  for  the  enemy,  the  fecrecy 
with  which  t^ey  mean  to  fall  upon  him, 
and  the  cruelties  which  they  intend  to  in- 
flict. In  being  prefent,  the  imagination 
has  an  inftant  conception  of  its  being  a  re- 
ality, and  before  the  fpectator  can  get  rid " 
of  the  delufions  of  fancy,  he  witneffes  the 
wretched  prifouers  fcalped,     he  fees    the' 
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In^e  red  with  blood,  and  the  tomahawk 
lifted  lip  for  the  fital  blow.  If  peace  is  to 
hs  made,  a  dance  is  an  eifentiai  ceremony  ; 
and  the/  find  means  by  motions  of  the  body 
to  exprefs  the  moil  friendly  fentimenr-  of 
the  heart.  The  ambafH^dors  and  the  v/ar- 
liors  unite  in  the  fame  dance,  and  fmoke 
from  the  fime  pipe  of  peace.  The  dance^ 
in  Hiort,  begins  and  concludes  mcft  of  their 
important  meetings,  and  becomes  a  ceremo- 
ny on  all  the  moll  folemn  and  interefting 
cccafions  of  life.  Nor  is  the  ferious  ufe  of 
dancing  pecnh'ar  to  this  people  ;  the  ancient 
Jews  made  it  a  part  of  reiigions  homage, 
and  this  ceremony  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  admitted  into  the  v,orlh!p  of 
fome  chriiiian  feots, 

IVoim-t  among  the  Indians  do  not  obtain 
a  proper  rank  and  merited  eftimation  ;  but 
are  treated  as  inferior  beings.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  eat  VN-ith  their  hufbands. 
The  drudgery  of  the  whole  family  falls  on 
them.  They  hwWd  the  hoiifes,  and  carry 
the  heavy  burdens  on  their  jourriies.  They 
plant,  hoe  and  harvefl  the  corn  ;  bring 
home  filh  and  game  ;  and  drois  the  food> 
The  men  hunt,  take  fiih  and  go  t')  war. 
The  women  are  mode(},  and  the  men  are 
itrangers  to  the  pailion  of  jealoufy.  Their 
courtlhips  are  grofs  rJmoft  beyond  exam- 
ple in  fome  tribe?.  They  cr.habit,  for  a 
time,  on  trial,  before  marriage.  It  the 
man  is  not  fuited,  he  leaves  the  prefc ncs  he 
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had  made  the  girl,  and  both  feek  new  lor.' 
ers.  Women,  however,  are  fonietimes  in 
high  repute  even  in  their  councils  both  in 
peace  and  w^ar,  and  are  eled:ed  fquaw  fa- 
chens  of  their  tribes.  But  it  is  only  m 
civilized  fociety  that  woman  is  refpe<5ted, 
and  approached  with  fentlments  worthy  of 
her  virtues. 

In  general,  an  Indian  family  confids  of 
one  man  and  one  woman  with  their  chil- 
dren. Polygamy,  hov<'ever,  is  found  to  ex- 
iil  among  them,  where  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  are  eafy.  To  diilblve  the  connubi- 
al bond,  nothing  is  necefiary,  but  the  con- 
fent  of  the  parties.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  caufe,  no  record,  no  ceremony.  If  they 
kave  children,  they  are  divided  among  the 
parents  as  they  can  agree. 

In  New-England,  the  confent  of  the  king 
was  lequifite  for  marriage^  and  he  acted  as 
a  pried*  to  join  their  hands  in  lading  union. 

The  Miifouri  tribe  of  Indians,  like  the 
ancient  Ifraelites,  marry  the  fillers  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  in  cafe  ©f  the  deceafe  of  the  elder 
filler. 

They  ufually  make  great  lam.entations  for 
the  dead,  and  refufe  all  confolation.  The 
Shawanefe  and  fome  other  tribes  make  a 
feaft,  and  rejoice  when  th^y  deem  their 
friends  beyond  the  pmver  of  ruitl-ring.  For 
24^  hours,  they  keep  the  corbie  in  the  •*  cah- 
In  of  death;"  then  it  is  placed  in  a  bark  cof- 
fin, and,  followed  by  dancers,  is  configned 
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to  the  grave  amldft  the  fongs  of  the  living. 
Hunting  inftruments,  food  and  arms  are  bu- 
ried with  their  friends,  in  order  that  they 
may  appear  to  advantage  in  "  the  land  of 
jpirits,^'' 

Various  cuftoms  and  manners,  however, 
prevail  in  the  feveral  tribes  with  very  ob- 
servable degrees  of  difference.  Whatever 
relates  to  this  fmgular  people  deferves  more 
attention  from  naturaiifts  and  philofophersj> 
civilians  and  theologians  thaE  tkey  have  yet 
given  to  the  fubje^. 
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CHAFTSU  XXIT.        - 

tiiUte  of  hrproveimrd  among  the  Indians.  In" 
ulVa^'A^  capa  ity.  Without  puUic  Infirualon, 
N.;  ali-habti  invented.  No  means  of  general 
hncivledgc.  Ignorance.  Agriculture,  At' 
tention  corjined  to  the  ineans  of  fuljifience. 
Inutativ!'  crtu  Natural  h:Qivkdge.  Magic* 
P.j'-iC-^r  :,i-JT  venomras  frprats.  Inclined t§ 
fup'rjiiiiyfi.  Natural  tendency  to  this  'D:ce> 
Language.      Eloquence,      An  Indian  fpeeck, 

A  S  little  imprcvemmt  only  as  would 
allow  i^oclety  to  exiil:  had  been  ninde  by  the 
Aborighies  of  this  coimtry.    They  had  made 
no  progrefs  in  the  arts   or  in  the  fclences,   ; 
worthy  of  the  name  of  either.     Imperious  J; 
neceffity  had  conipelled  them  indeed  to  con-  | 
trive  a  few  fimple  inftruments  which  aided  | 
their  means  of  fubfiftence  at  home,  and  a  | 
few  weapons  of  defence  which  fecured  them    | 
againft  the  power  of  enemies  abroad.      Im- 
agination can  hardly  conceive  of  a  people 
niore  deftitate  of  whatfoever  the  enKghten- 
cd  parts  of  the  world  would  deeni  ncceffa- 
ry  to  fociety  and  comfort. 

This  ignorance  was  not  the  refiilt  of  any 
intellectual  raid  conftitutional  defe<5t.  The 
minds  of  the  Indians  afford  no  evidence  of 
want  of  vlffor  and  dif cernineBt.     They  pof- 
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fefs  a  degree  of  cunning,  \\h\ch  is  exceeded 
by  no  people  on  earth.  The  armies  of  en- 
lightened nations  have  been  made  iin\vi!iing 
witnelTes  of  tlieir  military  prowefs.  Vigor 
of  infiagination  is  apparent  in  the  beauty 
and  ftrength  of  their  figurative  expreffions. 

Several  of  the  natives,  fnice  their  ac- 
quaintance Vvith  the  wliite  people,  have  been 
fent  to  the  American  colleges  in  order  to 
acquire  a  clafikal  education.  After  coin- 
p'Jeting  a  regular  ccurfe  of  (ludies.  although 
the  love  cf  country  and  the  ties  of  kindred 
liave  led  tlfem  back  to  their  native  foil  and 
the  pleafant  fcenes  where  infancy  fported, 
yet  the  facility  'vith  v/hich  they  learned  lan- 
guages, traced  the  abftrufities  of  fciences 
and  advanced  in  learned  refearches,  fuf£- 
ciently  manifefted  no  v/ant  -of  intellcclual 
capacity.  Their  return  home,  hov/ever, 
where  the  means"  of  information  do  pot  ex- 
ifl:,  and  where  there  is  nothing  to  awaken 
the  fpirit  of  inquiry  and  rivallhip,  has  un- 
happily put  an  end  to  their  further  improve- 
ment. 

The  Indians  had  no  fuch  iiiftitutions  as 
/cLgoIs,  where  the  yoking  are  taught,  and 
which  among  the  civilized  are  tlie  grand 
fources  of  general  inflruclion.  They  had, 
like  all  ether  people^  invented  arbitrary 
fjgns  of  ideas  ;  but  to  invent  figns  of  v/ords 
was  an  ingenious  thought  which  had  never 
entered  their  rude  minds.  In  the  eaftern 
v/orldj  this  invention  \i  f©  ancient?  that  the 
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name  of  its  autlior,  who  ought  to  have 
been  immortal  in  the  honors  and  gratitude 
©f  all  pofterity,  has  been  configned  to  obliv-. 
ion.  We  only  know  the  h  )nored  names 
of  thofe  who  have  added  a  few  more  letters 
to  the  alphabets  of  the  ancient  oriental  Ian- 
guages.  There  is  no  probability,  that  the 
natives  of  North  America  had  made  any 
real  i2r]provement  for  ages,  prior  to  the  dif- 
i-'overy  of  this  continent.  There  was  noth- 
ing of  that  general  information  in  exiftence 
among  them-,  which  would  have  foon  led 
to  the  invention  of  letters.  In  the  more 
polifhed  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
ftate  of  improvement  was  m.ore  promifmg. 
They  had  invented  a  mode  of  expreffing 
their  thoughts  by  figps  of  words,  making 
ufe  cf  firings  of  various  colors,  arranged 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  Hieroglyphic  repre- 
fentations  and  hiftorical  paintings  were  ef- 
forts to  accompliih  a  fimilar  defign.  Thefe 
inventions  (howed,  that  not  many  years 
would  have  elapfed  before  they  would, 
with  fuch  a  degree  cf  information,  have  in- 
Vented  letters  and  the  all  important  arts  of 
writing  and  printing,  tendencies  to  which 
were  already  apparent  in  the  attainments, 
v^hich  they  had  asSualiy  made. 

The  Indians  then  were  entirely  imac- 
quainted  with  the  art  cf  lurhJng  and  the  in- 
genious invd'iition  of  an  alphabet.  They 
had  no  writing,  no  record,  no  regular  hif- 
tory.     What  knowledge  one  age  or  nation 
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pofleffed,  they  had  no  means  of  perpetua- 
ting  for  the  benefit  of  another.  Important 
difcoverles,  new  inventions  and  the  labors 
of  "genius  periflied  with  their  authors. 
Each  generation  flood  alone,  and  there  was 
neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  do  much 
to  enlighten  and  benefit  poflerity.  Future 
generations  feemed  deflined  to  remain  in  the 
fame  darknefs  and  deftitution.  Mothers 
taught  their  children  a  few  things,  and  the 
aged  at  times  recounted  the  events  of  other 
days.  Their  fotigs  were  records  of  a  few 
particulars,  and  the  delivery  of  firings  of 
wampum  to  individuals  made  it  their  fpe- 
cial  duty  to  remember  the  terms  of  nation- 
al treaties,  agreements  and  regulations  of 
the  fafl  necefTity.  Their  memories  indeed 
were  remarkably  faithful  j  but  flill  this 
n?ode  of  communicating  truth  from  age  to 
age  was  extremely  imperfedt.  As  life  per- 
iilied  with  the  body,  fo  knowledge  was  def- 
tined  to  vanifh  away  with  the  departure  of 
tlie  foul  of  each  individual,  leaving  the 
world  very  little  more  enlightened  by  the 
numbers  of  perfons  who  had  pafTed  through 
it.  Until  feme  method  fliould  be  invented 
to  prevent  the  information  which  individu- 
als polfefTed  from  pafTmg  down  to  oblivion 
and  till  fcattered  rays  of  light  fhould  be 
colleded  to  a  point,  there  was  no  profpe(5t, 
thiit  their  minds  would  become  much  more 
informed,  or  any  high  degrees  of  improve^ 
ment  would  be  made. 
L  2 
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All  the  parts  of  knov/ledge  are  ccnneBtct 
together,  like  the  links  of  one  extended 
chain.  A  deficiency/  in  one  relpe^l  is  lure' 
to  ciiufe  a  deficiency  in  another.  All  the 
arts  nnd  fciences  have  a  certain  bond  of 
union.  The  natives  had  made  themfelyes^ 
in  fome  degree,  acquainted  with  a  few  cf 
the  metals.  Copper,  filver  and  gold  were 
known  to  them  ;  bnt  with  iron,  the  metal  * 
more  nfeful  than  ali  ethers,  they  were  un- 
acquainted. The  want  of  th^s  one  metal- 
ic  fubftance  is  fiiiFicient  to  pi-event  all  prog- 
refs  in  the  arts,  and  to  keep  men  in  a  ft  ate' 
©f  barbarifrn.  Were  ei:^.lightened  and  p©l- 
i^.ed  Europe  now  to  be  deprived  of  iron  on- 
ly, her  magniticent  ftniilures  would  foon 
tumble  into  ruins,  her  arts  v/onld  foon  be 
no  more,  and  her  glory  would  vanifli  for- 
«ver. 

Of  adrcnomy  they  were  Ignorant^  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  planets,  liars,  and  ce- 
leftial  motions  more  thati  to  make  the  more 
fplendid  luminaries  the  mealures  of  time. 
As  to  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
they  were  ftrangers  to  three  quarters  of  the 
globe.  As  to  navigation,  they^  knew  little 
more  than  to  form  a  canoe,  but  had  no 
means  to  dired  their  courfe  to  open  to  them 
tb.e  dom.inion  of  the  feas.  The  natives  in 
the  north  weftern  regions,  although  for  cen- 
turies they  have  been  acquainted  with  Eu- 
ropeans and  have  wltnelTed  the  advantages 
of  their  arts  and  improvements,  feem  Uili 
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<3irpofed  to  profit  very  little  by  them.  A= 
mong  the  fine  aits,  painting  has  received 
moie  attention  than  any  other  irom  the 
more  polifhed  tribes.  But  their  attalnnsents 
•in  any  of  the  arts  are  extrennely  rude,  and 
-paft  eiTorts  promife  very  little  concerning 
the  ihture. 

jlgriculitire,  the  grand  fonrce  of  niitri- 
ment,  had  received  from  them  as  little  at- 
tention as  poffible.  Yv^hen  feeds  and  plants 
>\ere  committed  to  the  earth,  chance,  and 
not  culture,  reared  them.  Maize  and  beans, 
pumpkins  and  fquaihes  were  the  only  plants 
they  cultivated.  Seeds  and  nuts,  berries 
and  roots  were  fpontaneous  produdtions  af- 
fording a. partial  lelief.  The-  taking  of  fifli 
ojfFercd  the  means  of  fubfiftence  in  much 
greater  abundance  ;  and,  of  courfe,  mul- 
titudes of  natives  v^^ere  accullomed  to  refort 
to  places  where  they  abounded.  Vefliges 
of  their  villages  are,  therefore,  to  be  found 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  water  falls,  the 
lakes  and  the  fea  fhores.  Hunting,  howi 
ever,  was  the  principal  fource  of  depend- 
ance.  Tills  added  pleiifure  to  profit.  Game 
w^as  alfj  more  pler;tifai,  before  the  hand  of 
culture  had  made  encroachments  upon  the 
wild  forefts.  But  all  tliefe  modes  of  pro- 
curing the  rxcceffarles  of  life  were  very  fcan- 
ty  and  precarious.  At  one  time,  they  had 
much  more  than  they  wanted  ;  and,  of 
courfe,  w^afte  v^^as  made,  and  excefs  of  ea- 
ting  indulged.     At  anotlier  time,  the  chace 
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denied  them  the  wonted  fuccefs,.  and  want 
was  felt,  and  peflilence  clofed  the  fcene. 
Sometimes,  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
year,  they  had  nething  more  on  which  to 
fubfift  than  groundnnts  and  roots.  Indeed, 
almoft  every  year  brought  with  it  plenty 
and  famine.  Nor  did  they  feem  ready  to 
take  the  hint,  tliat  the  earth  is  the  kind 
mother,  who  is  deftined  to  give  nourifhment 
to  all  her  faithful  children. 

Improvement  of  mind  is  not  the  objed  of 
the  Indian.  He  drives  to  fupport  life.  It 
is  more  than  he  can  do  to  obtain  comfort. 
His  labors  are  all  for  the  body.  His  mind 
neither  hungers  nor  thirfts  for  intelietftual 
fttpplies.  He  feems  indifferent  to  works  of 
art.  He  fays,  they  are  *^ pretty  "  when  we 
expeded  to  find  nothing  but  curiofity  and 
aftonifhment  in  him.  Some  tribes,  how- 
ever, are  more  enlightened  than  others. 
The  Hurons  plant,  have  begun  to  build  hou- 
ses, to  fet  out  fruit  trees,  and  a^ord  a  prom- 
ife  of  more  comfort  and  wealth.  There  is 
fomething  of  twilight  to  this  night  of  ig- 
norance. A  few  have  taken  fome  geograph- 
ical notict!f's  of  the  tribes  and  countries 
through  which  they  have  palled,  and  are 
able  to  Iketch  a  map  of  them  on  bark,  or 
on  the  hide  of  a  bifon. 

The  favages  are  the  mod  fond  of  the  im- 
kative  arts.  They  fketch  the  pictures  of 
fome  animals  upon  the  bowls  of  iheir  pipes, 
on  wood,  Hones  and  fliells.      The  velfels, 
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^from  which  they  eat  and  drink,  have  often 
fomething  of  the  kind  upon  them.  The 
nofes  of  fome  of  their  ancient  vefTels  of 
pottery  are  formed  into  the  ihape  of  a  frog^s 
head,  through  which  the  contents  are  pour- 
ed. With  their  voices  fome  fo  exadtly  imi- 
tate birds  and  wild  beads  as  to  decoy  and 
deceive  them.  In  arts  of  this  kind,  they 
are  great  adepts. 

Neceflity  has  led  them  to  many  difcove^ 
ries  of  natural  knowledge.  They  have  af- 
certained  the  qualities  of  many  herbs,  plants 
and  roots  j  and  many  quacks  among  thofe 
of  European  defcent  make  pretenfions  to  a 
fimiiar  fkill.  They  have  remedies  for  eve- 
Yj  complaint  which  attacks  the  human  body ; 
and,  were  faith  with  them  efficacious,  they 
would  be  immortal  upon  earth.  Great  fe- 
crefy  is  impofed  upon  their  noftrum.s.  When 
fick,  they  lifcen  to  the  advice  of  any  one, 
who  makes  great  pretenfions  to  the  healing 
art.  They  will  give  away  any  thing  they 
poffefs  for  the  very  profped  of  relief.  The^T" 
are  acquainted  v/ith  the  art  of  coloring, 
and  give  fome  of  the  mod  durable  ftains 
and  livelieil  hues,  which  can  be  imagined. 
They  have  learned  alfo  to  extract  fome  of 
the  mod  ilibtle  and  deleterious  poifons  in  na. 
ture. 

They  are  great  believers  in  magic.  In  the 
healing  art,  medicines  alone  will. not  effe<5it 
a  cure.  Whatiocver  may  be  the  comphiint, 
nearly  the  fame  couife  is  purfued,  nunier« 
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ens  ceremonies  are  performed,  myftic  rites 
are  fought,  and  dependance  placed  on  fuper- 
natural  efficacy.  - 

They  have  acquired,  like  the  Egyptians, 
the  power  over  ferpents.  The  priefts,  hke^i 
the  feci  of  the  Sadi,  polfefs  this  power  over  ^ 
ihe  reptile  race.  They  wiihed  to  give 
proofs  of  being  the  favorites  of  the  Great 
Spirit  by  exhibitions  of  what  die  more  ig- 
norant would  deem  miraculous  influence. 
They  go  about  curing  wounds,  healing  dif- 
cafe  and  exercifing  dominion  over  the  mod 
envenomed  reptiles.  They  fuifer  il:akes  to 
twine  round  their  arms,  encircle  their  bo- 
dies and  pafs  through  their  fingers,  without 
any  harm.  Rattle-fnakes  are  faid  to  come 
from  their  dens,  or  retire  in  any  dire<ftfon, 
at  their  command.  The  offices  of  pried 
and  phyfician  are  united  in  the  fame  per- 
fons  ;  and  they  have  difcovered  the  quali- 
ties of  plants  and  the  nature  of  fimples  to 
cfFed:  all  their  purpofes.  Even  brutes,  when 
poifoned,  are.inftindlively  inclined  to  proper  > 
remedies  ;  and  hints  could  be  taken,  fuffi- 
eient  to  difcover  what  qualities  could  allure 
and  what  deter.  Sticks  and  leaves  of  black 
alh  are  faid  to  be  fumcient  to  keep  at  a  dif- 
tance  every  poifonous  reptile.  When  we 
ccmprchend  nature,  we  fhall  perceive  very 
{q\y  miracles,  while  knowledge  will  exclude 
myfteries,  as  light  does  the  darknefs. 

All  their  cures  are  wrought  in  connetflion 
with  feme  fuperJiitUus  ceremonies.     When 
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they  work  cures,  they  ufe  certain  cabaliftic* 
al  ejaculations 'find  myfterious  rites,  the  bf:t- 
ter  to  create  reverence  for  themfelves.  Per- 
fons  chilled  with  cold  are  relieved  by  pour- 
ing warm  water  down  their  throats  ;  fever?5 
by  fweating  ;  fores  by  warm  medicaments  j 
agues  in  baths  of  hot  vegetable  fleam  ; 
fpafms  and  pleuriiies  by  fudorilics^ ;  and 
diarrhoea  by  ailringents.  Where  fo  much 
depended  on  incantations  and  fupernatural 
aid,  more  hope  would  be  repofed  on  tha^ 
number  or  rites  than  on-  the  efficacy  of 
means. 

At  times,  we  are  almofl  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  there  is  an  irjlinttlve  tendency  in 
human  iiature  to  fiiperption.  We  perceive  it 
not  only  in  the  favage  of  the  weft  and  ia 
the  prophet,  Meanem.ficeh,  at  Tippacance, 
but  relics  of  it  are  to  be  found  among  the 
moft  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
Jevv's  believed  in  figns,  the  GreeksJ^n  omens, 
the  Chaldeans  in  divination,  the  Egyptians 
in  ma:^ic  and  the  Romans  in  prognoaics 
by  the^flight  of  birds.  Even  the  chriiliaos 
of  New  England,  pol'ftied  by  the  aits  and 
enlightened  by  the  fciences,  yet  believed  in 
fuperaatural  occurrences  difturbing  the  {^l- 
tied  order  of  the  univerfe.  The  Vermont 
prophet,  no  lefs  than  the  Shawanefe,  had 
his  multitudes  of  followers  ;  and  credulity- 
will  be  found  enormous  as  well  in  poliihed 
':  life  as  in  the  rude  wanderer  of  the  wild  for- 
eib  oi  tlie  weft. 
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There  are  few  things  which  prove  the 
flrength  of  the  intelledual  powers  of  the 
Indians  fo  clearly  as  their  feveral  languages. 
Their  number,  radical  differences  and  muW 
tiplied  dialefls  manifefl,  that  their  inven- 
tion and  genius  were  never  at  a  lofs.  Few 
things  require  critical  invelligation,  pro- 
found logic  and  deep  refledion  more  than 
to  form  a  language.  Yet  theirs  was  fimple, 
and  lofty,  but  not  copious.  It  was  eafy  for 
utterance,  and  for  brevity  refembled  Ihort 
hand  in  writing,  one  word  anfwering  for 
feveral.  Their  founds  are  fweet  and  Ibnc- 
rous.  Their  language  is  deficient,  howev- 
er, in  tenfes,  modes  and  particles. 

Their  eloquence  is  extremely  impreffive. 
Thofe,  who  have  liftened  to  their  debates 
at  their  grand  fires,  fpeak  of  the  dignity  of 
the  chiefs,  of  their  exprefUve  geftures  and 
fiuent  difcourfes.  Red  Jacket  and  many 
other  chieftains  would  be  called  natural  ora- 
tors in  any  country,  and  fix  attention 
wherever  their  language  jQiould  be  under- 
flood.  As  we  have'fo  many  jufily  celebra- 
ted fpeeches  of  theirs,  it  is  truly  furprifmg, 
that  the  bed  of  them  have  not  yet  been  col- 
leded  and  prefented  to  the  world  in  a  vol- 
ume, which  could  not  fail  to  intereft.  They 
abound  in  metaphors,  and  delight  in  the, 
boldefl  figures. 

The  fpe:ch  of  the  Mingoe  chief  has  long 
been  admired.  The  Indians  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  Virginian  troops,  and  were 
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lOiTipelled  to  fue  for  peace.  Logan,  how- 
feveVf  difdained  t©  appear  among  the  fup- 
*pliants.  Still,  for  the  fake  of  his  country- 
men, he  wilhed  not  to  prevent  the  return  of 
peace.  He  fent,  therefore,  to  the  Englifh 
the  following  fpeech. 

♦*  I  appeal  to  any  \\'hite  man  to  fay,  if 
,€ver  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and 
he  gave  him  not  iweat.  If  ever  he  came 
i  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not. 
During  thie  courfe  of  the  laft,  long  and 
bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cab- 
in, an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  v/as  my 
love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen, 
as  they  pailed,  pointed  and  faid,  *'  Logan 
is  the  friend  of  the  ivhite  men."  I  had  even 
g  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the 
injuries  done  by  one  man.  Col.  Crefap,  the 
iaft  fpring,  in  cool  blood,  and  unprovoked, 
murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not 
even  fparing  my  women  and  children. 
There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  In  the 
veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called 
on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  fought  it  ;  I 
have  killed  many  ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my 
vengeance.  For  my  country  I  rejoice  at 
the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Lo- 
gan never  knew  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on 
his  heel  to  fave  his  life.  Who  is  left  to 
mourn  for  Logan  ?  Net  one  !" 
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CHAPTER  XXY. 

■JiiJJan  arts.  HoUfes.  Canoes.  Mock  cf  tah'^ 
ingfMi.  Snares.  Traps.  Cookery.  ui;>:cs. 
Ilaichets.  Chlff'ds.  Gouges,  Mortars.  Pef- 
iles.  Kettles,  Arro^  heads.  j1  Jlone  in 
the  fiape  of  a  pear.  Sculpture.  Hearths. 
Cellars.      Tinnnli,      Old  flehb.      JVears.    In- 

Jtance  of  Jhgacily.  Nets.  JVavipiim.  Cal- 
umet. Etrumerat.ion  of  arts  horronjocd  from 
the  Ind'iiin:.  Medical  kno^uledge.  Jmi" 
dotes.      St'pcrfdions  propagated.       The  com' 

forts  offa-vages  few. 

J.  PIE  mechanical  produilions  cf  t^.e 
Indians  are  few  and  iirj perfect:.  They  have 
no  ftruiftures,  no  monuments,  which  exhibit 
marks  of  much  ingenuity.  As  tliey  had 
not  the  means,  fo  they  did  not  appear  to 
pollefs  a  tafte  for  the  mechanic  arts.  Their 
houfes  were  built  of  light  and  perilhable 
materials.  Some  of  them  were  50  or  60 
feet  long.  They  v/eie  cov^ered  with  mats, 
and  warmer  than  jhofe  of  the  Engliilu  No 
rain,  no  air  penetrated  them,  Thefe  were 
erected  by  the  women,  and  capable  of  be- 
jtng  removed  v/iih.  eafe,  whenever  they 
wilhed  to  wander  to  a  nev^'  region. 

Their  canoes  were  of  great  ufe  to  them, 
lliey  were  of  two  kinds  |  one  I'/as  made 
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-qist  of  a  large  ]o^  exca^-ated ;  the  infide 
^'uriied  p.aci  wrou;/nt  by  a  O:one  gouge  .; 
^.nd  ihj  outGde  Ihapea  by  tlieir  itone  axe. 
f,T]ie  fecond  kind  was  made  o(  bircheii  b:irk. 
This  was  ccrioufly  wrought,  and  {o  very 
light  as  to  be  eafily  carried  on  th^  fhoulders 
by  cr.e  or  two  men.  They  tra=Dt!  as  rnnch 
^s  pofHble  \>Y  water,  and  can  proceed,  when 
they  chooit,  wilh  great  expedition.  In 
igales  and  rtorms,  they  manage  thefe  b'ght 
canoes  with  furpriiing  art. 

They  take  their  ffb  by  entangling  them 
w  wears,  dipping  for  them  widi  icoopnecs, 
or  ftriking  tiiem  with  fpears.  Birds  were 
taken  in/7tiirjj-,  or  fnot  with  arrows.  Ani- 
mals were  caught  in  trapu  Sometimes, 
■,they  build  tv-ro  iiedgCi  fome  miles  apart  at 
^one  end,  and  coming  nearly  to  an  angle  at 
'the  other,  where  they  lay  in  ambufh  to  kiU 
every  animal  which  ihould  pals.  Their  ter- 
rible  fnare  was  a  young  tree  bent  down  to 
the  ground,  which  entangling  the  game 
fprarig  back  with  a  force  fufficient  to" elevate 
the  largefc  animals.  An  Enghfn  mare  be- 
ing caught  in  one,  the  friendly  Indians,  a- 
•fraid  of  her  *'  iron  claws,*'  ran  to  tell  the 
owners  relpeding  the  airy  fiight  of  their 
^\fqiia<u}  horfc,''  not  having  a  word  to  dif- 
-criminate  the  fexes  of  infeilor  animals. 

Their  meat  was  cooked  by  broiling  it  on 
coals,  roafling  it  on  a  flick,  or  boiling  it  in 
kettles  of  ftone.  Corn  was  pounded  in 
*vooden  mortars  with  ftone  peftles.      Bread 
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was  baked  on  flat  ftones,  or,  being  enclof- 
ed  in  green  leaves,  was  laid  in  hot  afties. 
Clam  fliells  formed  convenient  fpocns,  SLui 
their  fingers  made  very  durable  knives  and 
forks.  Inftead  of  butter  and  lard,  thqjr 
made  ufe  of  the  oil  of  feals  and  fifh.  Un- 
acquainted with  our  luxuries,  they  were 
free  from  our  wants.  Ignorant  of  iron, 
their  hatchets  and  axes  were  made  of  ftone. 
Their  ufe  dilated  a  fimilar  fn ape  to  ours. 
A  young  fappHng  was  fplit  near  the  ground,^ 
the  head  ci(  the  axe  thru  ft  into  it,  and  the 
tree  growing  firmly  to  it,  a  handle  was  f«r* 
med  with  very  inconfiderable  labor. 

Their  ehl/Jel  was  of  ftone,  Iharpened  to  an 
edge.  Their  gouge  diiFered  from  k  by  being 
hollow  at  the  edge.  Canoes,  trays  and 
mortars  were  wrought  by  the  aid  of  fuch 
imperfed  tools  as  thefA  Fire  was  empl«y« 
ed  to  e^e^  a  part  of  the  operation,  and 
wet  clay  controlled  its  extent. 

Some  of  their  rmrtars  are  made  of  ftone 
with  fufficient  excavations  ;  and  the  ^ejlm 
of  tlie  fame  materials  are  formed  into  the 
ufual  ftiape.  If  an  Indian  family  go  from 
home,  they  place  tlie  ftone  or  wooden  mor- 
tar againft  the  door  of  their  wigwam  ;  and 
no  one  enters  it.  Their  honefty  requires  n« 
other  fecurity.  It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  bars,  and  locks  and  keys. 

Some  of  their  httks  are  ftill  dug  upj 
which  are  nothing  more  than  a  large  hole- 
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iji  a  (lone.  They  caufe  its  content*  to  boil 
hj  putting  in  fucceifion  hot  ftones  into  it. 
.  *  Tlieir  arroiv  heads  are  found  in  evei-y  part 
-of  America.  They  are  farmed  fo  as  to  be 
let  into  a  fhaft.  Xhe  fmail  ones  were  de- 
figned  for  children.  Th«y  are  from  one  ta 
five  inches  '^^  length.  They  are  generally 
of  the  filicions  kind  of  ^^.e  ;  and.  with 
their  means,  it  is  furprifing,  how  tiiey  cut 
^hem  ivith  fiich  art  and  dexterity. 

The  ufe  of  a  ftone,  in  the  ihape  of  iipear, 
with  a  neck  to  it,  is  undetermined.  If  it 
were  fufpended  from  the  neck  by  a  firing, 
it  was  a  clumfy  ornament.  If  it  ferved  as 
a  weight  to  fmk  their  nets,  too  much  labor 
"was  beftowed  upon  it.  The  Indians  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  art  oi  fculpture.  On 
the  end  of  a  long  ftone  peftle,  found  at 
"^A^ells  in  the  dilirid  of  Maine,  there  is  an 
imitation  of  the  head  of  a  ferpent.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  often  to  be  feen  on  the 
bowls  of  their  pipes.  In  New-Hampflfire 
was  found  a  piece  of  a  bone,  oa  which  is 
engraven  the  bud  of  a  man  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  The  countenance  is  favage,  but 
the  work  well  executed. 

In  the  places  of  former  habitation,  circu' 
lar  hearths  of  fiat  ftcnes  are  fomctimes  dif- 
covered.  Thefe  were  the  centres  of  their 
v/igv.-ams,  where  their  fires  w^re  placed, 
round  v^hich  they  fiept  with  their  feet  to- 
wards tliem.      This  mode  of  fieepir-g  v/ith 
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the  feet  to  the  lire  is  both  a  prerentatiTe 
and  a  remedy  for  a  cold. 

The  cellars,  in  which  th?v  preferved  their 
corn,  are  often  difcovered  in  the  new  fettle- 
mcnts.  Theh'  hurying  grounds  are  more 
frequent.  The  de-ad  were  placed  in  a  fit- 
ting poilure.  Relics  of  ornaments  and  in- 
ilrurneiits  of  defence,  which  v/ere  buried 
with  the  bodies  as  reqi'iifrtes  in  '*  ihe  ccunlsy 
of  fouls,'"  are  (lill  dug  out  cf  the  earth. 
Theilone  pipe  for  fraoking-  Is  ufuallv  a- 
mong  them.  In  a  titmufus  near  Oifapy 
Ponds  are  found  ikeletons  buried  with  the 
face  downwards  In  other  places  firings  oi 
wampum  have  been  found  entire.  Oldfdihy 
where  they  phmted  their  com,  the  fmali 
hills  of  whicli  are  yet  vifible,  are  common 
in  all  the  Itates.  Traces  of  paths  for  carry- 
ing places  between  rivers  are  dill  to  be  feen. 
Specimens  of  ancient:  poficry,  deemed  of  a 
valuable  kind,  are  found  in  many  places. 

On  the  great  Oifapy  and  Winipifeogee 
rivers  are  remains  cf  vjearsy  constructed  of 
large  Rores.  At  Sanbornion  and  liinfdale 
in  New-Hampfiiire  are  appearances  Ol  fcr- 
tre/fs  ;  the  one  at  the  former  place  is  com- 
pofed  of  five  dhlin<5>  walls ;  but  thofe  at  the 
vveRward  are  vaftiy  fupeiior  to  thefcv 

There  are  fomc  -Indian  Gazettes.  On  a 
tree  in  Moultonboro'  is  carved  a  hi  (lory  of 
one  of  their  expeditions.  I'he  number  of 
the  killci-i  and  die  captivated  were  reprefent- 
ed  hj  fo  many  iiumaa  figures.     The  llroke 
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of  ii  knife  acrofs  the  throat  dcfignatecl  the 
kiijed.  Even  the  fexes  had  fome  intelligb 
ble  marks  of  diftintftions. 

The  Indians  are  great  chfervers  of  every 
incident,  A  lavage  had  a  piece  of  dried 
venifon  flolen  by  a  vmite  man  from  the  OGt» 
fide  of  his  v.-igwam,  where  it  had  been 
hung  to  dry.  lie  pnrfued  the  thief  by  his 
tracks.  Meeting  a  traveller,  he  ftcps  to  in- 
quire, if  he  had  feen  him  on  the  road.  The 
Indian  defcribes  the  thief,  whom  he  had  nev- 
er feen,  as  an  old  man,  of  a  fnort  ftature, 
with  a  Ion"g  gun,  accompanied  by  a  fmall 
dog,  with  a  Thort  tail.  The  traveller  is  in- 
qiiilitive  to  learn,  how  he  obtained  fuch  an 
Hcciirate  defcription  of  one,  who  had  com. 
mitted  a  crime  in  fecret,*and  whom  he  had 
nevtr  feen.  The  Indir^n  replies,  that  he 
knew  the  thief  was  an  old  man  by  the  turn- 
ing in  of  his  toes  as  he  walked  ;  that  he  v/as 
a  white  man,  it  was  evident  from  his  mode 
of  ftepping  ;  he  was  a  ihort  man,  becaufe 
he  could  not  reach  the  meat  without  a  log 
to  ftand  on  ;  he  had  a  long  gun,  becaufe, 
wh.en  he  fet  it  againfc  a  tree  while  taking  the 
meat,  the  upper  pait  of  the  barrel  indented 
the  bark  ;  and  he  afccrtained  the  Azc  iind 
tail  of  the  dog  by  the  print  he  made  by  ly- 
ing on  thefand,  while  his  mailer  committed 
the  crime,  for  which  jufiice  was  purfuing 
him. 

The  nets  of  the  Californian  Indians  are 
luperior  to  aay  made  in  Eui'ope.     The  ma- 
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terials  are  from  plants  and  a  coarfe  thread  \ 
of  palm.  The  colors  are  mgenionil)/:  roix= , 
ed,  the  workmanfliip  admirable,  and  a  great 
variety  of  figures  reprefented.  They  are 
not  only  ufed  for  taking  fifh,  but  the  more 
curious  ones  are  worn  as  on^aments  for  the 
head  and  neck,  and  uied  for  holding  fruit. 

IVampum  is  an  article  of  great  value  to 
them.  It  formerly  confifted V  fmall  fliells. 
It  now  confills  of  fmall  cylhidrical  beads. 
They  are  either  black  or  white,  of  which 
the  former  are  the  moll  valuable.  They 
are  the  Indian's  money,  and  are  current  as 
gold  and  filver  are  with  us.  They  are  cu- 
rioufly  interwoven  into  every  part  of  their 
drefs,  in  a  great  variety  of  figures.  Their 
colors  and  fhapes  are  expreffive  of  things, 
and  ferve  as  writing  to  record  important 
tranfadions  and  to  communicate  thoughts 
to  each  other.  As  money  they  hire  war- 
riors witli  them.  As  writing  they  record 
treaties.  Nothing  very  intereiting  is  done, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  ilring  of 
wampum. 

The  calumet,  v/hich  is  their  pipe  of  peace, 
is  no  lefs  revered.  The  bowl  is  ufually  a 
foft,  red  ftone.  The  flem  is  of  cane,  paint- 
ed with  different  colorr,  and  adorned  with 
the  feathers  of  the  inoR  beaiitifid  birds. 
When  they  treat  of  war,  the  pipe  and. all 
its  ornaments  are  painted  red.  This  in- 
ftrument  is  ufed  whenever  they  enter  into 
any  new  engagement,  which  they  deem  fa- 
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cred.    To  fmoke  from  the  calumet  is  a  fign 

^of   mutual    friendlliip    and    peace.       Witli 

f  them  it  is  a  facred  oath,  a  feal  of  contract, 

a  pledge  of  performance  of  what  has  been 

/    promlfed.     The  fize  of  the    pipe    and    the 

•degree  of  decoration    are    correfpondent  to 

the  importance  of  the  occafion,  the  quality 

of  the  perfons  and  the  eileem   entertained 

for  them. 

We   have  borrowed  from    them  fome  of 
their  cuftoms  and  arts.     We  imitate   their 
canoe,  their  mode  of  trax^eiiing  and  taking 
of  fifli.     We  have  learned  to  ftrikefifh  with 
a  fpear  in  the  nighl,  and  to  allure  them  by 
a  torch  h'ght  placed  «n  the  outfide  of  a  c?.- 
noe.     The  fcoop  net,  lafpended  to  one  end 
of  a  pole  vfkh  a  wooden  bow,  was  their  in- 
^  vention.     Froft  fifli  were  taken  with  wood- 
^  en  tongs,  and  black  eels  in   cylindrical  baf- 
,'  kets,  refembling  wire  moufe  traps.    Perfons 
expofed  to  the  open  air  have  learned  to  lay 
with  their  feet  to   the  fire,  and  vegetables 
-are  prefervcd   from    the  frod  by  being  iir- 
merged  in  the  fitnd.       The  log  trap  is  the 
refult  of  their  ingenuity,  and  the  d]aggln^ 
i  of  meat  on   the   ground  in   order  to  entice 
the  animal  to  his  deftiny.      They  taught  us 
the  ufe  of  fnow  fhoes  in  cafes  v/hen  journey- 
ing woiild  otherwife  be  impradicable.  They 
preferved  meat  by  putting  it  into  fnow,  and 
prepared  it  for  ufe  by  drying  it  in  the  fmoke. 
They  had  learned   to  catch   ducks  in  the 
month  of  Auguft,  when   the  old  ones  are 
■  M 
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unfledged  and  incapable  of  making  their  ei- 
cape  from  fmaii  creeks.  When  taken,  they 
can  be  prefeived  in  fmoke  or  fait  for  winter. 
They  diefs  leatker  in  the  brains  of  animals, 
wliich  give  it  a  peculiar  pliancy  andfoftnefs. 
Their  art  of  dying  hair  has  not  been  com- 
sn'onicyted. 

We  retain  fonie  cf  their  modes  of  cook- 
ery. Their  green  com,  v/hen  either  roali- 
ed  cr  bciled,  is  excellent.  Their  famp  and 
homony  confift  cf  corn  brnifed  and  foaked 
cr  boiled.  Their  nokehike  is  parched  corn 
pounded.  .Suckatalh,  a  mi^aure  of  green 
corn  and  beans,  is  beceme  a  very  comriion 
diih.  Upaqnontcp  is  *the  head  of  a  bafj 
boiled,  and  the  broth  thickened  with  homo- 
ny,  which  is  one  of  their  richeft  delicacies. 

They  had  difcovered,  that  fifli  was  a  rich 
manure.  They  taught  the  Europeans  how 
to  raife  m^rze,  \vhJch  we  call  Indian  corn, 
which  is^'mcft  valuable  plant  for  eafy  fuf- 
tentadon.  Their  time  to  plant  was,  when 
the  leaves  of  the  white  oak  v/ere  as  big  as 
a  moufe's  ear.  We  cannot  give  the  natives 
fo  much  credit  for  ihowing  us  the  art  of 
girdling  trees. 

They  had  acquired  {ome  knowledge  ref> 
peeing  the- virtues  of  roots,  barks  and 
herbs.  ProfefTional  improvements  have,  in 
a  great  degree,  fupcrfeded  their  ufe.  A 
blifter  was  raifed  by  burning  punk  upon  the 
ikin,  A  foft  poultice  of  roots  boiled  was 
ufed  to   remove  inflammaticns.       Tevers 
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»     were  cared  by   fweatni;]^    in  a  covereJ   hut 

with  the  fteam  of  vvriter    poured  on  Iieated 

/rones.     This  was    fncce-cied    by  plunginc- 

.    mto  cold  water.     Cures  vveie  pretended  to 

f  be  effefred  by    cenain  iriyftical  ceremcii.'as, 

remedk-s  ceoending  more  on  .credulity  than 

\  Hiedicinal  efficacy, 

V;      Their   {kill   m  ^  preventing   the  power  of 
pcifon  and  the  bite    of  venomous   fernents 
from  taking  effed  has  not  been  communica^ 
ted  to  the  worJd  in  a  degree  by  uiiich  we 
,  can    avail    ourfelves    of    ^uch    advantap-e 
'  from  it.     They  treat  it  as  a  mylten^     Their 
own  fecurity  and  reh'ef,  however,  prove  the 
exigence  of  the  art  itfelf. 
;       It  is  to   be   h-5.mented,  that,  zivcng   the 
good  things  Vv^e  have  transferred    from  the 
favages,  we  have  likewife  prr;p.:.gated  their 
faults.     Many  of  their  fuperaitious  notions 
have  been    adopted   by    the  white    people, 
with  a  docility    worthy    of  a   good    caufc. 
The   minds  of  our    enh'ghtened  countrv- 
wen  have  not  yet  become,  free  from  the  be. 
lief,  that  lonely  mountains  and  deep  caverns 
deferted  houfes  and    burying    grounds  are 
Ilill  the  abodes  of  departed  Ypii  its  and  im- 
aginary  beings.     Charms  and  fpeH?,  witch- 
craft and^  divination   have  believers  fiilj  in 
vulgar  minds.     Apparitions  ftiil  make  their 
appearance ;  and  t!ir:>fe  are  not  without  appre- 
hennons  from  the  agency  of  invilible  beings, 
wno  nave  courage enou-h  n.-t  to  tremble  in 
the  fidd  of  baiue.      Thcfe  notions  of  ideal 
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beings  may  have  been  firft  imported  witli 
our  anceftral  emigrants  from  England, 
Ireland  and  Germany,  where  they  abound  ; 
but  they  have  been  greatly  hicreafed  by  a 
knowlsdge  of  thofe  which  prevail  among 
the  Aborigines  of  this  country.  Pagans 
were  always  prone  to  adopt  dmilar  opinions ; 
but  chriftians,  who  entertain  fuitable  fenti- 
ments  of  God's  perfedtions  and  univerial  a- 
gency,  will  never  believe,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  univerfe  is  abandoned  to  the 
control,  or  can  need  the  intervention,  of 
fubordinate  agents  from  the  invifible  re- 
gions. 

This  view  of  tlie  arts  and  the  ilate  of 
improvement  among  the  Indian  tribes  will 
give  us  a  very  humble  opinion  of  their  na- 
tional power  and  perfonal  comforts.  Tlieir 
means  of  enjoyment  werealfo  as  precarious 
as  they  were  liirfited.  Any  great  attain- 
ments in  knowledge  wej-e  impoffible  in  fuch 
a  ftate  of  fociety  ;  and  more  information 
would  have  made  them  wretched  by  being 
made  fennble  of  their  many  deficiencies. 
The  ignorance,  which  concealed  from  their 
view  higher  improvements  and  greater  com- 
forts, proved  a  blefling  to  them  by  riveting 
their  grat^ul  attention  to  the  few  mercies 
they  aftually  poffeiTed.  The  body  can  be 
fuftained  with  a  little,  and  the  mind  aifo 
can  learn  to  be  contents 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

PFar  the  great  purfult  of  favages.  Their  edu^ 
'cotton  mlUiary.  Enter  on  nvar  iv'tih  delib- 
eration. The  influence  of  ivom£n.  Rites  of 
the  order  of  Hujhanaw.  Weapons  of  war 
few.  Scake.  Lame.  Bows  and  arrows. 
Scalping  knife.  Tomahawk.  Modern  arms. 
Indian  armory.  Ingenious  devices.  Milita- 
ry appearance.  Officers.  The  heji  mode  of 
waging  war  againfl  them.  Their  mode.  Cuf 
ioms  in  war.  Their  return  home.  Treat- 
ment of  captives.  Torture.  A  fpedmen  (f 
their  death  fong. 


.IN  a  favage  ftate,  war  and  hunting- 
are  the  great  objefts  of  purfuit.  The  arts 
of  peace  are  few  and  iiT)perfe<5t,  nor  are 
thofe  who  cultivate  them  held  in  yery  high 
eflimation.  The  aged,  the  women  and  the 
children  attend  to  whatever  is  done  in  the 
bufmefs  of  agriculture.  The  warrior  would 
dittm.  the  labor  of  digging  in  the  earth  and 
toiling  in  the  dud  beneath  his  dignity.  Of 
commerce  they  have  nothing  deferving  the 
name  ;  of  fcience  they  never  heard  ;  and  the 
arts  receive  the  leaft  poffible  attention  from 
them.  Hunting  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  men, 
and  is  of  courfe  accounted  honorable.  But 
IX  is  war  which  engages  the  whole  foul  of  the 
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favag-e.  It  is  t].e  element  in  which  all  his 
povvx.sarea61.ve;  the  vital  air  in  whick 
hu.  adls  w.th  .the  greateft  vigor.  In  CZ 
ot  peace  he  is  all  red  and^ndolenceT  t\ 
m  war,  he  .s  all  adion,  enterpriie  and  furv' 

rnn^^r  ^  '^'^'i''^  ''^^  ^^^^^^^^  principally 
^onfib  m  pol:lhn.g  the  manned  po^ii 
nftuid^ons  into  tlie  yourhflil  mind,  exhibit^ 
tL  f  P"'^\^:P^^s  a^'d  ftrengtheni^p.  the 
with  the  lavage,  thefe  are  not  even  ohjeds 

war  Wr;  ^'^'^''  ^-"g^^^^  Wtonlake 
^ai,  how  to  farpriie  an  enemy,  how  to  treat 
a  captive  and  how  to  fecnre  vidory.  The 
^  ora  paffions  are  encouraged,  not  fupprefll 

hn'^.  '  1  ^'""^  V"'  ^"iightened,  but  the 
body  IS  habituated  to  wield  the  weaoons  of 
ce,^iiiCcion  with  the  moft  fatal  efFerf 

in  entering  npon  a  war,  they  proceed 
witn  great  j/./^.,,,i,,,  A  council  of  tlie 
chiefs  IS  called  ;  a  great  ^re  is  made,  round 
-hich  they  ailemble  ;  and  a  principal  fa! 
chem  addre/les  the  reft  on  the  fubjeds,  which 
called^them  together.  When  war  is  the  re- 
^ult  or  their  deliberations,  a  chief  marches 
?ound  m  a  circle,  inviting  thofe  who  are  for 
war  to  jcui  in  the  circuitous  march,  whi»e 
^:  v/ar  fcg  fl^rves  to  roufe  their  patriotic 

f\T  f.  ^'^^'^^  P''^^^^'  ^i^i  the  whole  ai: 
lemb.y,  kindling  into  the  fame  ardor,  be- 
comes  impatient  to  be  led  againft  the  ene- 
n-iy.  Fealb  are  fometimes  preoared,  when 
eacn  one,  cutting  oiF  a  piece  of  a  roafted 
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animal,  as  he  eats,  exclaims,  « ihtis  'xlll  I ' 
devour  my  enemirsJ' 

In  thele  warlike  meiirurcr,  the  'zuDmen  do 
not  ufually  join,  being,  in  all  countries,  a- 
greeably  to  the  gentlcnefs  of  their  nature?, 
the  advocates  of 'peace.  It  is  otherwife  in 
fqme  of  the  more  northern  nations,  wiere 
women  poifefs  vad  influence  in  their  coun- 
cils, become  the  condu<fi:ors  of  iheir  tribes, 
and  by  fending  pvefents  of  wampum  to  the 
mors  influencial  warriors,  who  are  not 
deemed  fuflkiently  eager  for  war,  generally 
fecure  them  in  their  intereil,  until  they  coi- 
led: the  elements  for  the  ftorrn  of  war. 

In  order  to  excjte  this  warlike  fpirit,  the 
Indians  in  Virginia  eftabhlhed  a  kind  of 
imlkary  or^er  of' nobility,  v/hich  they  caiie4 
*' I-L/fianaw.'*  The  rites  of  initiation  were 
rigid,  and  fometimos  dangerous  ;  but  were 
deemed  neceifary  for  all  who  expedled  to  ar- 
rive at  any  high  cfTices  in  the  gift  of  their 
a  countrymen.  The  candidates  foradi-nilFion 
into  the  order  were  taken  away  to  a  retired 
place,  where  they  continued  for  about  20 
days.  A  poifonous  juice  exprelTed  from  a 
plant  was  given  them  to  drink,  the  quali- 
ties of  which,  like  the  Lethean  waters,  made 
them  forget  their  former  prejudices,  attach- 
ments and  habits,  in  order  that  pure  reafon  _ 
might  ad  v;iih  freedom  from  the  improper 
bias  of  early  educat-ion.  On  a  return  to 
their  tribes,  they  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  pre-eminence  and  rcfped,  as  per- 
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fons  of  a  iiigher  crrder.  If  they  manlfefted 
a  rccolleaion  of  events  pi  evious  to  initia- 
tion, they  had  to  go  through  the  fame  rites 
again  with  redoubled  feverity,  vrhich  al> 
ways  produced  a  temporary  delirium,  ank 
often  a  lofs  of  life.  The  farvivor,  howev- 
er,  always  fliared  in  the  higheft  employ- 
ments and  in  the  mod  diftinguifhed  honors 
cf  his  nation. 

X  heir  weapons  of  war  are  very  fev.^.    Their 
^var^Iub  v;as  formed  out  of  a  root,  or  limb 
of  a  tree,  made  into  a  convenient  fhape, 
v/lth  a  knot  at  one  end,  of  ufe  in  cafe  of  a 
clofe  engagement  with  an  enemy.     KJlah^  ' 
hardened  in  the  fire  at  one  end,  was  xS^d.  as 
a  fort  of  fpontoon,  ufeful  in  deftroying  an 
enerny,  or  keeping  him  at  a  litrle  diftance. 
Their  lance  was  pointed  with  a  fiint,  or  a 
bone,  and  annoyed  the  attacked  with  \^h 
danger  to  the  affailants.     Their  bows  were 
made  of  ftrong  and  elafiic  v/ood,  and,  like 
that  of  Uiyifes,  would  often  require  no  fee- 
ble arm  to  bend  them.     Their  arrows  were 
armed  with  heads  o^  jBint  (lone^  wrought  to 
a  point,  which  did  execution  in  filence  and 
at  no  inconfiderable  diflance.    This  was  one 
of  their  mod  Cfifedive  inftruments  both  of 
defence  and  affault.     Since  their  acquaint- 
ance v/ith   Europeans,  they  have  been  fur- 
niilied    v/ith    more    formidable    weapons. 
TJieir  Jcalplng  hn'ifey   which   has  excited  fo 
much  horror  in  the  minds  of  their  enemies,, 
li  now  made  of  iron,  and  fufpended  in  a. 
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ilieach  hj  a  firing  to  the  neck.  The  toma- 
haivk  is  an  iiiftrument  of  great  importance 
to  tliem.  It  is  ihiped  like  a  hatchet,  with 
a  long  handle.  The  head  is  fitted  for  knock- 
ing down  their  oppofers  ;  the  edge  is  on  the 
other  fide  ;  and,  where  the  handle  pierces 
the  head,  another  point  pnojeds  forward,  of 
confiderable  length,  with  which  they  thurft 
as  with  a  fpear.  The  tomahawk  is  orna- 
mented with  painting  and  feathers  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  be  fxgnificant,  like  the  pipe 
of  peace,  on  which  in  hieroglyphics  is  kept 
a  journal  of  their  marches  and  important 
occurrences.  When  they  contemplate  war, 
the  tomahawk  is  colored  with  red.  If  war 
be  declared,  the  fame  weapon,  with  a  tiring 
of  wampum,  is  fent  to  fuch  other  tribes  as 
they  wifh  to  engage  in  the  war.  It  is  throv/n 
on  the  ground,  an'd,  if  taken  tip  by  an  ex- 
p;;rt  warrior,  it  is  confidered  as  a  fign  that 
they  join  in  carrying  en  the  conteil.  In 
their  late  combats,  their  weapons  of  war 
are  the  tomahawk,  the  fcalping  knife  asd 
the  firelock.  In  the  ufe  of -thefe,  no  men 
are  m.ore  dexterous. 

On  Long-Ifiand,  has  lately  been  founda 
large  quantity  oi pm,  of  a  peculiar  fig- 
ure, and  to  the-amxount  of  fome  tons.  They 
were  vS^edj  no  doubt,  as  weapons  of  ^nr, 
and  were  a  fpecies  of  fpear  heads.  Such 
vaft  multitudes  of  a  fimilar  fize  and  fliijpe 
point  out  the  fpot  where  tlicy  were  depoTited 
iis  the  fite  of  one  of  their  ancient  armories. 
M  2 
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They  life  many  ingenious  expedients  to  com- 
fDunicate  their  ideas  to  their  abfent  friend5„ 
By  eveOimg  a  pole  and  marking  its  {hadow 
on  the  fand  or  pointing  it  fo  as  to  caft  no 
lhado\v  they  are  able  to  inform  their  foilow- 
ers,  at  what  time  of  the  day  they  were  in 
ihch  a  place,  and  by  lopping  down  a  few 
fmall  bulhes  they  clearly  intinrjate  which 
way  they  aregcTne,  By  a  few  rude  images 
on  the  bark  of  trees,  they  commnnicate  to 
©thers  whatfoever  intelligence  they  deem  ini' 
portant, 

rheir  m'miary  appearance  is  as  odd  as  it  is 
terrific^  They  cnt  oif  all  their  hair,  except 
a  fpot  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  and  this 
is  divided  into  feveral  parcels,  each  of  wliich 
is  (liffened  with  beads  and  intermixed  \vith 
feathers  of  various  colors  and  curious  Ihapes. 
They  paint  themfelves  with  a  t2q\  pigment 
towards  the  eyebrow^  which  they  fpr inkle 
with  white  down.  The  grhtles  of  their  ears 
are  flit  almoft  entirely  ronnd,  and  hung 
with  ornaments.  Their  ncfes  being  bored 
src  Inmg  with  firings  of  beads.  Their  fa- 
ces are  painted  v.'ith  a  rtrange  variety  of 
f.olors,  fo  as  to  bear  little  refemblance  of 
human  beings.  On  their  breaftf,  they  are 
fond  of  wearing  fome  flittering  medal  made 
of  brafs,  copper,  or  fome  ether  m.etal. 
Some  tribes  are  in  the  habit  of  interweav- 
ing a  new  ring  into  their  hair  each  year ; 
by  which  m.eans  the  chiefs  in  particular  de- 
fignate  their  age. 
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f  They  have  many  rririltary  officers,  Eve- 
\  ry  ten  raen  have  afually  one  commander  ; 
and  every  hundred  men  have  one  general. 
Thefe  do  not  order,  but  advife.  They  have 
no  regular  difcipiine,  no  fj^ftera  of  war. 
Every  one  goes  to  war,  or  recedes  from  it, 
precifely  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  h« 
pieafes.  Each  nation  has  a  diftindt  enfign, 
generally  confilllng  of  fome  beali,  bird,  or 
fiih,  by  which  the  tribes  are  diftinguilhed, 
and  the  pictures  of  thefe  animals  are  prick- 
ed or  painted  on  feveral  parts  of  their  bo- 
dies. 

Their  vfomen  accompany  them  as  they 
march  to  war,  to  aid  them  on  their  way  ;  but  re- 
turn home  before  the  commencement  of  the 
battle.  No  provifions  are  taken,  but  a  bag 
of  corn.  ^  As  they  proceed,  they  fpread  out 
into  fmall  liunting  parties  ;  by  v/hich  means 
they  f-Ind  an  eafy  /ubfiilence.  When  they 
approach  the  en^my,  they  colle(5l  into  one 
body.  It  is  ibldom  they  make  ufe  of  any 
foraincation  ;  and,  when  they  do,  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  fqtiare  without  baftions,  fur- 
rounded  with  pallifadoes.  This  was  mere- 
ly an  afyhim  for  the  old  men,  women  and 
eliiidren,  when  the  warriors  were  abfent. 
It  is  never  their  policy  to  meet  an  enemy  in 
the^  open  field.  Every  thing  is  managed 
witn  lecrecy  and  flratageni.  They  feldom 
fall  upon  an  enemy,  except  they  find  him 
unprepared,  or  vi«5lory  is  well  nigh  certain 
to  be  the  refult  of  an  aitack.     Whea  they 
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make  an  onfet,  it  is  fudden,  furious,  and 
well  nigh  irrefiftible.  In  the  day  time,  they 
conceal  themfelves  in  the  grafs  and  bufhes, 
and  behind  roeks  and  trees.  If  they  can, 
they  lead  an  enemy  into  ambufhi  whence  it 
is  nearly  impoffible  to  efcape.  Their  iifual 
time  to  make  an  attack  is  juft  before  the 
dawQ  of  day.  They  commence  with  the 
war-whoop  and  with  horrid  yells,  founds 
which  favages  only  can  make,  and  the  god- 
defs  of  difcord  only  could  bear.-  The  on- 
fet Is  too  furious  to  be  lading.  Certain 
death,  or  joyous  vidory  foon  comes  to  put 
an  end  to  tke  maddened  conflift. 

It  is  the  objedl  of  Indians  to  extend  their 
Ime  as  far  as  pofTible,  v/ith  the  view  of  for- 
rounding  their  enemies,  and  attacking  them 
in  every  quarter  at  the  fime  time.  The 
beft  means  of  attacking  the  Indians  with 
any  hope  cf  fuccefs  are,  to  be  always  pre- 
pared for  their  onfet  ;  never  to  truft  to  ap- 
pearances ;  never  to  confider  danger,  to  be 
lefs  than  when  there  appears  to  be  none  ; 
never  to  depend  on  any  engagements,  fhort 
of  a  folemn  treaty  of  peace,  made  in  all  its 
forms ;  but,  when  an  attack  is  made,  the 
greateft  fuccefs  has  been  obtained  by  rufh- 
ing  upon  them  v/ith  the  bayonet,  without 
firing  a  fmgle  gun,  till  they  are  diflodged 
from  all  their  lurking  places,  and  by  pur- 
fulng  them  with  fuch  vigor  as  to  prevent 
them  from  loafling  their  guns,  or  recovering 
their  fpirits.     They  very  feldom  make  more 
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than  one  attack,  during  a  fingle  campaign, 
except  they  are  accuftomed  to  attack  th'^ 
rear  of  a  retreathig  foe.  They  generally 
fly  before  an  enemy,  and  do  not  feem  to 
have  thought  of  the  policy  of  palling  by 
him,  in  order  to  wage  war  on  the  frontier 
towns  in  the  rear  of  an  advanced  arrny. 
They  retreat  or  advance,  juft  as  individuals 
judge  bell.  That  they  do  not  meet  their  ene- 
my in  the  open  field  does  not  appear  to  be  tlie 
refult  of  cowardice  and  fear  ;  but  it  arifcs 
from  the  nature  of  the  weapons  they  ufe, 
from  their  fentiments  of  honorable  war,  and 
from  immemorial  uLige.  In  their  ov/n  pe- 
culiar method  of  fighting,  no  foldiers  can 
be  found  fuperior  to  them  ;  but  in  forts  and 
regula.r  battles  they  are  deficient,  becaufe 
they  are  Grangers  to  the  European  mode 
of  conteH:.  By  them  it  is  deemed  hon- 
orable to  lofe  but  few  men  ;  and  a  vic- 
tory, purchafed  with  the  lofs  of  many 
live.^,  would  be  more  a  fabje<5t  of  regret 
than  of  joy  to  any  tribe. 

Wh'?n  they  are  vanqulffQsd,  they  ufually 
manifeft  a  defire  to  bury  the  hatchet  and 
welcome  the  return  of  peace.  Sometimes, 
they  prefer  leaving  their  old  habitations 
and  feeking  new  ones,  farther  removed 
from  thofe  they  dread.  If  victory  declare 
in  their  favor,  their  excelTes  as  well  as  joys 
are  very  extravagant.  They  wllh  to  exter- 
minate their  enemies  ;  and  death  generally 
proves  their  lot.     If  they  are  preferved,   it 
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is  uilially  to  fuf[er.      They  i}:alp  the  dead  ' 
^nd  prefove  the  fcalps  as  fb  n^any  trophies' 
c.  .heir  vaior,  oftentatiouily   diiplayed  up. 
cui  poles  Bear  their  dwellings,  or  fafpended! 
to  the:r  wigwams.       They  do  r.ot  bury  the 
bodies  Of  their  enemies  fuln  in  battle  ;  but, 
like  tne  ancient   nations  of  the   eaft,  leave 
t^Jeir.  to  conmme  above  ground,    a  prey  to  , 
birds,  dogs  and  wild  beads.     It  is  an  error  j 
liiat  they  eat  their  enemies,  except  it  is  the  ' 
pradice  of  feme  tribes  juft   to   tafle   of  a 
fmall  piece  of  their  flePa,  as   an  a^ion  fig- 
^^^^  of  the  entire   deflrucffion  of  them. 
When    they  return    viclorious    from  battle, 
they  do  not    immediately    leturn    to    their 
own  villages,  but  give  fome  fxgns  by  which 
tne   late   of   the   confli(ft    maf  be  known. 
»Ho2ne  time  is  fpent  in  collefling  tbeXpoils  of 
the  vanqniflied,  for  which  thev  are  {o  ea^-^r 
as  moa   frequently   to    allow'  their  enemv 
who  itirvives  to  make  a  fafe  retreat. 

When  they  re^i^rn  home,  they  are  met  Iry 
their  wives  and  friends,  at  fome  diftance 
fi-om  their  towns.  One  of  their  orators  a- 
ri&s,  and  gives  a  hiftory  of  all  the  moft 
important  events  v/hich  have  occuned,  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  The  raptures  of  thofe 
who  receive  their  friends  alive  and  Mq  from 
dangers,  as  well  as  loaded  v;ith  fpoils,  are 
extravagant  and  unbounded.  Lamenta- 
tions over  thofe  who  have  fallen  are  equally 
wild  and  excefflve.  There  is  no  medium^ 
and  v.o  confolation  is  admitted. 
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The  capihesi  when  they  efcape  the  toma- 
fh.uvk  and  th^  ical|p!ng  knife,  are  v»rv  diirer- 
envly  treated.  Every  piiicner  is  in  the 
power  of  foine  Indian  mafter,  who  is  the 
arbiter  of  life  or  death.  Thofe  captivesj 
who  feem  the  moll  cheerful,  beil  natiiied 
and  rcfigned  to  their  condition,  are  fave  to 
freceive  a  better  treatment.  They  are  often 
l' adopted  into  an  Indian  family,  vv'-here  a 
h^jfDund  or  a  fen  has  been  killed.  The  njc- 
ment  they  are  v^,  adopted,  they  are  treated 
Vv^ith  every  mark  of  attention  and  with  eve™ 
ry  degree  of  kindnefs.  They  have  all  pof- 
fible  liberty,  excepting  that  of  returning 
home.  Revenge,  however,  often  takes 
place  of  all  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  the  captives  are  treated  with  the  utmolt 
leverity.  Sometimes,  they  are  beaten  and 
every  indignity  oiFered  them.  Sometimes, 
they  are  made  to  ran  the  gauntlet.  At 
other  times,  the  tomahawk  is  funk  into  their 
heads,  or  the  moil  dreadful  tortures  are  pre- 
pared for  them,  winch  terminate  only  with 
life.  If  an  Indian  be  a  fufferer,  he  feems 
to  glory  in  the  tortures  he  feels,  teaches  his 
tormentors  new  methods  of  increafmg  dif- 
trefs,  and  ridicules  their  impotence  to  hurt 
him.  The  fortitude  of  fuch  feems  often 
more  than  human.  Not  a  groan,  not  a  figh, 
not  a  tear  ever  efcapes  them.  During  this 
fcene  of  fuffering,  with  an  unaltered  eoun-* 
tcn-ance  they  fmg  they';;?^  of  death,  faying^ 
**  Intrepid  and  brave,  Ift^d  no  painy  and  I  Jtar 
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nrj  torture.  I  hanyejlahif  I  have  ccnnvcred^  I 
have  burnt  my  enemies;  and  my  country t^en  'will 
avenge  my  hhod.  Te  are  a  nation  of  dogs,  of 
cowards  and  of  luomen,  Te  know  jiot  hoiu  to 
conquer,  to  fiffer,  or  to  torture.  Prolong  and 
Increafs  my  torments,  that  ye  may  learn  from  my 
example,  hoiv  to  ftijfer  and  to  behave  like  men  /"  . 
Thefe  tortures  are  rare,  and  are  referred  as 
honors  for  wamors.  Incapable  of  moving 
fouls    of  fuch  fortitude,   and  wearied  out 

/ith  the  labor  of  tormenting,  a  chief  in  a 
rage  puts  an  end  to  the  horrid  fcene  by 
ftriking  his  hatchet  into  the  head  of  the 
fufferer,  who  rofe  triumphantly  above  the 
fear  of  that  awful  mode  of  dying,  v.hich 
they  had  prepared  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXTII. 

The  morals  of  the  Indians.  EJpnilal  to  fcc'tety. 
Feiv    virtues  and  vices.      Temptations  fcw. 

^  Morality  conne£ted  nvith  intelkHtial  improve- 
ment. N§  general  fyjiem  of  rides.  Feio 
motives  to  duty .  The  poiver  of  natural  r ell' 
gion.  Enumeration  of  their  virtues  and  vi^ 
ces.  The  northern  tribes  little  improved.  Spe^ 
cimen  of  parental  infer  uclions.  The  MiJfMri. 
I'iot  benefitted  by  European  intercourf.  The 
tpinions  entertained  by  favages  of  the  morals 
cf  white  people. 


^  HE  pra^^Ice  of  certain  inoral  vir- 
tucG  is  neceHary  to  the  exiftence  oi  fcle'y. 
Vice  has  eo  tendeHcy  to  unite  rren,  but  rli- 
ther  to  burft  afunder  every  bond  of  union. 
All  confidence  muft  foon  be  lol},  when  no> 
thing  is  deemed  facred  ;  and  goodwill  to 
Hian  will  ceafe  to  be  felt,  when  every  duty 
is  violated  without  remorfe.  Wherever  we 
fiiKl  affociatlons  formed,  there  muft  be  fonie 
ties  of  virtue,  which  have  conneaed  them 
together. 

Among  favages  it  is  not  to  be  expeded, 
that  the  moral  virtues  Hiould  be  either  verf 
numerous,  or  perfeft.  As  their  relations  are 
few,  their  duties  will  be  more  limited  ;  and 
as  tlieir  commercial  intercourfe  is  not  ex- 
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tenfive,  few  regulations  v.^\]\  be  neceiTaiy. 
Living  almoft  upon  common  (lock,  temp- 
tations to  wha.t  is  wrong  can  hardly  have 
exiftence.  As  the  inftitution  of  prop- 
erty is  fcarcely  known  among  them,  the 
feififh  appetites  are  too  feeble  to  create  much 
diilurbance,  or  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others.  They  have  nothing  like  riches, 
which  require  pov/er  to  keep  off  the  hands 
of  the  unjuft  and  the  rapacious.  Certain 
virtues,  of  couife,  are  rendered  more  fe- 
cure  by  the  removal  of  temptation  itfelf. 

We  fhall  find  among  favages  but  few  vi- 
ces and  as  few  virtues.  Before  there  can 
be  many  of  either,  their  intercourfe  with 
each  otlier  mud  be  enlarged,  and  their  fo- 
cial  connexions  mailtiplied.  Both  their  vir- 
tues and  vices  will  be  fuch  as  arife^  out  of 
their  peculiar  ^ftale  of  fociety  and  nngular 
condition  of  life. 

Morality  is  ahvays  very  nearly  connect- 
ed Vv'ith  the  degree  of  inform.ation  and  iriieJ- 
kaual  improveihent.  As  the  moft  learned 
pagans  were  extremely  deficient  In  their  lyf- 
lems  cf  morals,  fo  we  may  much  mere  ex-s 
pea  this  v/ili  be  the  cafe  among  ihofe,  whpmj 
fcience  has  never  enlightened.  Nothing' 
but  the  gofpel  of  Chrifl  has  yet  been  found 
to  carry  moral  and  focial  virtues  to  any 
j-igh  degree  of  excellence  and  perfedlion. 
Moral  rules  require  much  abllraCt  reafon- 
ing,  to  w^hich  the  ignorant  flwage  is  lead 
inclined.     Iilis  mind  fixes  on  particular  ob 
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jedts  of  dcfire,  and  concerns  irftlf  very  little 
about  general  relations.      Our  anions,  in 
the  direaion  of   which  morality  U  chiefiy 
concerned,  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  becomes 
utterly  inipofiible  to  prefcribe  a  particular 
rule  appropriate  to  each  particular  aftion. 
General  rules  muu  then  be  eftabhfhec|.     Di- 
vine revelation  has  done  this  v/ith  great  fim- 
plicity  and  to  great  effect;   but   the  wife 
!  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  all  the  light  of 
human  fcience,  never  made  much  progrcfs 
in    this  moft  important  branch   of  knowl- 
^dge.     The  great  teacher  who  caiTie  down 
from  heaven  adopted  a  peculiar  and  mofi 
pfeful  mode  of  inftrudion,  that  of  fuggeil- 
ing  a  general  ruie  of  a^ion,  and  then  "giv- 
ing  an  example  to  illuPa-ate  it.      To  do  to 
btliers  aE  we  wouid  they  {houJd  do  to  us,  is 
•11  general  rule  of  right  four.ded  in  eternal 
red^itude,  eafy  to  be  remembered,    and  as 
eafy  to  be  applied  to  practice.     Such  a  nile 
in  morals  is  as  important  a  difcovery  as  that 
of  gravity  in  the  motion  of  worlds.     The 
making  known  ^>  men  fuch  a  fimple  and 
praaical  rule  of  right  alone  vvould  entitle 
Chrifl:  to  the  ftylcj  of  tlie  world's  great  ben- 
efaiftor.     The  gofpel  contains  many  moral 
rules  of  equal  importance  v.'ith  this.     But 
tlie  ravages  had  no  fuch  rules  of  moral  i  ight, 
rio  fuch  ftandards,  to  which  they  could  re- 
er,  by  wkich  what  v/as  wrong  could  be  ei- 
her  difcerned  or  corredled. 
The  favages  are  as  much  wanting  in  we- 
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thes  to  moral  dudes  as  they  are  in  know!- 
ed^e.     The  fenfe  of  the  Deity  and  geaiime 
reltgion  are  infeparably  connefted  with  a 
ileady  courfe   of  moral  and  fecial  duties- 
Men  will  daily  break  through  the  feeble  ref- 
traints  which  a  regard  to  faihion,  the  fenfe 
of  honor  and  the  ties  of  intereft  can  impofe. 
Something  more  ilicred  is  wanting.  ^  Ever^ 
lading  happinefs  or  mifery  muft  be  the  only 
effoaual  fanaions  and  refuks  of  all  our  ac- 
tions.    The  foul  tnuft  have  a  difcernment  of 
^  its  immortality,  and  the  body  almoll  feel  it- 
^'  felf  rifmg  from  the  dead,  a  divine  lawgiver 
muil  utter  his  voice,  and  faith  muft  p_er- 
ceve  the  ultimate   awards  both  of  juftice 
ai-id  of  grace,  before  guilt  will  tremble,  and 
^oodnefs  will  run  through  the  lucid  circle  of 
moral  duties.     Eut  the  motives  to  thefe  vir- 
tues  muft  have  been  few  a.s  they  were  fee- 
ble, fmce  the  favage  mind  fcarcely  nad  a 
fmgle  glance  at  one  of  all  thefe  folemn  and 
imnreflive  realities.  , 

But  neither  God  nor  duty  are  without  a 
witnefs  in  the  world.  ^T.e  Indians  read  ir 
the  volume  of  nature  truths  which  none  it 
io  rude  as  not  to  be  able  to  underftand 
Reafon  and  confcience  raife  a  voice  whiet 
xvill  be  heard  by  all.  To  this  the  favag( 
liftened,  and  of  courfe  was  certain  to  be  m 
ftruaed  in  a  part  of  his  duty.  But  his  vir 
tues  were  few  ;  and  thefe  fecmed  to  be  nior. 
the  offspring  of  convenience  aiid  neceliit] 
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tlian  of  tliut  voluntary  choice  which  gives 
them  value  in  a  religious  view. 

Among  the  few  virtues  which  the  Indians 
prr.dife  is  that  of  hofpitality.  The  llranger, 
who  goes  among  them  unarmed  and  aiks 
their  prote<5i:ion,  is  fure  to  find  it.  If  hun- 
,  gry,  he  is  fed  ;  if  naked,  he  is  clothed  ;  if 
i  cold,  he  is  warmed  ;  he  Hves  upon  the  bed 
they  have  ;  and  notliing  is  required  as  a  re- 
ward for  «il  the  favors  they  can  laviih  upon 
him.  This  is  a  great  virtue  among  them  ; 
and,  without  it,  travelling  among  them 
would  be  impofTible,  while  in  a  civilized 
ftate,  it  is  of  minor  importance,  becaufe  the 
comforts  of  life  are  to  be  obtained  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  in  well  regulated  focieties. 

Frkndjhip  Is  an  affe(5lion  exceediagly  ar- 
dent in  them.  Through  a  defire  to  fave 
one  who  has  fiiov^ii  them  kindnefs,  they 
have  fuiFe'-ed  an  entire  expedition  to  fail  ot 
fuccefs.  In  trade  they  are  honcft  ;  and  they 
are  aflonilhed  at  the  crimes  which  white 
people  commit,  in  order  to  accumulate  a 
little  property.  Among  themfelves  all  pof- 
feflions  are  fafe.  No  doors,  locks,  keys 
and  bars  are  neceffary  to  guard  what  is  their 
own.  Their  lips  litter  no  faifhoods  to  each 
other,  and  want  of  good  faith  Is  ufed  to 
puniih  enemies  only.  Quarrelling  is  inllant- 
ly  retrained,  and  the  only  contention  is  to 
live  like  brethren  They  have  no  names 
for  feveral  of  the  moil  enonnous  vices  which 
in  frequently  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  civil 
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fociety,  becaufe  fuch  crimes  do  not:  exifl  a» 
mong  them.  If  they  have  few  virtues,  this 
deficiency  is  balanced  hj  a  freedom  from  vi- 
ces. 

The  Indians  poiisfs  aRonifhmg  patience 
and  equanimity  of  mind.  Tliey  have  a 
command  over  almoft  every  other  padion^ 
excepting  that  of  revenge.  Th-e  mod  fud- 
den  misfortunes  are  borne  with  perfe-ft  com- 
pofure  of  mind,  and  the  counten^ce  bears 
marks  even  of  cheerfnhiefs  arnidft  the  molt 
untoward  incidents.  The  young,  With  the 
mod  exemplary  docilityy  hden  to  the  in- 
ftruiflions  of  the  aged.  All  burn  with  the 
ilarne  of  patriotifm,  and  celebrate  with  zeal 
the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancellors.  They 
are  tan^.t  what  is  the  interell  of  their  coun- 
try, and  they  need  no  new  motives  to  urge 
them  to  purfue  it  with  undeviating  ardor. 
They  are  always  re.'dy  to  aid  eacli  other, 
and  every  thing  they  have  hes  at  the  difpo- 
Hil  of  a  friend.  No  one  fuifers  by  want, 
while  any  on?  has  any  thing  to  give  .away. 
They  have  no  taxes,  becaufe  all  are  ready 
to  offer  their  perfonal  fervices  to  the  public. 
They  need  no  hofpital,  becaufe  all  give  at- 
tention to  the  fick.  They  do  not  ever  aik 
charity,  becaufe  every  one  offers  it.  They 
have  no  prifjns,  becaufe  their  crimes  are 
few,  and  offenders  are  pm.ulhed  by  exclu- 
fion  from  fociety,  whenever  they  become 
dangerous.  Their  charader  is  a  mixture  of 
virtues  and  vices,  of  beauties  and  blemilh- 
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es.     Courage  and  cowardice  alter natelj  af- 
feci  their  n^inds  ;  and  they  are  more  anx» 
ious  to  punlfh  crimes  than  to  reward  virtues. 
The  following  exhortation  of  a  Me:iican 
to  his  fon  has  been  given  to  the  priblic  as  a 
fpechnen    of  their  morality       *<  M7   fon,  thou 
art  come  into  the  light  from  the  V7omb  of 
thy  mother,  like  a  chicken  from  the  ^^^y 
a»d  like  it  art  preparing  to  fly  through  the 
'  world.     We  know  not  how  long  heaven  will 
,  grant  us  the  enjoyment  cf  that  precious  ^^.m. 
which  we  poilefs  in  thee  ;  but  however  fhort 
the  period,  endeax'^or  to  live  exadly,  pray- 
ing God  continually  to  ainft  thee.     He  cre- 
ated thee  ;  thou  art  his  property.     He  is 
tky  father  ;  and  loves  thee  ftlll  more  than 
1  do  ;  repofe  in  him  thy  thoughts,  and  day 
and  night  dire^:  thy  fighs  to  kirn.      Rever- 
ence and  falute  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  oiie 
in  contempt.     To  the  poor  and  diftrefled  be 
not  dumb,  but  rather  ufe  words  of  comfort. 
Honor  all  perfons,  particularly  thy  parents, 
to  wliom  thou  owed  obedience,  refped:  and 
fervice.     Guard  againft  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  thofe  wicked  fons,  who,  like  brutes 
that   are  deprived  of  reafon,  neither  rever- 
ence their  parents,  liften  to  their  inibuclions, 
nor  fubm.it  to  their  corre<5lion  ;  becaufe  who- 
foever  fellows  their  fteps  will  have  an  un- 
happy end,  will  die  in  a  defperate  or  'i-^\A6t\\ 
manner,  or  will  be  killed  and  devoured  by 
wild  beafts.     Mock  not,  my  fon,  the  aged, 
«r  tiie  imperfect.      Scorn  not  him,  v^'hom 
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you  fee  fall  into  fome  folly  or  tranfgrelTionf 
nor  make  him  a  reproach,  but  reftrain  thy- 
felf,  and  beware  left  thou  fall  into  the  fame 
error  which  offends  thee  in  another.  Go  not 
v/here  thou  art  not  called,  nor  Interfere  in 
that  which  does  not  concern  thee.  Endeav- 
or to  manifeft  thy  good  breeding  in  all  thy 
v/ords  and  adions.  In  converfation  do  not 
lay  thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too 
much,  nor  interrupt  another's  difcourfe.. 
When  aay  one  difcourfes  with  thee,  hear 
him  attentively,  and  hold  thyfelf  in  an  eafy 
attitude,  neither  playing  with  thy  feet,  nor 
putting  thy  mantle  to  tliy  mouth,  nor  fpit- 
ting  too  often,  nor  looking  about  ycu  here 
and  there,  nor  riiing  up  frequently,  if  thou 
art  fitting  ;  for  fuch  anions  ?.re  indications 
of  levity  and  low  j^reeding.  Steal  not,  nor 
give  thyfelf  to  gaming,  otherwife  thou  wilt 
be  a  difgrace  to  thy  parents,  whom  thou 
oughteft  to  honor  for  the  education  ihey 
have  given  thee.  If  thou  v/llt  be  virtuous, 
thy  example  will  put  tlie  Vv-icked  to  fhame. 
No  more,  my  fon  ;  enough  has  been  find  in^ 
difcharge  of  the  duties  of  a  father,  WithJ 
thefe  counfels  I  wifh  to  fortify  thy  mind. 
Pwcfafe  them  not,  nor  aA  in  contradidion 
to  them  •;  for  on  them  thy  life  and  all  thy 
iiappinefs  depend." 

Tlie  more  northern  Indians,  however,  are 
not  equally  follcitous  upon  moral  fubjefts. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  are  not  fuch 
barbarians  as  fome  have  reprefented  them. 
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The  JeCiihs  and  the  Recolle(fls  had  particu- 
lar inducements  to  publiili  and  contiadidt 
each  other  as  they  did.     Thofe,  who  have 
been  among  them,  and  have  known  them 
intimatch/,  fpeak  of  them  in  more  favora- 
ble terms.     Many  of  the  I^rench,  the  Brit- 
ifh  and  the  x\merican  citizens,  whofe  lot  has 
i  been  cad  among  them  for  a  time,  have  refuf- 
f  ed  ever  afterward  to  return  to  the  bofom  of 
their  friends  and  to  thefocietyof  the  civilized. 
y/or   iavs  the   Europeans  taught  them    the 
principles  of  moral  and  focial  duty.     HigJi 
up  the   Miifjuri,    where  the  v/hite  people 
have  feldom  been,  the  natives  are  not  igno- 
rant  upon  thefe  moft  interelling    fubje(as. 
Though  they  have  no  regular  laws,  nor  judg- 
es, norpricfts,  ftill  their  inftrudtions  are  ex- 
,  ce^lent.    They  are  generous,  courageous  and 
aclive.     Thofe  who  live  in  a  chriilian  land 
would  hear  lelTons  againd  cheating  and  ilan- 
'der  which  would  raife  blulhes,  if  they  had 
blood  within  them.     Their  huts  are  open 
night  and  day,  and  their  honedy  is  a  perfect 
fecunty.     Their  old  men  are  confidered  as 
oracles.     Unable  to  purfue  the  chafe,  or  to 
engage  m  war,  thefe   veterans   inftruct  the 
nhng  generation.     Sitting    on   the  tops  cf 
then-  huts,  they   talk   to   their  pupils   the 
greater   part   of  the   day.       They   openly 
blame  thofe  who  violate  the  rules  of  moral 
duty  and  locial  propriety.       They   recom- 
mend to  all  to   be    tender  hearted,  and  t) 
hre  m   peace.      They   repeat  continually. 
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that  "  the  great  mader  of  life,  the  Great 
Spitit/'  loves  thofe  v/ho  have  re.-^fonable 
fendments,  are  liberal,  peaceable,  who  ref- 
pecl  age,  who  do  equal  juPcice  to  all  men, 
and  who  frequently  make  ofiferings  to  the 
great  mailer  of  Hfe  of  the  {iefn  of  fat  cows. 
We  entertain  a  very  lowi  opinion  of  the 
favages  ;  it  is  certain  they  entertain  as  low 
a  one  both  of  us  and  of  our  morality, 
Conrad  Weifer  was  fent  on  a  meifage  from 
the  governor  of  Pennfylvania  to  the  coun- 
cil at  Onondago.  On  his  way,  he  called 
on  CanaiTetago,  an  Indian  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  received  him  with  rapture,  fpread 
furs  for  his  feat,  prefented  boiled  beans 
and  venlfon  for  his  repaft,  mixed  rum  and 
water  for  his  drink,  and  lighting  his  pipe,.' 
inquired  refpedting  his  health  for  thefe  ma- 
ny years,  and  what  had  occafioned  hrs- 
prefent  journey.  All  his  queftions  were  an- , 
fwered,  and  the  converfation  began  to  flag. 
To  continue  it,  the  Indian  thus  fpoke.' 
*'  Conrad,  you  have  lived  among  the  white 
people,  and  know  fomething  of  their  cuf- 
toms.  I  have  been  fometimes  at  Albany, 
and  have  obferved  that  once  in  feven  days 
they  ftiut  up  their  fhops,  and  all  affemble 
in  the  great  houfe.  Tell  me  what  it  is  for, 
and  what  it  is  they  do  there.  They  meet 
there,  fays  Conrad,  to  hear  and  learn  good 
things.  I  doubt  not,  fays  the  Indian,  that 
they  tell  you  fo,  for  they  have  told  me  the 
fame.     But  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they 
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hy  ;  and   I  will   tell   yoa   my  reafons.     I 
went  lately  to  Albany  to  fell  mv  ikins,  and 
to  buy  blankets,  knives,  powder,  rum  and 
other  things.     You  know,  I  ufed   to  deal 
with  Hans  Hanfon  ;  but  I  was   a  little  in- 
clined this  time  to  try  fome  ether  merchant. 
However,  i   called   firfl:  upon   Hans,  and 
afiied  what  he  would  give  for  beaver.      He 
faid,  he  v/ould  not  give  more  than  four  {hil- 
lings a  pound.      But,  fays    he,  I   cannot 
talk  on  this  bufmefs  now  |  this    is   the  day 
we  meet  together  to  hear  good  things ;  and 
I  am  going  to  the  meeting.      So  I  thought 
to  myfelf,  fmce  I  cannot  do    any   bufmefs 
to  day,  I  may  as   well   go    to  the  meeting 
too  ;  and  I  went  v^7ith  him.       There  ftood 
up  a  man  in  black,  and   began   to  talk  to 
the  people  very  angrily.      I  did  not  under- 
ftand  what  he  faid  ;  but  perceiving  he  look- 
ed  much  at  m.e  and  at  Hanfon,  I  imagined 
he  was  angry  at   feeing   me  tliere.       So   I 
went  out,  fat  down  near  the  houfe,  ftruck 
lire,  and  lighted    my  pipe,  waiting  till  the 
meeting  fnould    break  up.      I  thought  too 
that  the  man  had  mentioned  fomething  a- 
bout  beaver,  and  fufpecfled  that  it  might  be 
the  fubjea  of  their  meeting.     So  when  they 
came  out,  well,  Hans,  %s  I,  I  hope  you- 
have  agreed  to  give   me   more  than   four 
fiiillings  a  pound.       No,   favs  he,  I  cannot 
give  fo   much  ;  I  cannot   give   more  than 
three  Ihillings  and  fix  pence.      I  tlien  fpoke 
to  feveral  other  dealer?,  but  they   all  fu»? 
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the  fame  long,  three-and-fix.pence,  three- 
and-fix-pence.  This  made  it  dear  to  me, 
that  mj  fulpiclon  was  right  ;  and  whatev- 
er they  pretended  of  meeting  to  learn  good 
things,  tlie  real  purpofe  was  to  confult  how 
to  cheat  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver. 
Confider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  will 
beof  my  opinion.  If  they  meet  fo  often  to  hear 
good  things  they  certainly  would  have  learned 
fome  before  this  time.  But  they  are  Hill  igno- 
rant. You  knowour  pradice ;  if  a  white  man, ' 
traveliirg  through  our  country,  enters  one 
of  our  cabins,  we  all  treat  him  as  I  treat 
3-0U.  We  dry  him,  if  he  is  wet  ;  we  warm 
him,  if  he  is  cold  ;  and  give  him  meat  and 
drink,  that  he  may  fatisfy  his  thiril  and 
hunger  ;  and  we  fpread  foft  furs  that  he 
may  red  and  ilecp  upon  them.  We  demand 
nothing  in  return.  But  if  I  go  into  a 
white  man's  houfe  in  Albany,  and  afk:  for 
Yi(5tuals  and  drink,  they  afk,  where  is  your 
Kioney  ?  And  if  I  have  none,  they  fay,  get 
out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  fee  they  have 
not  learned  thofe  little  good  things,  which 
v/e  need  no  meetings  to  be  inftrudted  in,  be- 
caufe  our  mothers  taught  them  to  us,  when 
we  were  children  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
poffible  their  meetings  fhould  be,  as  they 
fay,  for  any  fuch  purpofe,  or  have  any  fjch 
effe«5t.  They  are  only  to  contrive  the 
cheating  of  Indians  in  the  price  of  their 
beaver." 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  intercourfe 
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©f  Europeans  has  had  no  tendency  to  teach 
them  morals  ;  while  the  favages  think  they 
have  reafon  to  lament  the  deficiencies  of 
the  white  people  in  the  pra(5tice  of  the  mor- 
al andfocial  duties. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Importance  of  religion.  Conneaedtulth  hnotuU 
edge.  Human  facrt/lces.  Religion  in  Mex- 
ico. In  Peru,  j^t  the  Natchez.  Paniefes 
in  Ne'-jC'England.  PoUythei/is.  Ideas  of  a 
God.  Of  the  de'oll.  Potuatvs*  Opinions 
of  the  Narraganfsts.  Of  a  future  jiate* 
The  name  of  Gad.  Genii,  Siiperfliticm. 
Witchcraft.  Etccejfve  mourning  ^  for  the 
dead.  Manner  of  huryiiig.  Immortality  of 
the  foUl.  Religious  ajfemhlles.  FaHs.  Fef- 
tivals.  Prayers.  Engli/Jj  attempt  to  con- 
cert the  fan^ages  to  the  chriflan  faith.  Ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  to  meliorate  their 
eondition. 

As  the  foul  is  of  more  value  than 
the  perifliing  body  and  as  eternity  exceeds 
in  duration  an  inftant  of  time,  fo  much  does 
religion  tranfcend  every  other  concern  of 
mortals.  It  manifefts  the  wifdom  as  well 
as  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity  fo  to  have  con- 
ftituted  the  original  fyftem  of  things,  that 
the  xnoft  important  truths  fhould  appear  to 
be  the  plained.  Men  find  much  more  ob- 
fcurity  in  ufelefs  fpeculations  than  doubt  in 
the  great  praftical  duties  of  life.  The  fav- 
age,  who  could  not  foon  comprehend  a 
metaphyfical  queftion,  woul4  be  at  no  lofs 
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refpefling  what  was  right  between  rnan  and 
man.  Although  no  one  ilngle  ray  from 
the  light  of  divine  revelation  has  fhone  oa 
the  road  to  heaven,  and  no  mefTenger  from 
God  has  inftnided  him  in  his  will,  yet  the 
untutored  mind  perceives  the  Great  Spirit 
in  every  department  of  nature,  and,  Vvhile 
he  beholds,  he-feds  it  a  duty  to  adore. 

We  indeed  find  whole  tribes  without  a 
temple  and  a  prietl,  without  an  altar  or  a 
facrlfice,  but  nowhere  do  we  perceive  thera 
to  be  without  ftjrm  knoivledge  of  the  great 
Firft  Caufe.  The  foul,  which  emanated 
from  the  Deity,  feems  to  have  a  tendency 
to  rife  in  its  views  towards  him,  from  whom 
it  originated.  There  is  fomething  in  our 
hopes  and  fears  and  feelings,  w^hich  Gonduds 
our  thoughts  up  from  weaknefs  and  want 
to  the  great  fource  of  dependance  and  be- 
ing and  blelTednefs. 

The  national  character  is  intimately  con- 
ne<5led  with  the  national  religion.  In  the 
government  of  Mexico,  which  verged  to- 
wards a  defpotic  monarchy,  their  religion 
alfo  partook  of  the  fpirit  of  the  age,  and 
became  rigid  and  fevere.  Even  human  fac- 
rlfices  were  offered  in  order  to  appeafe  the 
gods,  whom  they  worfhipped.  Authors 
ftate  the  number  of  human  vitflims  made 
every  year  at  twenty  thoufand,  fome  at 
more  than  double  this  number.  Such  an 
aftonifhing  walfe  of  the  human  fpecies  for 
religious    oiierings   has   net  been   knov/a, 
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fince  the  period    when  the  ancient  Molock 
was  fo  worfliipp,ed  in  Paleflina. 

In  Peru,  a  much  fnilder  religion  prevailed, 
more  accordant  with  the  gentle  nature  of 
that  angular  people.  Hei^,  religion  and 
government  were  mild  and  benevolent.  The 
attributes  of  the  God  whom  th^y  loved 
and  adored  were  all  mercy  and  excellence  ; 
and  it  was  the  ftudy  of  the  worfhippers  to 
sefemble  in  their  own  tempers  and  charac-  , 
ters  him  whom  they  ferved.  No  human 
]>lood  ftained  their  altars  ;  no  unnatural  fe- 
verlty  was  adopted  as  a  religious  rite  ;  and 
few  crimes  could  be  offered  as  proofs  that 
they  were  not  fmcere.  As  they  woriliipped 
the  fun,  fo  it  was  their  endeavor  to  imitate 
that  fource  of  light  and  beneficial  influence 
in  their  own  a<5iions. 

The  Naiche%  Indians  were  once  reck- 
oned among  the  moft  powerful  as  well 
as  moil  enlightened  on  this  continent,  but 
are  now  dwindled  down  to  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  contemptible  beings.  They  ftiil 
worfliip  the  fun.  They  offered  human 
iacrifices,  till  falling  within  the  jurifdi^ion 
of  the  United  States,  a  flop  was  put  to 
rites  fo  unnatural  and  horrid.  At  a  feaft 
on  the  fiiil  of  May,  they  flill  light  a  calu- 
met and  prcfent  it  to  the  fun.  Som.etimes, 
in  their  more  pious  fervors,  they  cafl  all  their 
property,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  thou- 
fvmd  dollars^  into  the  fire,  vrhile  their  priefts 
and  warriors,  men,  women   and   <;hildrenj 
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in  ff  parate  circles,  dance  and  fmg  around 
the  fl.imes.  Thefe  facred  fires  weie  former- 
ly confidered  to  be  eternal,  like  thofe  of 
yeda  ;  but,  within  a  few  years,  they  have 
become  intermittent,  and  are  kindled  only 
on  feme  of  their  folemnfeafts.  They  have 
diiferent  grades  of  gods  both  good  and 
evij,  whom  they  confider  as  the  authors  of 
ail  blefiings  and  mifchiefs  they  ever  experi- 
ence. The  one  fuperior  good  fpirit  they 
call  "  Kilchi  Manitoo,"  or  great  unknowa 
Ipirit  ;  and  one  fuperior  bad  fpirit  they  de- 
nominate "  Matchi  Manitoo,"  or  wicked 
being.  Tlie  upfetting  of  a  canoe,  or  the 
agitations  of  a  ftorm  are  laid  to  the  charge 
of  him,  as  being  fupremely  mifchievous. 

Tlie  Paniefcs  in  New-England  were  au 
ariilocratical  order  of  men,  refembling  that 
of  the  Hufkanaw  hi  Virginia.  They  were 
feleded  from  the  rell  of  their  countrymen 
in  childhood.  The  objects  in  view  Avere 
partly  military,  partly  political  and  partly 
religious.  They  dillingullhed  them.felves 
in  war  by  ads  of  heroifm.  As  ftatefmen, 
they  always  in  peace  and  war  furrounded 
the  perfon  of  the  king  as  his  counfellors. 
In  religion,  they  did  penance,  and  dread- 
ful v.-ere  the  feverities  they  inflided  on  them- 
felves.  Like  the  Hulkanaw,  they  drank  a 
poifonous  juice,  as  a  part  of  the  rites  of  in- 
itiation into  the  myfteries  of  the  order,  and 
with  a  view  that  fome  evil  fpirit  might  ap- 
pear to  them.  Tholl-,  who  are  fond  of 
N  2 
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tracing  the  origiD  of  nations  from  aiHnities 
of  languages,  may  find  fome  roonri  for  fpec- 
ulation  in  the  refemblances  between  the  In- 
dian Paniefes  and  the  predecelTors  of  king 
Avander  in  Arcadia  in  Italy,  who  were 
primitively  called  "  Fani"  and  afterwards 
Fauni.  The  Paniefes  worfhipped  Ketan,  a 
god  which  fignifies  ivocd  ;  and  the  Italian 
Pani  were  fuppofed  to  fpring  from  trunks 
&f  trees  and  hard  wood,  a  fentirnent  which 
agrees  with  the  modern  fcheme  of  a  local 
creation,  adopted  by  late  infidel  philofo- 
phifls.  Other  refemblances  are  ftill  more 
linking  ;  and  Virgii  fnall  give  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Pani,  and' 
every  reader  will  fee  how  it  agrees  with  the' 
Aborigines  of  America. 

"  Genfque  virum  truncis  et  duro  robore 
nata  : 

Quels  negue  mos,  negue  cultus  erat ;  nee^ 
jungere  tauros, 

Aut  componere  opes  norant,  aut  parcere 
parto  ; 

Sed  rami,  atque  afper  vicfla  venatus  ale- 
bat."  Lib.  8,  315. 

The  original  natives  entertained  very  rude- 
notions  concerning  religion.  Many  of  them 
believed  in  a  plurality  of  gods^  which  made' 
them  oppofed  to  the  adoption  of  the  clirif- 
tian  fyftem.  A  chief  on  the  banks  of  Mer- 
rimack river  faid,  that  he  believed  in  37 
gods,  and  fliould  be  give  any  credit  to  the 
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^hriilian  religion  which  held  to  onlj  one  ? 
The  Indiaps,  however,  had  fome  concep- 
tions of  one  Supreme  Being,  exalted  above 
all  the  reft  in  power  and  glory,  whom  they 
ftyled,  t/je  great  man  abo'^oe,  the  great  fpirit^ 
the  mafter  of  life.  Him  they  called  in  New- 
England,  Ketan,  or  ELichtan,  to  whom  they 
prayed  ;  and  to  v/hom,  in  cafe  he  granted 
them  health,  plenty  and  vidory,  they  prom- 
ifed  furs,  offerings  and  valuable  prefents. 
Their  worfhip  confifted  of  fmging,  giving 
thanks,  feafting,  dancing  and  hang^ing  up 
garlands  as  memorials  of  former  favors. 

They  had  a  llrong  faith  in  the  exiftence 
of  an  evil  fpirit,  whom  they  denominated 
Hobbamocky  refembliug  the  devil  mentioned 
in  the  chriftian  fcriptures.  To  common 
people  he  did  not  often  choofe  to  render 
himfelf  vifible  ;  but  the  Paniefes  and  pow^ 
aws,  the  priefts  and  the  chiefs  pretended  to 
fee  him  frequently,  difcriminating  him  in 
the  lliape  of  fome  fawn,  or  other  animal, 
but  more  frequently  in  that  of  ^fnakey  which 
is  a  fmgular  coincidence  with  the  Mofaic 
account.  They  are  faid  fometim^es  to  have 
facrificed  their  own  beloved  children  to  him. 
They  believed  in  one  primitive  pair,  from 
whom  the  whole  human  race  proceeded. 

Their  priefts  were  called  po^juaws.  Thefe 
united  in  one  perfon  the  two  offices  of 
prieft  and  phyfician.  To  thefe  priefts  they 
paid  a  reverence,  bordering  en  divine  wor- 
iliip.     It  is  probably,  that  they  derived  fome 
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of  their  idolatrous  notions  from  the  Romam 
Catholics  in  Canada.  A  few  images  were 
found  in  their  paflellion,  but  thefe,  they 
faid,  came  from  the  north.  When  the  Eu- 
ropeans came  among  them,  religion  had 
greatly  declined.  Kichtan,  they  faid,  had 
formerly  been  much  more  addreffed. 

The  Narraganfet  Indians  oitered  facrifices. 
They  had  temples,  and  ftated  times  for 
worfhip.  The  oblations  were  entirely  vol- , 
imtary  ;  and  into  thefacred  fires  the  richell 
treafures  of  the  people  were,  caft.  The 
more  northern  tribes  confidered  their  exem- 
plary piety  as  the  means  of  preferving  them 
from  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  or  yellow 
fever,  which  had  dellroyed  fo  many  of  the 
neighboring  nations. 

The  moft  of  the  Indians  entertain  very 
reverential  conceptions  of  one  God,  whom 
they  call  the  Great  Spirit,  a  being  eternal, 
invifible,  benevolent,  powerful  and  perfect. 
Their  heaven  is  towards  the  fouthwefl, 
whence  fair  weather  ufually  proceeds,  and 
where  their  God,  of  courfe,  would  choofe 
to  refide.  It  is  a  Mahometan  paradife, 
made  up  of  ever  bearing  cornfields,  flow- 
ery meads,  pleafant  rivers,  clear  fkies,  per- 
petual health,  curious  wigwams,  good  hunt- 
ing, plentiful  filhing,  fine  fowling,  and  a 
full  fiore  of  Wampompeag.  Their  ene- 
mies alfo  were  provided  with  a  place  of 
fpontaneous  torture.  Both  their  heaven  and 
hell  were  the  offspring  (^  their  own  wifhes. 
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and  were  copies,  of  which  their  own  hearts 
were  the  originals. 

Some  writers  have  alTerted,  that  the  na- 
tives were  fo  ignorant  of  the  things  of  re- 
ligion, that  they  had  not  a  name  for  the  De- 
ity.  It  ought  to  have  been  rccolledled,  tliat 
all  names  of  fpiritual  things  are  taken  from 
natnral  objeds.  The  Hebrew  name  of  God 
intimated  mcommunicable  exiftence,  or  /elf 
Jufficiency^  the  Greek  Jupiter  was  derived 
from  a  word  which  fignifies  to  live,  the  Ro- 
man implies  a  creator,  the  Saxon  word  God 
is  of  the  fame  etymology  as  good,  whilft  the 
Indian  name  of  the  Deity  is  as  fignificant 
as  any  etymon  of  them  all.  Richtan  was 
the  name  of  God  adopted  by  the  Indians  in 
New-England,  but  Manitoo  was  a  much 
more  common  word,  and  this  fignified,  ex- 
celknt,  and  few  words  in  any  language  can 
be  found  more  fignificant  of  the  divine  na- 
ture.^ It  is  obvious,  that  all  languages  muft 
fail  in  conveying  to  us  any  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  the  elfence  of  a  fpiritual  being, 
infinite  and  inccmprehenfible.  They  con- 
ceived, that  God  exifted  in  a  variety  of 
things,  their  minds  aiming  to  attain  fonie 
knowledge  of  his  attribute  of  omniprefence. 
They  ufed  the  fame  word  in  a  fabordinatc 
fenfe,  and  when  tliey  faw  any  thing  excelltnt, 
they  Avould  exclaim,  Manitoo,  a  God  ! 

The  more  northern  nations  believed  in  an 
infinite  number  of  genii,  which  were  fnbal- 
tern  fpirits,  both  good   and   bad.      Theie 
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v/ere  fuppofed  to  exert  great  influence  over 
the  fortunes  of  men,  and  to  have  extenfive 
c-ontrol  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Pagans  are  remarkable  for  a  credulous 
and  a  fevere  fuperjl'itlon.  The  Indian  priefts 
are  great  jugglers.  They  credit  the  effica- 
cy of  magic  and  witchcraft.  They  have 
nctflurnal  orgies,  bcil  blood  in  a  caldron^ 
adopt  myftic  rites,  howling  and  fmgular 
dances,  depend  on  the  efficacy  of  fupernat- 
ural  means,  as  well  as  on  the  powerful  a- 
gency  of  malignant  fpirits.  Their  prlefts 
are  not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  leger- 
demain. They  preferve  their  ov/n  influence 
and  create  veneration  for  their  perfons  and 
offices  by  pretending  to  be  able  "  to  make 
water  burn,  rocks  move,  trees  dance,  to 
metamorphofe  men  into  flames,  make  a 
green  leaf  out  of  the  aflies  of  a  dry  one, 
and  produce  a  living  fnake  from  the  fkin  of 
another.'' 

The  evils,  flowing  from  their  full  belief 
in  the  exiftence  of  ivitchcraft  and  in  the  pow- 
r£  fafcination,  in  the  reality  of  a  modern 
fpirit  of  prophecy  and  the  agency  of  invifi- 
ble  genii,  are  great  and  diflreffing.  They 
are  fources  of  conftant  uneaflnefs,  deception 
and  perfecution.  The  artful  are  always  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  weak  and  credulous. 
The  few  are  rifmg  to  power  and  conIe« 
quence  by  impofmg  thefe  deceptions  upon 
the  many.  The  terrible  fcene  of  fuppofed 
witchcraft  at  Salem,  where  fo  many  fuffer- 
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ed  by  this  delufion,  originated,  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  ftories  told  by  an  Indian  and 
his  Iquaw  to  the  two  children  who  v/ere 
iird  infected  with  thefe  notions  in  the  family 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paris  of  that  tov/n,  whofe 
credulity  as  well  as  that  of  governer  Phips 
with  many  of  their  contemporaries  was  not 
much  lefs  extravagant  than  that  of  the  fav- 
ages.  The  Shawanefe  prophet,  Meaneir- 
ficeh,  at  Tippacanoe,  would  ftill  have  fome 
followers  in  moil  parts  of  enlightened  A- 
merica  and  Europe.  There  is  either  a 
pleafure  in  the  faith  of  things  incompre- 
henfible,  or  men  feem  .  delighted  with  the 
impofition.  The  fancy  of  fpirits  inhabiting 
deferted  houfes  and  the  exigence  of  imagin- 
ary beings  are  not  yet  worn  out  of  the 
minds  of  many.  Superilition  flill  keeps  oiF 
witclies  by  the  help  of  the  horfe  fhoe,  or 
knows  how  to  kill  them  with  a  filver  ball. 
In  chriifian  countries,  there  are  ftill  charms 
and  fpells  believed,  lucky  and  unlucky  days^ 
and  much  of  the  favage  remaining  in  a 
thoufand  forms  of  myftery  and  wild  fanatl- 
cifm.  The  infallibility  of  human  creeds, 
and  confequent  perfecution  for  religious 
opinions,  which  many  feem  defirous  of  re- 
viving in  our  lands,  is  not  lefs  irrational 
than  the  exploded  notions  of  witchcraft. 

The  favages  indulge  a  fmgular  mixture 
of  contrary  palHons,  of  courage  and  cow« 
ardice,  of  magnanimity  and  defpondency. 
They  are  impatient  of  ficknefs,  and  fejirfni 
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of  death.  This  is  obvious  from  their  fobi 
and  fighs,  tears  and  ftiricks.  Their  movn:- 
ing  for  the  dead  is  excellive.  No  comfort 
feems  to  furvive,  and  over  the  grave  they 
fhudder,  v/hile  they  raife  a  kind  of  "  Iriili 
like  howhngs."  It  gives  them  great  diilreA 
ever  to  hear  any  more  even  the  names  of, 
the  deceafed.  King  Philip  fought  to  flay 
John  Gibbs,  becaufe  he  accidentally  made 
mention  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  been 
dead  for  fome  time. 

They  bury  their  dead,  fometimes  in  an 
erj-cl,  and  fom.etimes  in  a  fitting  poflure. 
When  they  defert  a  country,  they  often  col- 
lect the  bones  of  their  deceafed  friends,  and 
depofit  them  beneath  a  huge  mound  of 
earth.  They  bury  with  the  dead,  food, 
bows  and  arrows,  pipes  and  whatfoever 
pleafed  them  mod  while  living,  or  might 
be  necelTary  in  the  country  of  fouls. 

They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
without  the  help  of  metaphyfics.  Their 
fentiments,  however,  are  grofs  and  imper- 
fecl  on  this  fubje<51:.  The  chic  hung,  the  (had- 
ow,  that  whicli  furvlves  the  body,  they  im- 
agine, will  at  death  go  into  fome  unknown, 
but  curious  place.  The  wicked  will  be  pun- 
ilhed  chiefly  by  mere  privation  of  the  pleaf- 
ures  referved  for  the  good.  Both  rewards 
aiid  punilhments  are  founded  on  their  con- 
dudi  towards  mankind,  and  not  on  any  re- 
lation which  fubfifts  between  them  and  the 
Sypreme  Ecing.     Of  the  refurreaion  cf  the 
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bodj  they  were  ignorant.     Thein  worfhip 

conlifted  of  two  parts,  facrifice  and  cantlco. 

The  latter  is  made  up  of  fongs  and  dances. 

They  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  all  mercies, 

and  readilv  acknowledge   his  government 

and  providence. 

Their  religious  aJembUes  were  frequent.      In 

cafe  of  long  continued  dry  weaiher,  their 
folemn  fajis  were  prolonged  for  weeks,  or 

till  rain  came.  Their  attachment  to  their 
children  is  very  great,  and  at  their  dcccafe 
they  addrefs  folemn  prayers  to  heaven.  Af^ 
ter  their  harveft  and  feafon  of  hunting,  they 
nfed  to  liave  religious  feftivals,  in  order  to 
exprel's  their  gratitdde  to  their  divine  Bene- 

S'^c'  ^^^^^^  relates,  that  an  Ottawa 
chiei,  at  his  departure  from  him,  offered  up 
an  audible  prayer  with  great  folemnity  for 
his  profperity  under  the  divine  protedion. 

Attem.pts  were  very  early  made  to  converi 
the  natives  to  chriftianity.  The  injuries  re- 
ceived  from  the  white  people  were  the  prin- 
cipal obftacles.  They  faw  that  this  rehVion 
had  not  fufficiently  amended  the  conduA  of 
thofe  who  profe/i'ed  to  believe  in  its  my/^e- 
nes,  nor  had  it  harmonized  their  affe(ftions 
tior  united  their  faith.  The  bible,  howev- 
er,  was  tranflated  into  feveral  of  their  lan- 
Fjuages,  though  they  had  not  attained  the 
m-  of  readmg  it.  Mayhew  and  Elliot  were 
^arly  apoftles  among  them,  Kirkland  and 
^argent  were  later,  all  filled  with  primitive 
:harity  and  zeal.     Churches   were  formed 
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and  preachers  fupported  liberally  by  the 
Englifh.  In  fome  towns,  large  numbers 
of  Indians  formally  joined  in  communion. 
I'hefe  converts  were  ftyled  ''^praying  In- 
dians,^* but,  too  often  it  was  apparent,  that 
they  had  not  "  put  off  the  del  man."  Some 
of  tliem  even  became  fchoolmafters  and 
preachers.  Societies  ft  ill  exifl  in  feveral 
New- England  plantations. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  more  capti- 
vating by  'external  fplendor,  feems  to  iuit 
the  tafte  of  the  favages  much  better  than 
any  form  of  proteftant  worlliip,  which  is 
more  fmiple,  and  regards  external  ceremo- 
nies lefs  than  the  condud  of  the  heart.: 
Some  of  the  Canadian  catholic  churches' 
are  elegant  and  rich  ftruilures,  have  French 
priells  and  are  ftatedly  crowded  with  wor- 
ihippers,  apparently  very  ferious.  The  Jef-* 
uits  found,  or  made  them  exceedingly  do-^ 
cile  and  fubmiffive. 

The  United  States  have  attempted  with 
fome  fuccefs  to  civili-ze  the  weftern  favages. 
They  have  carried  the  arts  into  their  coun- 
try. The  loom  and  the  plough  are  already , 
in  motion.  Some  tribes  now  begin  to  fee 
the  advantages  of  fixed  habitations  and  cul- 
tivated fields.  Ufeful  animals  are  rapidly 
multiplying,  and  new  comforts  reach  their 
dwellings.  Their  children  are  taught  to 
read,  and  the  wildernefs  teems  with  blef- 
fmgs  not  its  own.  Knowledge,  however, 
rauil;  be  increafed  among  them,  before  much 
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ban  be  expeded.  TheJr  implicit  reliance 
m  dreams,  witchcraft,  magic,^  prophecs  and 
nie(is  miift  be  defrroyed,  or  impodure  will 
)e  ibccefsful,  and  their  degradation  as  well 
•s  wretchednefs  certain.  When  tlie  ufeful 
Tts  iliall  have  increafed  the  means  of  fub- 
iftence,  when  fomething  like  fcience  fhall 
iave  thrown  light  into  their  darkened 
nmds,  when  civilization  (hall  have  produ- 
ed  order  and  have  laid  reftraints  upon 
heir  wild  paffions,  then  the  mild  religion 
I  the  Redeemer  can  be  introduced  with 
ilutary  effeds,  and  be  made  to  yield  a  rick 
arveft  of  chriftian  virtues,  producing  pu- 
.tj,  light  and  felicit)^  favoring  of  heaven, 
nd  worthy  of  its  origin. 
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.  CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Indian  ANJiQ^iTim.  Traces  cf  old  villages, 
Barro'ws.  ILmhalming.  A  <welL  Bury' 
in^  the  dead.  Idol.  Forts.  Infcrlpllons, 
Subterranean  ivalL  Cup,  Vcjes.  Giants, 
Mammoth.  Present  state  of  the  Indium, 
In  South  America.  In  North  America. 
Tcnvards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  V/lthln  the  Unl 
ted  States.  Their  ?iumhers  grea'ly  dlmln' 
ijhed.  Warriors,  North'wejlern  forts  ta- 
hen,  Indians  Jlill  numerous  around  the  lakt 
Capture  at  Detroit.  Indian  hojtllities  rene'W- 
edhi  1812. 

A  COMPLETE  defcription  of  In- 
dian  antiquities  alone  would  make  a  volume. 
Every  part  of  America  can  fiirnifli  fome  oi 
ihefe.  Veiliges  of  old  fields  and  'ulllagei 
may  be  traced  in  every  region  and  in  every 
climate.  Barrows  for  the  fepulture  of  the 
dead  are  yet  to  be  feen,  where  the  lefs  per- 
ifhable  parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  article? 
buried  with  them  afford  indubitable  proofs 
of  their  ufe.  Near  Lexington  in  Kentucky,, 
bodies  have  been  dug  up  in  fuch  a  ftate  o\ 
prefervation  as  to  excite  a  fafpicion,  that 
the  natives  were  not  (Irangers  to  the  art  oi 
ejnhalmlny.  In  the  fame  town,  was  alfo  dif- 
covered  a  well  artiiiclally  floned,  beneath  a 
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flat  rock  which  had  long  concealed  it.  From 
coals,  alhes  and  burned  bones  found  en  the 
Scioto,  rcingled  together,  it  has  been  ccn- 
jedured,  that  it  was  once  cuftomary  there 
to  burn  their  dead  on  a  funeral  pyre.  Near 
Eail  Hartford  in  Conr.edicut  was  found  an 
I  Indian  Idol,  about  32  inches  high,  made  of 
ivhite  granite,  with  the  figure  of  a  cap  on 
its  head  ;  and  fo  lately  as  the  lad  century, 
Si  powaw  and  religious  rites  were  peiforrned 
: before  it,  on  occafion  of  interring  a  lachem 
I  of  the  Farmington  tribe.  The  Chippewas 
iretain  fiill  their  ancefcorial  ceremonies  of  re- 
,iif;icn. 

The  Indian  f:rU  at  the  weft  ward  are 
deemed  great  curiofities.  The  one  at  Chil- 
icothe  is  a  mile  In  diameter.  You  can 
fcarcely  ride  twenty  miles  in  Ohio  without 
meetini;  wich  fome  of  thefe.  That  at  Ma- 
rietta has  been  examined  with  the  greateil 
accuracy.  It  lies  on  an  extenfive  plai.i. 
The  fquare  fort  alone  contains  40  acres,  fur- 
rounded  by  walls  of  earth  from  6  to  10  feet 
high,  and  from  25  to  36  feet  thick.  It  has 
l^gate.ways,  3  on  each  fide,  at  equal  dif- 
tances.  It  has  a  covered  way,  once  ending 
at  the  river  Mufkingum,  with  parallel  walls, 
231  feet  apart,  with  a  crowning  road  be- 
tween, like  a  turnpike.  Within  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  there  is  an  oblong,  elevated 
quare,  188  feet  by  132,  and  9  feet  high, 
with  regular  fteps  to  the  top.  There  are. 
Rear  this,  two  other  fimilar  fquares.     Near 
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by  is  a  circular  mound,  30  feet  in  diametei 
and  5  feet  in  height.  A  mound  alfo  guards 
the  openings  in  the  walls  for  gates.  To 
wards  the  foutheafl  is  a  fmaller'^fort,  cover 
ing  20  acres.  On  the  outfide  of  this,  15  i-. 
niound  in  the  fliape  of  a  fugar  loaf,  111 
feet  in  diameter,  30  feet  in  altitude,  fur. 
rounded  by  a  ditch,  4  feet  deep  and  II 
wide,  defended  by  a  parapet  4  feet  high, 
with  a  gate  way  to  the  fort  20  feet  wide! 
Near  thefe  are  mounds,  in  which  the  dead 
were  depofited.  The  earth  compchng  thefe 
works  was  brought  from  a  diicance.  About 
90  miles  further  up  the  weftern  branch  of 
the  Mufkingum,  there  is  a  much  largei 
fort,  two  miles  in  extent.  On  all  thefe 
grow  trees  of  great  magnitude.  The  pref- 
ent  race  of  Indians  have  no  traditions  con- 
cerning thefe  works,  by  whom  they  were 
built,  what  v/as  their  ufe,  or  who  were  the 
enemy,  or  the  conquerors.  The  timber  and 
other  circumftances  fhow,  that  the  events, 
wJiich  theie  works  recognize,  took  place 
more  than  1000  years  ago.  It  is  probable, 
that  thefe  forts  v/ere  the  laft  ftands  which 
fome  ancient  people  made  againft  a  vidori- 
ous  foe.  America  alfo  hiis  had  her  Goths 
and  Vandals,  and  barbarifm  has  triumphed 
over  a  race  which  once  were  making  ap- 
proaches towards  civilized  life. 

Ohio  and  Kentucky,  Pennfyluania  and 
New  York  are  the  States  principally  diltin- 
guifhed  for  Indian  antiquities,     Georgia,  it 
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h?.3  lately  been  difcovered,  contr  ibutes  her 
proportion.      In  Jones'  county,    there  are 
two  tumuli,  20  feet  high  and  150  in  circum- 
ference,     l^'hiile  digging  into  one  of  the 
barrows,  they  found  feveral  mutilated  re» 
mains  of  guns,  the  plates  of  whofe  locks 
were  much  longer  than  thofe  now  in  ufe. 
Several  farming  tools,  axes  and  hoes,  of  a 
fmgular   ftrufture,    were  found.      Among 
other  things,  was  difcovered  the  clapper  of 
a  bell,  which  now  weighs  7  pounds,  although 
it  has  loil  much  by  the  influence  of  oxydize- 
ment.     Near  the  fame  fpot,  was  a  medal^ 
with  obfcure  hieroglyphic  figures  upon  it, 
and  the  word,  «  Roma,'*  very  diftingulfiia- 
ble.     There  was  every  appearance  that  this 
place  had  been  an  encampment  for  100,000 
men.     On  Cedar  creek,  ten  miles  diftant, 
a  hill  is  fortified,  whofe  works  are  ftill  more 
ftriking  in  appearance.      Heaps  of   aihes, 
contaming  from  one  to  five  hundred  bufh» 
els,  are  common,  and  feveral  on  a  fmgle 
acre.     In  thefe  are  pieces  of  earthen  ware 
cunouily  figured,  one  of  a  diameter  of  20 
nches.     Weights,  of  a  pound  avordupois, 
niade  of  polilhed  fiint  ftone,  and  circular 
n  ihape,  were  among  thefe.     Roads  are  yet 
rjfible,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  venera- 
)le  oak  now  ftands.     The   Indians  declare, 
hefe  were  not  their  produ<5lions.     Tradi- 
lon  does  not  reach  fo  far  back  into  the  lapfe 
f  ages. 

la  the  fortified  camp  at  Redftoae,   are 
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eertain  infcripticns  to  be  feen,  earthen  urns 
are  dug  up,  and  flone  pipes  found.  On 
the  Mulkingum,  are  tajfclakd Jhnes  ;  hatcli- 
ets,  beads  and  fhells  are  common.  Al- 
though the  Indians  were  iVippofed  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  ufe  of  filt,  yet  "a  pan, 
which  feemed  defigned  for  making  it,  has 
been  found.  In  North  Carolina  lias  been 
difcovered  a  prodigious  fuhlerraneon  <waiL 
At  Nafaville  in  Tenneifee,  6  feet  below  "the 
furface,  was  dug  up  a  cup  in  the  iliape  of 
^frog.  From  the  bank  of  the  Wabaflr  v/as 
wafhed  out  a  'vafe  oF  Indian  manufadure, 
originally  in  poffeffion  of  gov.  W.  H.  Har- 
rlfon.  In  Chenango  county  in  the  Hate  of 
New- York,  was  found  another  vafe,  hold- 
ing nearly  two  quarts,  conuderably  adorn- 
ed. Near  Chllicothe  are  found  coats  of  ruf- 
ty  7naUy  evident  traces  of  about  '.Yd  furnaces , 
all  on  an  area  of  100  acres,  furrounded  with 
a  (lone  wall,  which,  judging  from  the  pref- 
ent  quantity  oPftone,  might  have  been  15 
feet  high  and  5  thick. 

There  are  ten  known  wfcriptions  on  rocks, 
all  near  by  water,  within  the  United  States. 
The  mod  remarkable  is  at  Dighton  in  Maf- 
fachufetts.  It  is  a  hieroglyphic  reprefenta- 
tion,  whofe  meaning  has  never  been  decy- 
phered.  On  one  fide,  it  takes  up  a  fpace 
a  little  more  than  10  feet  by  4.  It  has  fome 
rcfemblance  of  human  beings,  of  triangles 
and  parallel  lines,  but  none  of  them  could 
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be  defigned  as  fuch.     What  it  was  intended 
toreprefent,  it  is  as  yet  uncertain. 

The  ancient  race  of  Indians  were  of  a 
ilgantk  ftature.  The  mode  of  burying  men 
of  diflinaion,  it  appears,  was  to  lay  them 
in  a  grave  and  place  a  large  flat  ftone  over 
them.^  Several  fkeletons  have  been  found 
m  Ohio  meafuring  from  8  to  10  feet  in 
height.  The  prefent  Ofage  chief,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Miffouri,  is  7  feet.  Savages 
think  more  of  phyfical  endowments  than  of 
mteiledual. 

With  the  ancient  race  of  Indians,  that  of 
ancient  animals  alfo  has  become  extinft. 
The  mammoth,  the  largeft  of  land  ani- 
mals, is  no  more.  His  bones,  defying  the 
attacks  of  time,  are  the  admiration  of  pa/f- 
mg  ages.  The  continent  we  inhabit  has 
been  the  theatre  of  more  improved  men  and 
of  interefting  fcenes. 

^  Of  ihe  prefent  race  of  Indians  much  lefs 
is  known  than  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pedled.  In  South  ^mfrka,  their  population 
IS  Ibll  very  great.  Though  taxed  and  op- 
preiled,  they  are  not  deftroyed.  In  Chili, 
they  are  yet  too  powerful  for  a  complete 
conqueft  by  the  Spaniards.  ChUi  can  raife 
about:  60,000  warriors,  and  Paraguav  as 
many  more.  Some  of  the  iflands  are  both 
popuj..,.s  and  powerful  ;  and  Europeans 
have  not  been  able  to  take  poffe/Ticn  cf  St. 
V^incent.  Amazonia  and  Patagonia  are  ftiU 
nrtncible  ;  and  but  a  fiaall  part  of  Guia- 
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na  can  be  held  by  the  Dutch  and  the  French. 
The  Caribbees,  who,  with  the  Arvaques, 
Yaos  and  Galibis,  inhabit  k,  have  long 
been  renowned  for  valor  and  have  become 
the  terror  of  ihvaders.  Many  of  thefe  na- 
tives live  in  populous  cities,  enjoy  many  of 
the  arts,  while  their  climate  yields  all  the 
comforts  and  a  full  portion  of  the  luxuries 
of  life.  New  Mexico  has  a  great  variety 
of  nations,  of  which  the  Apaches  are  tlie 
moft  noticed  ;  and  they  have  been  rather 
appeafed  than  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  Californians  are  numerous,  and  at  Qui- 
to feem  to  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  happi- 
nefs.  They  were  highly  profperous,  well 
clothed  and  fed,  when  the  Europeans  firft 
came  among  them. 

North  America  had  lefs  numbers,  but  ftill 
was  every  where  fettled.  The  col  deft  re- 
gions are  not  deferted  by  them.  The  Ara-: 
'  thapefcows  and  Efquimaux  live  beyond  the| 
70th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  Eng-' 
lifli  northweftem  company  has  eftablifhed 
trading  houfes  fome  thou.^ands  of  miles  high- 
er up  than  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal. The  fur  trade  is  of  great  value  to 
them  ;  and  by  it  they  keep  the  favages  in 
fubjedlion  to  their  vviflies.  Sir  John  John- 
fon,  in  time  of  war,  refides  among  the  war- 
riors, and  has  fome  thoufands  at  the  con- 
trol of  government,  by  whom  they  are 
clothed,  fed  and  paid.  The  Britiih  nation 
has  adopted  the  barbarous  policy  of  em- 
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ploying  them  againft  their  proteftant  breth- 
ren in  the  United  States  ;  and  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  this  latter  power  were  entirely 
free  from  this  iniquity.  The  Indians  fay, 
that  the  Britifti  give  them  ^^  a  great  dealofmon" 
eyj  and  the  United  States  a  great  deal  of  good 
advice.** 

Beyond  the  rocky  or  Jhining  mountains  to 
the  weft,  on  the  way  to  the  Pacific  oce.an, 
are  very  many  and  highly  populous  ngttions 
of  Indians.  Their  population  may  have 
been  increafed  by  the  tribes  which  have  been 
driven  away  by  Europeans  from  the  fhores 
of  the  Atlantic,  unwilling  they  fhould  find 
a  fettlement  on  tlie  eaftern  fide  of  the  great 
mountains  of  America.  In  the  Floridas 
and  Louifiana,  eaft  of  the  MiilHrippi,  are 
the  Hoamas,  of  about  60  perfons  only,  25 
leagues  above  Orleans  ;  and,  weft  of  the 
river,  near  Pointe-Coupee,  are  feveral  tribes, 
but  greatly  diminiftied  in  population. 

Within  the  United  States^  many  tribes  are 
ftill  remaining.  Others,  dwindled  down  to 
a  fmall  number,  have  loft  their  names  by  a 
confolidation  with  other  nations.  Where 
were  formerly  20  millions  of  natives,  theie 
it  is  not  probable  that  1 0  thoufand  now  re- 
main. Few  are  to  be  feen  in  any  part  of 
New-England.  In  1790,  there  were  about 
30  churches  of  Indians,  but  the  mo  ft  of 
them  have  become  extind.  A  few  planta- 
tions in  the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts  and  the 
diftria   of    Maine   may   poffibly    number 
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nearly  100  each.  In  1730,  Rhode  Ifland 
could  number  985  in  all,  but  thefe  are  no 
iBore.  In  New  York  ftate,  are  remnants  , 
of  feveral  tribes.  By  a  late  eftimate,  the 
fix  nations  amounted  to  6330  fouls.  All, 
but  one  family  of  the  Mohawks,  have  fet- 
tled on  the  Grand  river  in  Upper  Canada, 
owing  to  their  attachment  to  the  family  of 
Sir  John  Johnfon.  There  are  two  villages  of 
Senccas  on  Allegany  river.  A  few  Deia- 
wares  and  Skawaghees  are  fettled  on  Bufla- 
loe  creek.  The  Stockbridge  and  Mohegan 
tribes  are  at  Oneida.  Thefe  adopted  the 
Tufcarorasfrom  North  Carolina  and  Virgin- 
ia. All,  but  the  two  laft  tribes,  fided  with 
the  Britilh,  during  the  revolutionary  con- 
teft. 

All  the  tribes  are  greatly  dimlnl/hed  in  the 
number  of  their  people,  while  fome  tribes 
are  entirely  extindl.  In  Georgia,  the  Creeks, 
compofed  of  about  20  ancient  tribes  united, 
amount  to  17,280  perfons  and  5860  war- 
riors. The  Chaftaws  were,  many  years 
ago,  reckoned  at  12,123  fowls,  and  4000 
iighting  men.  The  Chickafaws  can  raife 
575  warriors,  and  the  number  of  people 
v/as  formerly  1725.  The  Catabaws,  the 
only  tribe  in  South  Carolina,  amount  to  450 
inhabitants  only,  and  have  150  fighting 
men.  The  Cherokees,  in  Tenneffce,  were 
once  a  numerous  people  ;  30  years  ago  they 
amounted  to  2000  fighting  men  ;  they  have 
now  not  one  half  of  that  number.     -The 
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Hurons,  half  a  century   ago,  could  raife 
700  men  ;  they  now  hardly  exift  as  a  tribe. 
The  moft  numerous  tribes  refide  in  Canada 
around  tlie  lakes  ;  the  Chippewas  and  Ot- 
tawas  on  lake  Superior  ;  the  Wlnnebas  weft 
of  lake   Michigan  ;    and  the   Saukies  and 
Ottigamies  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  coun- 
try from  the  lakes  to  the  Miffiffippi.     The 
MifTouri  tribe  is  powerful,  has  horfes,  cul- 
tivates the  ground,  and  is  remarkably  free 
from  acute  difeafes,  from  the  gout,    afth- 
ma,  palfy  and  ftone.     The  trade  of  the  U- 
nited  States  with  this  tribe  amounted,  fev- 
eral  years  ago,  to  78,000  dollars  annually. 
^  The  author  of  the  Notes  on  Virginia  has 
given  us  a  catalogue  of  the  Indians,  with 
the  places  of  their  reiidence.     They  have, 
fmce  that  time,  greatly  decreafed.     An  a- 
gent  in  the  fervice  of  the  United  State  has 
given  us  a  much  later  eftimate.    He  is  able 
to  reckon  about  50  diftincl:  nations  of  In- 
dians in  North  America,  in   1794'.      The 
warriors  amount  to  58,780.     The  Chlpe- 
was,   the  moft  numerous  tribe,    has  5000 
fighting  men  ;    the   Chadtaws  4'500  ;    the 
Creeks  and  Pianis  4000  each  ;  the  Miifouri, 
Cdwzes  and  Algoquins,  3000  each.     But, 
in  gener-J,  each  tribe  will  contain  but  a  few 
hundred  warriors.      The   Chala  tribe   has 
only  130  ;   and  the  Shawanefe  nation,  to 
which  the  famous  prophet  Meanemficeh  be- 
longs, could  not  bring  into  the  combat  with 
gov.    Harrifon  at   Tippacanoe   over  450 
men. 
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Fort  Michilimackinac  is  the  moft  north- 
ern as  well  as  the  mod  important  of  any 
poft  on  the  northern  and  weftern  frontiers. 
The  commerce  it  controls  brings  into  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  more  than 
60,000  dollars  per  year.  At  this  place, 
and  at  La  Prairie  des  Chiens  conneded  with 
it,  from  three  to  five  thoufand  Indians,  at 
a  time,  of  varions  tribes,  meet  in  peace,  for 
the  purpofes  of  trade  and  tranfading  their 
bufinefs,  both  private  and  national. 

The  favages  at  the  northweft  are  ftlll  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  as  well  as  warlike.  In 
the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  this  coun- 
try, declared  17th  June,  181 '2,  almoft  all 
the  tribes  have  taken  part  againft  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Even  the  Wyandots,  Chippe- 
was,  Ottawas,  Pattawatamies,  Munlees, 
Delawares,  Sioux  and  other  tribes,  who  had 
lately  made  the  warmeft  profeffions  of 
friendlhip  to  tlie  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  now  became  moft  hoftile,  and 
going  over  to  the  enemy,  accepted  the 
tomahawk  and  the  fcalping  knife.  In  the 
taking  of  the  important  forts  Michilimack- 
inac, and  Chicago  or  Dearborn,  1021  from 
various  tiibes  at  the  former  and  many 
hundreds  at  die  latter  were  enga^jd  with 
uncommon  union  and  zeal.  At  the  bat- 
tle at  Brownftown,  750  were  among  the 
Britifh  troops,  of  whom  many  were  killed, 
and  among  the  wounded  was  Tecumfeh,  a 
.  diftinguiihed  warrior,    the  brother  of  the 
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Shawanefe  prophet,  Meanemficeh.     Gener- 
al William  Hull,  in  the  account  of  his  cap- 
ture at  Detroit,  fpeaks  of  the  Indians  as 
equaling  in  multitudes  the  northern  hive, 
which  formerly  overran  Europe.    With  the 
few  exceptions  of  the  Miamis  and  Dela- 
wares,  almoft  every  tribe  of  Indians,  north 
from  beyond  lake  Superior,  weft  from  be- 
yond the  Mlffiffippi,  fouth  from  Ohio  and 
WabaHi,  and  euH  from  all  Upper  Canad;i, 
with  all  thofe  of  the  intermediate  country, 
had  jomed  in  open  hoftility.     Amon^  the 
prefent  warriors,  Tecumfeh,  Manpolt,  Walk- 
m-the-water  and  Split-log  are  the  moft  d-T- 
tmguiflied  as  well  for  warlike  achievements 
as  for  hoftility. 

Since  their  fucceiles  at  Detroit,  they  are 
iiuftied  with  new  hopes  of  conquefts.  Not 
I  content  with  vidlory  over  a  public  enemr, 
they  are  beginning,  once  more,  to  fall  upon 
unarmed  and  innocent  individuals.  About 
20  perfons  in  their  vicinity  have  already  faM- 
en  vidims  to  Uieir  barbarity,  v/hich  ufaa^ 
ly  mcreafes  m  proportion  as  oppofition  is  ei- 
ther tardy  or  feeble.  We  muft  leave  it  to 
time  to  evolve  the  confequences,  and  fubmit 
to  Ui vine  Providence  the  control  of  huma» 
affairs.  'A  full  faith  in  the  imerriiKr  ^if- 
dom,  which  guides  a  world  in  its  r'evolu- 
tion  and  notices  a  fparrow  in  fts  fail,  wiU 
to  the  pious  obferver  prove,  in  every  event, 
k  ftrong  coiifolation. 

THE    £iVje. 
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